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PREFACE 

Gandhiji’s chief preoccupations during the period covered 
in this volume (February 15 to May 31, 1929) were khadi propa- 
ganda and organization of foreign-cloth boycott in preparation 
for the struggle for swaraj envisaged in the resolution passed by 
the Congress at Calcutta in December 1928. The Congress Work- 
ing Committee at a meeting held in Delhi on 1 7th February had, 
after four hours’ discussion, accepted Gandhiji’s scheme of boycott 
and the Foreign-cloth Boycott Committee was formed with him 
as Chairman. Gandhiji invited Jairamdas Doulatram, a prominent 
Congress worker from Sind, to resign his seat in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly and take up full-time work as Secretary of the 
Committee. A' detailed programme was drawn up and Gandhiji 
appealed to the country to pursue it vigorously. He \Tsited Burma 
in March to collect funds for khadi and other constructive acti- 
vities and carried his message of the boycott of foreign cloth there 
too. In April-May he undertook an extensive tour of Andhra, pene- 
trated deep into the remotest villages and addressed thousands 
upon thousands of villagers. 

For Gandhiji boycott of foreign cloth was not a political wea- 
pon against the British but a means of relieving the chronic under?- 
employment in the country and attaining “swaraj in terms of the 
hungry millions” (p. 78). He asked everybody to put in his mite: 
“Let no one belittle his or her ovm individual effort. Complete 
boycott means an aggregate of - individual effort. ... It is the 
individual effort that will have precipitated the national response 
whenever it comes” (p. 44). 

The progranune of pubfic bonfires of cloth was revived and 
on March 4, at a meetit^ in Shraddhanand Park, Calcutta, Gan- 
dhiji himself lighted one such bonfire in disregard of a police notice 
declaring that the act would be an ofifence in law. Gandhiji 
questioned the validity of this interpretation of law and, when 
subsequently charge-sheeted in a court, reiterated what he had 
e:q>lained at length at the meeting: “This boycott is not part of 
civil disobedience. There was no intention to defy the police notice 
for the sake of defiance and courting imprisonment” (p. 181). 
Gandhiji was convicted and fined Re. 1. He was not surprised by the 
magistrate’s finding. It only confirmed his opmion “that in cases 
of a serious dash between the authorities and the public, the jud^s 
would, even if unconsdously, exonerate the former” (p. 201). 
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Commenting on the incident in Xavajivan, Gandhiji had 
said: “I hope that the lathis of himdreds of thousands of police- 
men will not be able to extinguish the fire that was kindled in that 
park on that day” (p. 84). The incident did serve to rmse the 
political temperature in the country and gave momentum to the 
boycott movement. Gandhiji, however, was not satisfied. He was 
conscious of the weakness of the country and the Congress and 
was convinced that without national regeneration, which he call- 
ed self-purification, they would not be able to reform the Gov- 
ernment (p. 19). Constructive work, including khadi, was for him 
“a symbol of soul-force and of faith in it” (p, 271). But in the course 
of his tours he realized that the programme was not being prose- 
cuted in that spirit. He missed, he said, “a living faith in the 
method of non-violence, I have felt even a want of faith in it. 
An atmosphere of despair undoubtedly pervades the air. This 
demoralizing uncertainty disables workers from appreciating 
to the full the programme prescribed by the National Congress” 

(pp. 260-1). 

The Government’s policy of repression seemed to have given 
rise to what Gandhiji described as a “philosophy of mad revenge 
and impotent rage” (p. 259). On April 8, when President Vithal- 
bhai Patel rose in the Central Legislative Assembly to give his 
ruling on the Public Safety Bill brought forward by the Govern- 
ment, Bhagat Singh and Batukeshvar Dutt threw two bombs and 
some red pamphlets from the visitors’ gallery. Gandhiji publicly 
condemned their action, but also told the Government that they 
were “in no small measure to blame for the madness of the bomb- 
thrower” (p. 259). At the same time he warned Congress workers 
too: “Congressmen whose creed is non-violence will do well not to 
give even secret approval to the deed but pursue their method 
with redoubled vigour, if they have real faith in it” (p. 260). 

During the Burma tour from March 8 to 22} Gandhiji uti- 
lized the opportunity to advise the Indian residents to maintain 
correct relations with the Burmese and to sympathize with theijr 
aspirations (pp. 106 & 112). On the demand for the separation 
of Burma, he advised the Indians “not to take sides and to let the 
Burmans decide the question for themselves” (p. 183). On non- 
political nmtters, Gandhiji gently drew the attention of his hosts 
to the evils that he noticed in their midst. “There are things in 
your jnnctice which I have not been able to reconcile with the 
teaching of tl» Buddha. . he told a public meeting in 
1^^). He wanted the Burmans to “become 
path of a weary world towards the goal of 
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ahimsa and to adopt the path of self-purification and penance 
for that purpose (pp. 161-2). 

Returning firom the Burma tour Gandhiji presided over the 
Kathiawar Political Conference. He counselled the local workers 
moderation in dealing with the Princes, arguing that it was pos- 
sible to bring about reforms in the Indian States and that, there- 
fore, he did not seek their destruction as he did that of the British 
Government (pp. 189-90). “Indian Princes are like us,*’ he said 
later in an article in J^avajivan, “they are the products of this land, 
they have the faults which we have and we should cultivate the 
charity to grant that they may have even the good qualities which 
we ourselves have” (p. 301). 

The Andhra tour, from April 6 to May 21, was the longest 
he had undertaken in any province and fetched the highest collec- 
tion fi:x>m any single province: about Rs. 2,64,400. This was his 
longest and most intensive tour (p. 433), but he would repeat it “a 
hundred times under ... a superintendent like Deshabhakta 
and amid a people Kke the Andhras” (p. 412). In his speeches 
Gandhiji reminded the people of “the four pillars of swaraj: wear 
only khaddar, eradicate the drink and drug evils, remove un- 
touchability, and work for Hindu-Muslim unity and inter-com- 
muna.1 unity” (p. 316). The most memorable incident of the tour, 
for him, was his visit to a girl-widow named Satyavatidevi who 
wished to gift all her ornaments and jewellery to the Khadi Fund. 
“The story of Satyavati”, Gandhiji wrote afterwards, “is enacted 
in hundreds of Hindu homes every day. The curse . . . descends 
upon Hindu society so long as it keeps the widow under an un- 
forgivable bondage” (p. 322). 

The volume provides ample illustration of Gandhiji’s personal 
tapascharya in pursuit of the goal of moksha through service of huma- 
nity to which he had dedicated his life. Writing on the death of 
Rasik, his grandson whom he had brought up himself since Hari- 
lal’s estrangement and whom he had been training for national 
service, he said: “With the views I hold on death Rasik’s death 
has caused me no grief, or such grief as I have felt is purely 
based on selfish considerations. . . , EKs death therefore only 
brings me closer to Grod, makes me realize my responsibility more 
fully than before” (p. 14). Writing to Mirabehn towards the dose 
of his Burma tour, he said: “I shall feel the parting with Dr. Mehta. 
I see that I can comfort him if I am there. But this is a private 
privilege I may not enjoy” (p. 158). 

It was, however, the affairs of the Ashram that tested Gandhi- 
ji’s capacity for non-attachment — ^to the utmost. Since the 
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death of Maganlal a year earlier Gandhiji had been taking keener 
interest in introducing greater ethical and community discipline 
in the Ashram. But this seems to have proved beyond the imme- 
diate capacity of most inmates. The crisis came in April after 
serious moral lapses by two co-workers and violation of an Ashram 
rule by Kasturba were brought to Gandhiji’s notice. Undeterred 
by the risk of incurring obloquy for the Ashram, Gandhiji wrote 
about these lapses in Navajivan under the caption “My Shame 
aiid Sorrow”, and the article was translated in Young India (pp. 
209-12). He wrote to Mirabehn: “We are the better for the 
exposures” (p. 251). And to G. D. Birla he confessed “the sweet 
joy of publicly confessing one’s own guilt” (p. 311). 

Gandhiji took the responsibility for these lapses upon him- 
self. “I hold the manifestation of the corruption in the Mandir,” 
he said, “to be merely the reflection of the wrong in myself” (p. 
211). The anguish in his mind breaks out in his questions: “But 
what am I to do? Should I flee or commit suicide or embark on 
an endless fast or immure myself alive in the Mandir or refuse to 
handle public finance or public duty?” He could do none of these 
things mechanically, he said, but must wait for tlie voice within. 
“An activity commenced in God’s name may be given up only at 
His bidding. And when He wishes this activity of mine to be 
brought to a close He will surely prompt society to houpd me 
out of its pale and I hug to myself the hope that even in that 
dread hour of retribution I shall still have power to declare my 
faith in Him” (p. 212). 

The tensions that seem to have followed the disclosures led 
several inmates, including Mahadev Desai and Narandas Gandhi, 
to think of leaving the Ashram. Gandhiji, realizing the practical 
limits on the pace of growth in the Ashram, decided to lighten his 
control and let the inmates themselves shape it in the manner they 
thought best (p. 338). The Ashram was a medium for conducting 
“an experiment in absolute ‘democracy’ ” (p. 368). He told 

Ghhaganlal Joshi, Secretary of the Ashram, that he would not 
mind any of the activities of the Ashram, or the Ashram itself, 
being wound up. “I have made it my profession, in life to break 
up homes and have felt no wrench in the heart at any time while 
doing so. ... I shall, then, feel no wrench in my heart in breaking 
up this Ashram and building a new one” (pp. 347-8). All that he 
(raved for was sincerity on the part of co-workers. “Sincerity may 
scnnetimes appear cruel. Youshotild not shrink from appearing to 
be cruel to me. Be sincere at any cost” (p. 348). 

i lelter td CSbhaganlal Joifoi in connection with the Ashram 
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affairs, Gandhiji said: “Truth is never ashamed of itself anywhere 
in the world. When truth feels ashamed of itself, you may be sure 
that it is not truth but falsehood’’ (p. 306). 

Replying to an open letter from the Rev. B. de Ligt on his 
attitude to war, he said: “I can no longer in any conceivable 
circumstance take part in Britain’s wars. And I have already said 
in these pages that if India attains (what will be to me so-called) 
freedom by violent means she will cease to be a country of my pride; 
that time would be a time for me of civil death” (p. 365). 

In a discussion with Dr. John Mott, an evangelist of repute 
who met Gandhiji at Sabarmati, he deprecated conversion. The 
effort should never be to undermine another’s faith but to make 
hhn a better follower of his own faith. Recognizing that he was up 
against a solid wall of Christian opinion, he still declared that the 
prophets spoke “not through the tongue but through their lives” 

(p. 60). 

In a brief but moving article (pp. 245-6) addressed to young 
people struggling for self-mastery, Gandhiji recommends repeated 
reading of the Gita and the Ramayana as a means of strengthening 
the heart and purifying the mind. A review article on an Antyaja 
Directory concludes thus: “True art is never useless. . . . Nature 
abounds in art and ... art is filled to the brim with utility. There 
is not a single useless colour in a peacock’s plumage; if we are not 
aware of their purpose the reason is our ignorance, not the extra- 
vagance of Nature” (p. 342). 




JfOTE TO THE READER 


In reproducing English material,' every endeavour has been 
made to adhere strictly to the original. Obvious typographical 
errors have been corrected and words abbreviated in the text 
generally spelt out. Variant spellings of names have, however, 
been retained as in the original. 

Matter in square brackets has been supplied by the Editors. 
Quoted passages, where these are in English, have been set up in 
small type and printed with an indent. Indirect reports of speeches 
and interviews, as also passages which are not by Gandhiji, have 
been set up in small type. In reports of speeches and interviews 
slight changes and omissions, where necessary, have been made in 
passages not attributed to Gandhiji. 

While translating from Gujarati and Hindi, efforts have been 
made to achieve fidelity and also readability in English. Where 
English translations are available, they have been used with such 
changes as were necessary to bring them into conformity with the 
original. 

The date of an item has been indicated at the top right-hand 
corner; if the original is undated, the inferred date is supplied 
within square brackets, the reasons being given where necessary. 
The date given at the end of an item alongside the source is that 
of publication. The writings are placed under the date of publica- 
tion, except where they carry a date-line or where the date of 
writing has special significance and is ascertainable. 

References to volume I of this series are to the 1969 edition. 

In the source-line, the symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in the Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, Ahmedabad; G.N. refers 
to those available in the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and Sangrahzdaya, 
New Delhi; G.W. denotes documents secured by the Collected Works 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Appendices provide background material relevant to the 
text. A list of sources and a chronology for the period covered 
by the volume are also provided at the end. 
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1. STATEMENT OH SIND CONGRESS AFFAIRS^ 


[On or after Febnuay 15, 1929']^ 

At an informal meeting of the Sind Provincial Congress mem- 
bers which was held at Mirpurihas on 15th instant to consider 
various domestic questions, I was invited to be present. This 
meeting was originally convened by Manilal Kothari in connec- 
tion with certain disputes that were referred to him by the two 
wings of the P.C.G. for disposal and for the election of the Exe- 
cutive. But, in view of the tension between the parties, I have 
advised them to elect Swami Govindanand as President by con- 
sent. He has named the following as members of the Provincial 
Executive and the following as members of the A.I.C.G.:® 

I am aware that opinion is sharply divided over the nomina- 
tion of the President as well as the members of the Executive. 
But I am sure that the interests of Sind will be best served by giv- 
ing the above arrangement an honest trial, those aggrieved re- 
maining passive and never obstructii^ the working of the provin- 
cial body. I have advised and all the parties concerned have 
agreed that there diould be no personal references or comments 
in the Sind Press controlled or influenced by the respective parties in 
respect of their opponents, that each party should be allowed 
to do its work without interference directly or indirectly by the 
other. As many members were absent and as Swami Govindanand 
suggested that &e meeting should be informal, the elections were 
not held. 

From a photostat: SJ^. 15341 


t yide the fdlowii^ item and also pp. 1 1-2. 

2 Gandhiji was at h£rpurkhas on February 15, 1929. 

3 'Xlie names are not fimnd in the source. 
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2. LETTER TO SWAMl GOVINDAJfAND 


Marwar Junction, 
February 16, 1929 

DEAR SWAMI, 

I was sorry I was not able to have more time with you alone 
than I was able to have. I would now share with you my inner- 
most thoughts through the more imperfect medium of corres- 
pondence. 

I look to you to discharge your responsibility and shed sweet- 
ness around and about you, as you have promised. You have to 
stoop to conquer. You should become a real sannyasi without 
anger, without malice, without desire for self. I was not unobser- 
vant of the fact that you had no power behind you outside the 
ranks of your own immediate and very limited following. You 
are evidently unable to command money when you need it for 
public work. All this must be altered. You have sacrifice be- 
hind you. You have courage. What is it that keeps you from 
possessing greater influence over the people for their own good? 

Why do you want office when the office does not want you? 
The narrow majority by which you may be able to retain office 
can bring no real satisfaction, can give you no real opportunity 
for service. If you will interpret office in terms of service, why will 
you not refuse to hold it unless your opponents too insist upon your 
holding it? 

I have given effect as much as possible to your wishes in so 
far as I have been able to interpret them. But I would like you 
after the election is over or even before, if you have the humi- 
lity, to confer with Jairamdas and others and think of another 
president whom you will unanimously elect. Anyway I look to 
you to run the Congress machinery in Sind smoothly and honest- 
ly. Verb. sap. You will not I hope misunderstand or misinterpret 
this letter.* 

Tours sitwmly, 

CPS.] 

I am in Delhi between Sunday and Tuesday care Speaker 
Fatel. Then Sabarmati for a week. 

Fraea a pbotostat: S.N. 15339 

* Vik also -psf. 11-2. 



3. LETTER TO CHHAGAMLAL JOSHI 

Febmay 16, 1929 

CIEEta ACyAWT-iAT .j 

I had got yoxir letter at Mixpurkhas. Raojibhai may go 
through an operation, in his nostril, if he wants to. I have no 
news this time, too, about the condition of Totaram’s eyes. The 
incident concerning . . . bhai^ was painiul from beginning to end. 
Perhaps he will not return at all. 

Malkani will arrive there on Tuesday. He will write to you. 
The final decision about him is altogether different. He is to be 
paid Rs. 150 per month from the Birla fund. He will work in 
Sind. He is going there in order to leam the constructive science 
of khadi. 

I shaU arrive there on Wednesday evening. I have decided 
to postpone the Andhra tour and to proceed, instead, to Rangoon. 
I shall leave on a date so that 3 can reach Rangoon on March 
8. I shall, therefore, get about ten days in Ahmedabad. I shall 
leave Rangoon on or before the 21st and return to the Ashram 
some time about the 28th. Prom the Ashram, I shall go to 
KLathiawar and sp>end 30th, 31st and April 1 there. Immediately 
after that, I shaU leave for Andhra Pradesh and spend one 
month there. Thereafter, where the fates take me. 

Blessings Jhm 
Bafu 

[PS.] 

Pay Jaisukhlal from the [Udyoga] Mandir funds and draw the 
money for the puJi>ose from any accounts that it may be neces- 
sary to do. He and we shoidd take it that he belongs to the Man- 
dir. 

From a {diotostat of the Gujarati: G.F^. 5389 


^ The aam« is omitted here. 



4. Letter to shantikumar morarji 

Sdurday [February 16, 192SY 

CHI. SHANTIKUMAR, 

I have to reach Rangoon on March 8, but I do not wish to 
leave the Ashram before March 2. Which route should I take? 
Going via Calcutta takes the least time, doesn’t it? I think of 
travelling as a deck passenger. Have you any suggestion to make 
in this regard ? I am writing this on my way to Delhi. I shall be 
in Delhi from the 17th to the 19th. My address there will be 
c/o Speaker Patel. I expect your mother is quite well by now. 
What happened in Bombay? Let me know if you have dis- 
covered the real cause. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: O.W. 4712. Courtesy: Shantikumar 
Moraiji 


5. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

Saturday [February 16, 192^^ 

CHI. PRABHAVATI, 

I have your letters. I have written to Father and expect to 
receive his reply at Delhi. Whatever happens you are not to worry. 
The rest when we meet, since I hope to reach the Ashram on 
Wednesday. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 3314 


1 From ^ postmark 

^FoBowhig the Sind tour, Gandhiji, after a halt at Delhi, reached the 
Mncam. on Wednesday, February 20, 1929. 



6. PROHIBITION IN SURAT DISTRICT 


£.egarding the prohibition work that is going on in Surat 
district as a minor consequence of Bardoli Satyagraha, Smt. 
Mithubehn Petit writes:* 

When Mithubehn backs up a movement, there is little fear of 
its fizzling out. Hence one can hope that if the movement conti- 
nues at the present rate, no trace of liquor will be left in Surat 
district in a very short time. If this result does follow it may 
well be looked upon as a minor consequence of Bardoli, but very 
often minor consequences turn out to be more important than 
the main consequence. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajvoan, 17-2-1929 


7. FEAR OF OSTRACISM 

Having read my article on child-marriages, marriages of the 
old and ill-matched marriages, a gentleman, beloi^[ing to the 
Dasha Shrimali caste of Godhra has written a long letter, the 
substance* of which is as follows: 

If I had the power to remedy this situation, I would certainly 
use it. But my capacity is limited. To stop such marriages, agi- 
tations should be organized by all castes in all the villages; these 
should be conducted by respectable people or by those who have 
the capacity to win respect. I however feel that local agitations 
need not necessarily be confined only to particular castes. But 
it is the duty and the right of respectable men even of other castes 
to prevent such cruel marriages. The belief that one caste has no 
right to interfere in the matters of another may be regarded as 
outmoded. It is the duty of men who love justice and carry in- 
fluence to prevent injustice wherever it occurs. 

People need to give up the fear of ostracism. In many cases 
ostracism is to be welcomed. The Mahajan of a caste loses its 
stature by doing injustice. To continue to belong to such a caste 
is like living imder an immoral regime. One should get out of such a 

* The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had reported diat 
proluHtiaa was maldi^ progress. 

*Not translated here. The correspondent bad said that in ids community 
many such marriages continued to take place. 
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caste before the caste boycotts one. Moreover, the elimination of 
sub-castes is desirable in all circumstances. And if a large number 
of people get out of a caste, then that caste will automatically cease 
to exist. People can be happy even where there are no caste bar- 
riers, and there is no reason why this should not happen so in 
Hinduism. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajwan, 17-2-1929 


8. TRIUMPH OF JUSTICE 

The students and staff of Gujarat College deserve to be con- 
gratulated upon the victory scored by the former.* The Director 
of Education also deserves congratulations for fearlessly adminis- 
tering justice. Mr. Shirras^ has done nothing to deserve congratu- 
lations. He can earn congratulations now only if he voluntarily 
submits his resignation. The teacher who has lost the affection of 
the pupils, one who does not keep his word, does not deserve to 
remain a teacher. 

The main features that were to be found in the Bardoli Satya- 
graha were present here. In Bardoli the demand was for justice. 
Leaders of the agitation were competent men. People obeyed 
rules and were determined. The peasantry of Bardoli was able, 
through peaceful conduct, to win over public opinion, hence the 
Government finally had to bow. 

All these things were true in the case of the students. Here too, 
the leaders were competent, the students had faith in them. The 
students were firm and their demand was just. The students obey- 
ed rules and, by their peaceful behaviour, were able to win over 
public opinion. 

I hope that the students in the pride of their victory will not 
insult the Principal or their professors. Anyone who wages a 
non-violent war does not become proud of his victory and does 
not overstep the limits. But, just as it is necessary for students to 
be polite and keep within their limits, it is necessary for them to 
recognize their own strength. In spite of studying in Grovemment 
colleges, they should maintain their freedom and never Ifet their 

* The students of Gujarat Ck>Ilege had been on a prolonged strike in pro- 
’s^ against p u n is h ment meted out to them for staying away from their 
^n Gmnmission Boycott Day. For details, vide Vol. XXXVIII, 
419 ^ 20 . 

" Gtgam College 
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self-respect be undermined. To do this, they should learn to be- 
come indifferent towards ‘degrees’. There is no virtue in a 
‘degree’. But there is virtue in the acquisition of knowledge. And 
that is worth while only so long as one’s self-respect is preserved. In 
this manner if they study with an attitude of detachment, they 
will increasingly add to their own strength. They have proved by 
their prowess that no one can stop Aem from participating in 
national work. We hope that, by accumulating such strength, 
they would contribute their share to the swaraj 
[From Gujarati] 

Naoajwan, 17-2-1929 


9. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Fehrucay 18, 1929 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have all your letters. I am writing this in New Delhi. I leave 
tomorrow for the Mandir and leave the Mandir probably on 1st 
March for Rangoon returning to Sabarmati about 27th March. 
Burma address: 8 Pagoda Road, Rangoon, care of Dr. Mehta. 

Your letters are all most consoling. Your work is evidently 
prospering. When you think that you can speak with some degree 
of certainty, I would like to publish an account in Young India. 
But I am in no hurry. You will report to me your progress about 
soft spindles. I discussed the thing with Keshu and he was un- 
convinced. It would be a good thing if all the inmates leam the 
habit of keeping Ashram hours. 

Dr. Ansari is amazed at the success that has hitherto attend- 
ed my diet experiment. He is indifferent about the weight, if I 
do not decrease- 

Devdas has borne the grief* wonderfully. Ba and Kanti are 
still here. Probably they accompany me tomorrow. 

Love. 

Baptj 

PS. 

Yes, you have to huny up with corrections of the autobiogra- 
phy. Andrews is now in New York and so is Gregg. 

Bapu 

From the ori^iuial: G.W. 5344. Courtesy : Mirabdm; also 9399 and 9400 

* Ova the death of Raak; vidt pp. 13-4, 



10. LETTER TO RRABHAVATI 

Silence Day \Februaiy 18, 1929y 

CHI. PRABHAVATI, 

I have yoTir letters. Yesterday tlicrc was a telegram saying 
you need not go back home. So you can stay on with a light 
heart. There is nothing more to write since we shall be meet- 
ing on Wednesday. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 3333 


11. SWD IMPRESSIOffS 

As it is, everything in India attracts me. It has everything 
that a human being with the highest possible aspirations can 
want. But when I first visited Sind in 1916, it attracted me in a 
special way and a bond was established between the Sindhis and 
me that has proved capable of bearing severe strains. I have been 
able to deliver to the Sindhis bitter truths without being misxmder- 
stood. I did not mince matters anywhere during the last extensive 
but hurried tour in Sind. The audiences took my remarks in good 
part and where it was possible, they gave immediate effect to my 
advice. The warning to the Karachi students against presenting 
addresses in English and filling them with empty (empty because 
of lack of action behind it) praise had instantaneous effect. The 
nunaerous other addresses that followed were much more sub- 
dued and were read in easy, simple and graceful Sindhi or in 
equally easy and graceful Hindi instead of being in high-flown 
and bombastic English which 90 per cent of the audience could 
never follow. Perfection was almost reached at the students’ 
meeting in Hyderabad. The address was flrst composed in Sindhi 
and a good translation in Hindi was supplied to me, I must deal 
with this separately next week.* The only defect was that although 
it purported to come fi:om the students they knew nothing of the 
oemtents. There is too much of laxity observable among us about 

Uw refecenofi to ^ anticipated meeting on Wednesday; 
aWHwif wasi.jybrtiary 18. 
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such simple matters. Surely addresses presented on behalf of insti- 
tutions must be duly approved by them before they are presented. 

Lalaji Memorial 

The response to the Lalaji Memorial appeal was up to my 
expectations and even beyond those of the ever sanguine and ever 
successful national beggar Manilal Kothari. It amounts to over 
Rs. 7 O 5 OOO 5 much more than Sind^s quota calculated according 
to any of the methods mentioned by me in these pages. If the 
other provinces do half as well as Sind, the amount mentioned in 
the Memorial appeal will be more than covered. And this can be 
easily done, if those who cherish Lalaji’s memory will bestir them- 
selves to make the collections. Our people have not yet acquired 
the habit of doing their duty without persistent reminders even 
as we need the loud call of the temple bell to remind us that 
there is God watching over us and summoning us to prayer. 

Khadi 

As in Travancore so in Sind there is unlimited scope for khadi 
propaganda for' the simple reason that the women of Sind, young 
and old, do not go in for coloured saris with picturesque borders. 
They wear white scarfs without borders. If men of Sind will but 
do a little national propaganda among the womenfolk, they should 
have no difficulty in inducing them to take to khadi. But the pain- 
ful fact is that with a few honourable exceptions they are not inte- 
rested in khadi. They will not part with their foreign clothing. 
The terrible poverty of the people which they do not see fails to 
move them. Hence Sind is perhaps one of the most backward 
provinces in point of khadi. 

Of production there is next to nothing. Achaiya K^palani 
who now better deserves the title of khadi hawker than of 
Acharya is emphatically of opinion that there is great scope for 
khadi production in Sind as he thinks that in spite of the pros- 
perous appearance of the Amils and the Bhaibandhs there is 
much poverty in Sind. He quotes in proof of his statement that 
the pie is still current coin in Sind. I can bear testimony to the 
fact that apart from Orissa, I have never found so many pies in 
my collections as in Sind. In one collection of about ten rupees 
from among over a hundred men, forty pies were counted. This 
phenomenon cannot be explained away by saying that the people 
were stingy or unwilling to give. Stinginess I have never expe- 
rienced in Sind. A people who gave over Rs. 70,000 in twelve days 
could not be considered unwilling. And the fact that they had 
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pies. to give shows that a pie can fetch something in the Sind 
villages not even far away from the railway. In one place I found 
even cowries among the collections. Upon inquiry I found that a 
pice was equal to five cowries. At the same time, I am free to 
confess that this khadi hawker’s evidence must be taken with a 
certain amount of reserve because of the fact that for years together 
he has lived in self-imposed exile. But this is certain that no 
serious, sustained, methodical eflFort backed by expert knowledge 
has been made to test the capacity of Sind for khadi production. 
Add to this the fact that Sind is a cotton-producing tract and 
has compulsory primary education as in Hyderabad. If there 
was khadi atmosphere, sacrificial khadi could always be pro- 
duced through the numerous schools of Sind. A methodical daily 
manufacture of yam under proper inspection in the schools if not 
even in the colleges should yield good and durable cheap khadi 
in large quantities. But want of faith is the father of an innume- 
rable brood of doubts. 


Congress Position 

The courageous chairman of the Kotri Congress Conunittee 
told meat its public meeting that he had only twenty members on 
the Congress register and that if the khadi firanchise was to be 
faithfully and honestly worked, there would be probably only two 
members on the Congress register. My answer was simple. The 
chairman was bound to work the franchise honestly and report the 
result to the Working Committee and, if he had faith in khadi, 
he should not hesitate to stand alone. 

The position of the Congress is no better in the other parts of 
Sind. Everywhere the Congress is functioning only in name. To 
paraphrase inamortal Tulsidas, the name is greater than its bearer. 
The Congress instead of permeating every walk of life and every 
section of society is known only in time of some political excite- 
ment. As a whole it can show no steady progress, no constructive 
activity in this province of sandy desert. Probably the condition 
is no better in Ae other provinces. In my opinion therefore the 
greatest problem before the Congress politician is to restore the 
Congress to the position of dominance it had attained in 1921. I 
have no hesitation in saying that if it cannot do so without sacri- 
ficing the khadi franchise, the latter should be unhesitatingly 
sacrificed. Camouflage, dishonesty and inanity should be removed 
at any cost. My own opinion is that the organizers and leaders 
^^issoselves not much faith in khadi. But my opinion has 
^.vaide in face of the fact, if it is the fact, that the khadi 
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franchise has not worked. However whilst I am giving my opl ^ 
in this matter, I may as well give my further opinion that eve^il^ 
the khadi franchise is removed we are not going to have people 
clamouring to find their names on the Congress roll. 


Congress Squabbles 

For the cause of the decline lies so far as Sind is concerned 
in Congress squabbles. I had little expected to be called upon to 
help to remove them. As it so happened Sjt. Manilal Kothari was 
deputed by the Working Committee to supervise elections, etc. 
He timed this work with that of helping the Memorial collections. 
I was therefore naturally drawn into the net. At every place 
visited an hour was set apart for a quiet chat with workers. The 
burden of their talk almost everywhere was, ‘Our work suffers 
owing to our squabbles; do please settle these before you leave 
Sind.’ The quarrel was over what appeared to me a trifle, divi- 
sion of power. And yet the painful fact is that there is no power 
to divide, there is no purse, no patronage to share. In all perhaps 
there are hardly 400 members on the Sind Congress register. 
There are 45 members of the Provincial Committee. Its Working 
Committee has 15, far too many in my opinion. If the central 
body manages with 15 the provincial body should manage with 
5. But we have not yet become business-like enough to save all 
available energy, money and time. 

There are two Congress parties in Sind. These function large- 
ly for the purpose of owning the executive. Every one of the 
workers told me that the provincial organization, once homoge- 
neous, was split when the unfortunate Council-entry became a live 
issue. The question of the separation of Sind later intensified the 
division. Swami Govindanand represents one party and Jai- 
ramdas the other. Swami Govindanand has been chairman for 
the past 3 years, or more (I forget the number of years). Jai- 
ramdas’s party has averred many irregularities. Into these I did 
not go. But at Mirpurkhas where I had a final chat with the 
workers representing both the groups, I tried to bring the two 
together. And after surveying the situation, I suggested a compro- 
mise which, I confess, was a patchwork, a trial solution. I could 
observe that the Govindanand group was keen on the Swami re- 
maining President. The Swami himself seemed to me to be 
insistent on retaining the reins of government in his hands. So 
far as I could see, Jairamdas had no such desire, though he and 
his party were desirous of having another who they thought was 
neutral. I saw that this could not be brought about without forcing 
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a contested election. A chairman to command respect should, in 
my opinion, be elected by unanimity or at any rate by an over- 
whelming majority. The parties appeared to me to be evenly 
balanced. I was not prepared therefore to advise an election by 
the party vote. And if Jairamdas and his principal supporters 
were not eager or even willing to hold the reins, I thought that 
they should give proof of their unwillingness by letting the Swami’s 
election go uncontested. The election of the executive was then 
simple. I suggested the central body’s convention for adoption, viz., 
election of those nominated by the chair. Every president should 
be able and be allowed to choose his own executive. I therefore 
put the pen in the Swami’s hand. He selected five from the Jairam- 
das group, thus having ten of his own group over five of the rival. 

I suggested too that he should select the names for the A.I.C.C., 
thus avoiding all contest over election of office-bearers. I hope 
that these elections will be held without delay and wilbout friction. 

I know that the arrangement has not pleased the Jairamdas 
group. They would have preferred to act on my original advice to 
them, viz., to retire altogether from the provincial body and 
work in those districts where they had a clear, undisputed majo- 
rity. I asked the Swami which he would prefer, and he said he 
would like the Jairamdas group to be represented on his execu- 
tive. I therefore pressed the advice upon the Jairamdas groujp 
that it would be greater self-efiacement on their part to let their 
names appear on the executive and to become passive co-operators 
and let the Swami work out the Congress programme during this 
year of trial for the nation. I have advised them not to appear 
at the executive meetings except when the Swami requires their 
presence and to resign if they find that things are being done or 
policies followed to which tibey would not conscientiously lend 
their names.- 

Now a word to Swami Govindanand. His sacrifice is imques- 
tioned. His courage is beyond doubt. But I think that he will 
increase his power for service, if he steps out of office and insists 
on someone else occupying the chair. 

‘Servants of Sind’ 

There was much talk though confined to a few to the effect 
that the money for the Lalaji Memorial should not all be sent out 
of Sind, I explained that the signatories to the appeal had already 
(fefined the purpose to which the funds would be devoted and 
that I had no power to alter the purpose. But I pointed out that 
Q^Kih of the money could be used for Sind if some eligible Smdhis 
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offered to join Lalaji’s Society which was an all-India organiza- 
tion or if diey could submit a good scheme for suppressed rlaggi»g 
work. I have assured them that neither the trustees nor Lalaji’s 
Society would neglect the claims of Sind that had given the 
magnificent response it had to the Lalaji Memorial. Indeed I 
may inform the Sind public that negotiations are already on foot 
to bring some Sind workers within the fold of Lalaji’s Society. 
But whilst this discussion was going on Swami Govindanand 
brought forward the suggestion that there should be a provin- 
cial organization, analogous to Lalaji’s Society. The idea appeal- 
ed to me forcibly. There is nothing to prevent anybody having a 
following from founding such a society. The question of mainte- 
nance need cause no worry. A labourer is worthy of his hire. 
A volunteer working in any national organization works or 
ought to work always for less than his market price. He need 
therefore never excite jealousy or suffer privation so long as he 
gives a good account of himself to the nation. But as Dr. Choi- 
thram is the oldest national worker I have known in Sind and as 
he has dispossessed himself of everything he ever had, I approach- 
ed him about the Swami’s suggestion and he told me they had 
already some such thing. I have therefore asked him and Jairam- 
das to draw up a proper scheme, publish it and invite candi- 
dates. Though they have resources and influence, and have always 
had response to their appeals for funds, they are not without mis- 
givings as to the support they might e3q)ect for the project. I 
have urged them as I urge everybody to dismiss such vain fears and 
to have confidence in themselves and the cause they espouse. I 
have never known a good cause backed by good men ever to 
have died for want of funds. Only we often mistake a bad cause 
for good and bad men for good and then complain that the cause 
fails for want of funds. 

“^orng India, 21-2-1929 

12. A BOr OF MUCH PROMISE 

I tender my humble thanks to those who have sent me tele- 
grams and letters of condolence on hearing the news of the death 
of a grandson of mine. Rasik was only seventeen years old and was 
&om his infancy being trained to become a national servant. He 
was clever, pushful and ambitious. He was an expert carder 
and had gone to Delhi to help my son Devdas who is teaching 
spinning and Hindi at the Jamia MiUia. He had grown consi- 
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derably in wisdom during the past few months. Only a few days 
before he lay on his death-bed he wrote to me to show how devot- 
ed he had become to the Ramayana and the Gita. He had deve- 
loped a fine sense of responsibility. With the views I hold on 
death RasiFs death has caused me no grief, or such grief as I 
have felt is purely based on selfish considerations. I had built 
high hopes on getting much national service from Rasik with his 
body which is now no more. But for him, he has gone because 
he had outgrown the use of his existing body. And he has gone 
the blessed way which every one of us must tread. His death there- 
fore only brings me closer to God, makes me realize my res- 
ponsibility more fuUy than before. Tlie thought that he died at 
his post fills me with joy. His death has enabled me to come closer 
to the Mussalman world. RasiFs Mussalman comrades, I hear from 
Devdas, were ever kind to him. Dr. Ansari gave him the atten- 
tion not merely of a first-class physician but bestowed upon him 
a father’s loving care. The principal and staff of the Jamia were 
never failing in their attention. My respectful thanks are due to 
them all, to Dr, Sharma of the Tibbia College, to the devoted 
nurses under whose charge the patient had been placed and to 
the numerous Hindu friends who helped Devdas in the task of 
nursing Rasik. But for the loving and unsolicited aid given by his 
Hindu and Mussalman friends Devdas might easily have been 
broken by the strain of nursing his patient and ward whom he 
loved so dearly during the prolonged unconsciousness that had 
overtaken Rasik. His was a death not to mourn but to envy. 

Tomg India, 21-2-1929 

13. CHARKHA SONG 

Rev. Donald Miller of Purulia Leper Asylum sends me a 
cutting from the Watch Tower containing Rev. F. W. Ross’s descrip- 
tion of a Bengali woman leper, an inmate of the Raniganj Leper 
Asylum. I take the following abstract* from Mr. Ross’s interest- 
ing account including Saro’s charkha song: 

Saxo is one of our ‘characters’, a person really worth knowing. When 
any distinguished visitor comes to our Leper Home the occasion is not com- 
plete unless Saxo bestows a blessing. . . . “May you be happy, may 
you increase in wealth and children, may you live as many years as you 
have hairs on your head, and may your body be as strong as iron.” This 

* Only octracts are r^jnduced here. 
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formiila sbe never varies, so it is perhaps fortunate that no entirely bald 
person has yet presented himself to be blessed. ... It was when weav* 
ing was being introduced that Saro really blossomed forth. . . . “Did 
she know how to use a charkha?” . . . Then to our amusement as well 
as amazement she broke forth into an old song of her youth. . . . 
Charkha is my husband, son and grandson; 

By the favour of charkha we can now keep elephants: 

Hum-m-m, hum-m-m goes the charkha. 

Similarity between this folk song and the similar songs I 
have from Gujarat and other parts of India is striking and re- 
markable. 

Young India, 21-2-1929 


14. MY IMPENDING VISIT TO BURMA 

It was in 1915 that I last visited Burma, that is, Rangoon only. 
Since then though I have had many a call I have not had the 
time to visit that great province. I am now looking forward to 
visiting it early next month. I am going there principally in the 
interest of khadi and the Gujarat Vidyapith which has always had 
mxmificent support from the Gujarati colony in Burma. I hope 
also to receive donations for the Lajpat Rai Memorial. And the 
forthcoming visit gives me added joy in that it will enable me to 
meet my life-long friend and companion Dr. P. J. Mehta. I hope 
too to renew the acquaintance of Burmese friends from whom I 
have already received invitations. But let all the friends know 
that I have limited time at my disposal. I must return to 
Gujarat during the last week of March to enable me to attend the 
Kathiawar Political Conference which meets at Morbi at the end 
of March under the presidentship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 
Moreover let the friends know that I do not possess now a body 
that used at one time to stand an infinite amount of wear and 
tear. Add to this the fact that I must attend to the editing of 
two weeklies and the daily correspondence. The Reception 
Committee will therefore kindly give me an unbroken period of 
six hours to attend to the ablutions, food, rest and the editorial 
and the other writing work. And as I must rise at 4 a.m., the 
Reception Committee will kindly see to it that no appointments 
are made after 8 p.m. so as to enable me to retire to bed by 
9 p.m. 

Young India, 21-2-1929 



15. WILL THIS POOR COW BE SAVED? 


Shri Kashinath Trivedi lives in the Ashram and helps in 
running tire Hindi JIavajivan. He has in Ujjain a sister aged thirteen 
years. He does not want that she should be married off at such 
a young age. But Shri Kashinatli says that his father has arrang- 
ed her marriage with a widower of thirty, who lost his wife in 
January last. He is a doctor employed in a State in Central India. 
Kashinathji’s fatlier is very orthodox in following social tradition 
and having failed to find a suitable groom for his daughter he has 
been obliged to agree to having the poor girl married to a 
widower. The ceremony is fixed for March 11, 1929. Kashi- 
nathji has opposed this alliance in tlie clearest terms and has 
written to his father saying that his conscience prevents him from 
attending the wedding in obedience to his father’s wishes. But I 
have told Kashinathji that mere writing will not do; so he 
wants to go in person and try to have this sinful affair stopped. It 
is my prayer to the girl’s father that he turn away from his in- 
tention. But if he does not do so, if he obdurately sticks to it, 
I hope all the responsible, thinking men of Central India will 
help Shri Kashinath in his sacred undertaking and stop the 
marriage. 

One word to the widower doctor who has ventured upon this 
misadventure. I hope the doctor will realize his duty and purge 
his mind of the evil thought of marrying this girl, innocent as lie 
cow. It will not be amiss here to remind the doctor that decency 
and duty demand that he should restrain his animal passions for 
at any rate one year after the death of his wife. 

[From Hindi] 

Hindi Ncaajwan, 21-2-1929 



16. LETTER TO 2). 


Satvagraba Ashram, Sabarmati, 

February 21, 1929 

DEAR. FRIEND, 

I have your two letters. Before I received your letter in Delhi, 
I had already had a talk with Pandit Malaviyaji. I gave him the 
contents of my letter and he told me that I was quite right in 
telling you that he, Malaviyaji, could never keep you out because 
of your bodily infinity. In any case, he gave you a very good 
certificate and he said that if I could take you up, he would 
be delighted as he might find it difficult to accommodate you at 
once. He recognized that you deserved immediate help. Sjt, 
Ghanshyamdas Birla happened to be present at the time of the 
conversation. He felt interested in it and in you and straight- 
way offered to take you up in his college or high school, I for- 
get which, at Pilani. He needs a good Professor there. And 
there should be no difficulty in your getting there the salary you 
want. If you will accept that post, please write to Sjt. Ghan- 
shyamdas Birla, and go there by appointment. His address is: 
Birla Brothers, Subzimandi, Delhi. 

Please keep me informed as to what you are doing. I am 
forwarding to Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla a copy of this letter as 
also your second letter. I leave Sabarmati for Burma on the 1st 
of March, before which I should like to see you fixed up. 

Tom sinsir^, 

From a microfilm: SJ^. 13298 


17. LETTER TO SATIS CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 

Satvagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 

February 21, 1929 


DEAR SATIS BABU, 

I have your letters. The report about your health and Hem- 
prabha Devi’s is bad. I do not like the idea of always harbour- 
ing the thought of never taking without giving. Once the atti- 
tude of selfishness is destroyed there is never any taking without 
giving but it is all an unconscious performance. If I always 


40-2 
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have to prove to myself that as against one tola of rice taken by me 
from you I have given you 2 tolas of dal, I am giving nothing 
and I am merely taking from you. Because the consciousness that 
I have given you more than you have given me destroys the value 
of my gift. Why should it not be a privilege to Hemprabha Devi 
to be at the Abhoy Ashram and apparently be receiving all ser- 
vice without giving anything in return ? Is that how you act to- 
wards each other in every little thing weighing exactly to find out 
whether the balance is preserved? And if you are not, why calcu- 
late when it is not husband and wife, but two different organi- 
zations in which there is even a little coolness? I wonder if I 
have made my meaning clear. Of course this argument is based 
on the assumption that the Abhoy Ashram is ready and willing 
to harbour Hemprabha Devi. 

I am glad about your dietetic experiments. The changes 
made are good. And now that you are on the track, you arc 
better able to find out than I can the exact qualities of different 
oils. So far, in my estimation, linseed oil holds the field. But 
what it is that makes it free from irritation I do not know. And 
then, if your oil experiment is to be scientific, you must press your 
own oil, for you never get pure oils in the bazaar. And some- 
how or other oils don’t keep ixice for a long time. 

You must carefully study the contribution in Young India on 
“Fasting Gure”.‘ The writer is a learned man and seems to be a 
very methodical man. More even than change of cUmate, I re- 
gard fasting as a good cure for Hemprabha Devi and Tarini 
at any rate. I am not quite sure about you. But it should be 
judiciously taken. That can be taken only when the superstition 
that something must be taken inside to keep up the strength is 
given up. And I would add to the fasting sun-baths, which 
have got to be taken absolutely naked. Therefore there must be 
an endostire. And whilst the fasting cure is taken, bowels must 
be regulated by the enema. It is remarkable how hard faeces are 
sometimes received in the discharge of enema water even after 
three weeks’ fasting, as happened in my own case. 

I do not know what lead I can give you about khadi beyond 
what I have written in Yomg India. The scheme^ I drew up has 
been accepted. I would simply suggest workers, wherever they are 
foimd, carrying out the scheme, or as much of it as is possible, 
in dieir own persons. 

tpor Gandbiji’s comments on this, vide p. 43. 

: V<d. XXXVin, pp. 388-9. 
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Purging the Congress is not an easy process, but let us hope 
that it will come* It will have to come if — ^thc foregoing was 
dictated in Delhi on Tuesday*. But every one of us was so bu^ 
that even the unfinish ed letter could not ^ typed or fidrly written 
in order that it could go to you. I was interrupted when I was 
dictating the letter because the members of the Working Committee 
came in. Now to resume the connection — we are to get swaraj 
through Truth and Ahimsa. Without self-purification, we shall 
never secure purification of the Government. I can only thcrefiire 
tell that in my own way, and in the maimer I know, I am trying 
to perform that double purification of my own and that of the 
Congress. And you may almost take it that the two will go side 
by side. Imperfections of the Congress are a resultant of the 
imperfections of each one of us, and as I am the primary mover 
in this matter, my limitations must count the most against the pro- 
gress of the Congress in the direction of purification. My only 
satisfaction is that I am not conscious of leaving a single stone 
unturned in order to remove my limitations. 

I have your telegram regarding the instructions about en- 
forcing the Idiadi rule. No instructions need be issued just now. 
I hope to write about this thing in TComg ht&a. Tor the present 
then you must look to the pages of Tamg India, about aU these 
matters. Many things might be done through suggestions in 
Tc/mg India ratiier than through the resolutions of the Working 
Committee. 

This is my programme. I leave here on the 1st of Much, 
on the 2nd for certain. I then reach Calcutta either on the 
3rd or 4th morning. There might be some alteration about the 
timings according to the train that I take. My inclination is to 
come ma Delhi, by doing which I save Ks. 8 per passenger and 
save a little time also. 1 shall look up the time-table. I leave 
Calcutta on the morning of Tuesday the 5th March for Rangoon. 
I return firom Rangoon during the last week of March, so timing 
myself as to reach Sabarmati at the latest on the 27th March. 

The award about Ram Binod is causing me the greatest an- 
xiety. Rajendra Babu is deeply hurt.* And he and his co-worfers 
consider it as a reflection upon themselves. He has tendered fear 

1 February 19, 1929 

*Raia Binod Sinba, a khadi worker of Bihar, was given a loan of 
Rs. 23,000 f<»r furtherance <^his projects. Lator he was charged with aaisidering 
die instituti<»i he had built up with public funds as his own proprietary 
coacem. Satis Chandra Das Giq>ta, who was deputed by Gandhiji to investi- 
gate, dedared that the aSdrs of the ^har brandi of the Cfliarkha San^ were 



20. LETTER TO BECHAR PARMAR 


The Ashram, Sabarmati, 
February 23, 1929 

BHAISHRI BECHAR, 

I have your letter. As for the Antyaja teacher you mention, 
if he puts oflF marriage and is a man of character, he can be 
taken in the Vidyapith and a scholarship too may be given to 
him. If he is agreeable, an application stating all the facts may 
be forwarded to Kakasaheb along with your covering letter. 

Vandemataram from 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5577 


21. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

The Ashram, Sabarmati, 
February 23, 1929 

BHAISHRI MADHAVJI, 

I got your letter. Do not eat bananas. There is no harm 
in eating a few apples after boiling them without peeling and then 
removing the skin, seeds, etc. Pineapple may also be eaten, if 
it is sweet. The number of fasts should be limited by your capa- 
city to go without food. I do not imderstand why you cannot 
have a sun-bath in Calcutta. Even when a sun-bath is not possi- 
ble you can, and should, take Kuhne bath in the tub. I do be- 
lieve that it would be better if you can continue to wear a 
kachchha. 

Vandmataram firm 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N, 6762 



22. OUR HELPLESSNESS^ 


Sjt. Jethalal Govindji writes from Bijolia (Rajputana) : 

It may not be possible for me to leave this place for another six 
months. Even so about 6,000 people at the least are today spinning 
their own yam. Most of them weave their own cloth. But the question 
of dyeing is a great stumbling-block. Red, yellow and pink colours are a 
great necessity. Today we have to depend on foreign dyes. If this de- 
pendence continues, the exploiting spirit of the middlemen is likely to 
betray us and drive people to the bazaar to purchase their coloured doth. 
To consolidate the khadi work already done, it will be necessary to teadi 
people the use of indigenous dyes. Some way out of the difficulty must 
be found and suggestions in this behalf may be invited from the read- 
ers of Toting India and Naoajivan. Unless this is done there can be no end- 
ing of our present helpless state* 

I see no reason why it should not be possible to place home- 
made dyes within the easy reach of all and I hope that those 
who know this art will co-operate towards this end. But I can- 
not help uttering a warning to khadi lovers like Sjt. Jethalal. He 
has set before him an ambitious ideal that did not obtain in our 
country probably at any time even in the past. The cultivator 
had always to depend for certain necessaries of life on the middle- 
man and it seems to me that this is just as it should be. Inter- 
dependence is and ought to be as much the ideal of man as 
self-sufficiency. Man is a social being. 'Without inter-relation 
with society he cannot realize his oneness with the universe or 
suppress his egotism. His social interdependence enables him^ to 
test his faith and to prove himself on the touchstone of reality. 
If man were so placed or could so place himself as to be abso- 
lutely above all dependence on his fellow-beings he would become 
so proud and arrogant as to be a veritable burden and nuisance to 
the world. Dependence on society teaches him the lesson of 
humility. That a man ought to be able to satisfy most of his 
essential needs himself is obvious; but it is no less obvious to me 
that when self-sufficiency is carried to the length of isolating one- 
self from society it almost amounts to sin. A man cannot be- 


tTheGidaiad migDoal rftIus^)peacedmJVfflw^^ The trans- 

lation is byj Pyardal 
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come self-sufficient even in respect of all the various operations 
from the growing of cotton to the spinning of the yam. He has 
at some stage or other to take the aid of the members of his 
family. And if one may take help from one’s own family why 
not from one’s neighbours ? Or otherwise what is the significance 
of the great saying, ‘The world is my family’? 

Deep at the root of Sjt. Jethalal’s distress I find a lurking 
distrust of the dye-sellers. \^^y should it be taken for granted 
that the middlemen are bound to betray us? The khadi move- 
ment stands for an all-round purification. It requires us to 
establish contact with every sphere of social life and to exercise 
a purifying influence. We do not want to take away from the 
middleman his occupation, but only to give a new orientation 
to it and to change his mental outlook. We must have an abid- 
ing faith in the middlemen, and in their developing one day a 
high sense of business morality and a burning patriotism. Even 
today instances of such ideal businessmen are not lacking. 
Fanatical excess is a thing always to be shunned. The ‘middle 
path’ is the royal road. Self-dependence is a necessary ideal so 
long as and to the extent that it is an aid to one’s self-respect and 
spiritual discipline. It becomes an obsession and a hindrance 
when it is pushed beyond that limit. On the other hand inter- 
dependence when it is not inconsistent with one’s self-respect is 
necessary to bring home to man the lesson of humility and the 
omnipotence of God. One must strike a golden mean between 
these two extremes. A fanaticism that refuses to discriminate is 
the negation of all ideal. 

Tomg India, 21-3-1929 


23. WHA T DID I DO IN DELHI ? 


From Sind I went to Delhi. I stayed there for three days. 
I met His Excellency the Viceroy also. Naturally therefore people 
are anxious to know what happened there. However, if people 
were truly self-reliant, they would have no such curiosity. What 
ifjC met the Viceroy? But as a nation, we have been unable to 
0ult^t&, such indifference. We are st^^we<Jr%. the grandeur 
of nde. As long as this is so^ w t^tinue to be 

inquMfim about the Viceroy’s acttvifi^ his utterances, and what 
. met . ■Su f ^ould 
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When. I went to Delhi, I did not have lie slightest inldin g 
of Vithalbhai’s scheme. Motilalji invited me to Delhi in connec- 
tion with the boycott of foreign cloth and the meeting of the 
Congress Working Committee was postponed. Putting up with 
the inconvenience, I wired to Motilalji that I would be in Delhi 
from the 17th to the 19th. On reaching Delhi I came to know 
of Vithalbhai’s scheme. 

Since entering the Legislative Assembly Shri Vithalbhai has 
rendered the most efficient service to the nation that any Indian 
is capable of rendering. By his bold conduct he has brought 
credit to his office and to his country. He does not let go a 
single opportunity to display his independence, his fearlessness and 
his patriotism and in spite of this he maintains the impartiality 
and self-restraint befitting his position. He believes that even if 
he could do nothing else it would be enough if he could bring 
together the leaders holding different views and it would be even 
better if he could bring them in touch with the Viceroy. So he 
took advantage of my visit to Delhi and invited His Excellency the 
Viceroy and some leaders to tea. As his guest, my presence there 
was natural. The Brahmin*s duty is to perform the marriage cere- 
mony, not to run the household. Similarly, Vithalbhai brought 
togeffier leaders holding divergent views, but except for drinking 
tea and indulging in casual chit-chat what can such a gathering 
do? Vithalbhai had desired a great deal. He made attempts 
to broach the subject through jokes and broad hints. But these 
attempts have their limits. So one may say that we did not dis- 
cuss the subject which I believe he wanted us to discuss. In other 
words, the tea-party brought incompatibles together or, 'to use an 
English expression, the ice was broken; in the language of the 
Rajputs, they drank casumbo*. Or to use plain speech, they got rid 
of mutual fear. The reader must realize that nothing more hap- 
pened. If he is sensible, he will know that anyone who sa 3 ra some- 
thing else has happened is naive. In fact it could not have been 
otherwise. Our salvation lies in our own hands. A fruitful 
meeting can only take place when we have gathered strength and 
become conscious of it. Today we lack self-confidence. We have 
achieved nothing. And so long as we do not accompli^ something 
which wotdd give us self-confidence, all the meetings we may 
arrange will not bring about the desired result. We must not 
hope for it. So my summing up of the Delhi meeting is that people 
should forget it and get on to doing anne work or other for 


* As pre{>aratioa drunk at sodal or fonnal get-togedier 
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swaraj. Considering the matter thus, I wish the readers would 
ask not what happened at the party but rather what happened 
in the Working Committee. They should not rest content with 
the report appearing in newspapers. Hence I shall come to the 
point. The main discussion in the Working Committee was 
about the boycott of foreign cloth. It was in that connection 
that I was invited to Delhi. I placed before the Committee my 
experience of Kotri which I have related in an article on Sind.* 
I suggested that, if the members of the Working Committee agreed, 
the clause about khadi should be deleted and that we should take 
the risk of doing so before the Congress session. No one was pre- 
pared to take that risk. All felt that the question of doing away 
with khadi could never be raised when there was a talk of boy- 
cotting foreign cloth. Everyone also felt that the boycott of 
foreign cloth was the best weapon we had at present. The scheme 
which I have already published was endorsed unanimously. A 
special committee was appointed for the purpose. And it was 
authorized to nominate the rest of the members. I was appointed 
Chairman of the committee and I accepted it with humility.^ 
But I must confess that I do not have the strength or the self- 
confidence to bring credit to that office. That I lack self-con- 
fidence does not mean that I have softened on boycott. But I 
have no idea what support we can get from people in this respect. 
AU the same I prayerfolly agreed to shoulder the responsibility of 
the office which I could not have very well refused. I hope that 
the Gujaratis will lighten my burden by sharing this responsibility 
with me and in this everyone — men and women, young and old 
— will be able to take part. Those who possess articles of foreign 
cloth should voluntarily discard them and if they wish to go a 
step further, they should send these to me or to the Provincial 
Congress Committee. If the sender does not give any instruc- 
tions, the clothes will be burnt. Those who do not send the clothes 
should themselves bum them. They should give up the use of 
such clothes for good and use khaddar instead. If the people 
whole-heartedly accept this boycott there will certainly be some 
scarcity of cloth, but to avoid this we must be economical in our 
use of cloth and use only the minimum amount of khadi that 
we need. If people do so, there will be sufficient khadi to meet 
everyone’s requirements and we can prove the efficacy of boycott 
fbreign cloth without any difficulty. People should begin with 

t Fiifc ip, 10-2, 
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themselves, and then approach their neighbours, firiends and re- 
latives who use foreign cloth. If people take upon themselves 
the responsibility, the task of boycotting foreign doth will be re- 
latively easy. So much for the boycott of foreign cloth. Another 
important resolution was one sponsored by Bharat Bhuidian 
Malaviyaji. It was to the effect that processions should be taken 
out everywhere on the 10th of March and resolutions ^ould be 
passed about the Nehru Report. The idea behind the resolution 
is that unless the Nehru Report is accepted, people will not be 
satisfied. The 10th of March is a Simday. On the following 
Sunday people should propagate khadi by selling it from door 
to door and holding exhibitions. The Sunday after that should 
be spent mainly in prohibition work. And the Sunday following, 
in lathi display and other such ancient sports. In this way these 
three types of constructive work should be undertaken on three 
consecutive Sundays. The resolution of 10th March is not to 
be repeated every mondi. No one should interpret this resolution 
to mean that since all Sundays of a month are devoted to khadi, 
prohibition and sports, nothing has to be done on week days. 
As I have said above, the day-to-day programme of khadi has 
been framed by the Working Committee. For the remaining two 
activities and for the ones designed to develop strength in people, 
different organizations should frame their own programmes. The 
object of Malaviyaji’s resolution is to extract from people work 
connected with these three things on three different Sunda3ra of 
every month. 

Other resolutions were also passed in the Working Oam- 
mittee. But I cannot cite them in answer to the question posed 
in the title. But the work in Delhi does not end with the two 
important resolutions alreadv mentioned. I do not attach less 
importance to the discussions I had with Mr. Jinnah and others 
on the Hindu-Muslim question. I cannot of course point to any 
immediate result of these discusaons. However, it is my firm 
belief that such efforts can never be in vain. This was the reason 
behind Motilalji’s calling me to Delhi. It is necessary to inform 
the readers that these efforts were limited in scope. They were 
within the framework of the Nehru Report. We discussed fully 
how to meet with the complaints of Muslims with regard to the 
Nehru Report. We came to the conclusions that although 
changes may be made in it, with the approval of the people 
when the time comes, for the present and for this year this Report 
should, from the people’s point of view, be considered a final and 
demand and wherever it is accepted it shotild be done 
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unconditionally. Then alone can the consolidation of the people’s 
strength be achieved through the Report. It can never be achiev- 
ed through something regarding which no determined public opi- 
nion has been created. The rule applies to all types of struggles. 
But it is indispensable for satyagraha, that is, non-co-operation. 
Satyagraha strengthens and is possible only over an issue on 
which a definite opinion has been formed. How can we insist on 
truth regarding something which can be varied at will? For 
anything which is variable a potent weapon like satyagraha which 
is constant for all time cannot be used. That is its beauty and 
also its limitation. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ncaajivan, 24-2-1929 


24. SUNSET AT MORNING 

There have been letters and telegrams of condolence on the 
death of my grandson Rasik. Instead of replying individually I 
have thought it proper to express my gratitude to all of them 
through Toung India and Nasajtvan. Those who have sent mes- 
sages will forgive me for not being able to reply to them indivi- 
dually. 

It was not my intention to notice this death, but as the news 
appeared in the newspapers and people have written to me, it 
seems proper for me to take some note of it. 

As for me, the death of friends and relatives does not hurt 
as much as it used to. All religions forbid fear of death or grief 
over death. Yet we are afraid of death and grieve over the death 
of a dear one. And if someone dies in the prime of youth, there 
is greater grief. Truly speaking, death is God’s eternal blessing. 
The body which is used up falls and the bird within flies away. 
So long as the bird does not die, the question of grief does not 
arise. 

When despite this there is grief on the death of a relative, it 
only shows our selfishness and delusion. .For the past many years, 
I have been trying to rid myself of this delusion. Hence the 
shock on hearing news of Rasik’s death was not severe. What 
shock there was, was due to selfishness. 

.:^Rasik was seventeen years of age. He had been under my 
from childhood and, like other boys, he was being given 
service. , He -was an active, clever and bright 
brave; He was always first in talting 
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up work that called for courage. During the past one year his 
boisterousness was turning into strength. He was a student of 
the Gita. He was an expert carder and spinner. Once or twice 
he took to spinning continuously for twenty-four hours — and did 
it successfully. 

My youngest son Devdas is working at the Jamia Millia in 
Delhi. He teaches spinning and Hindi to the students there. 
About four months back, he had asked for the services of Raak 
and another grandson of mine, Navin, to teach carpentry and 
weaving. Both Rasik and Navin had gone to Delhi and were 
doing good work there. Earlier, because of his keen desire to 
serve, Rasik had gone to Bardoli. He became popular wherever 
he went. The selfish thought that Providence took away such a 
promising worker made me grieve; but then I thought that Pro- 
vidence is always just and is therefore kind and it would get work 
out of Rasik. By this faith I have been consoled. 

After going to Delhi, Rasik turned a devotee. "When I was 
on my way back via Delhi after the Congress session, Rasik had 
told me that he had entered his seventeenth year. At that time, 
like many other boys, he took certain vows: first to eat only 
three things at a meal; secondly, to have only three meals a day, 
and thirdly, to complete within two years the study of the Batna- 
yam with commentary. Knowing his restless temperament, I had 
warned him. But he told me that he found nothing difficult in this 
and that he liked to read the Ramayana. I was pleased. 

With reference to these vows, Rasik wrote to me the follow- 
ing letter*, on the 18th of January. On the 8th of February he 
passed away. 

Very few get the care that Rasik received. He was a dear 
nephew and student of Devdas and had received his noatchless 
service. Dr. Ansari was not merely his physician; he was like a 
father to him. Dr. Sharma was always at his beck and call. Two 
nurses were appointed by the doctors to nurse him. Muslim friends 
from thejamia left nothing to be desired so far as nursing him was 
concerned. The Hindus who learnt of his illness were at his 
service, day and night. I am indebted to all of them. Rasik had 
realized at such an early age the value of service and duty and 
engrossed himself in it; taken difficult vows, regarded them as 
easy to fulfil and read the Gita with endmsasm having vowed 
to finish study of the Rajmyana in two years’ time. He met death 
while cherishing such noble sentiments and receiving unsurpassed 
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care. Everyone will envy such a death. And if a grandfather 
like me feels grieved at this, it is purely selfishness and infatuation. 
[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 24-2-1929 


25. LETTER TO JAIRAMDAS DOULATRAM 

The Ashram, Sabarmati, 
February 24y 1929 

MY DEAR JAIRAMDAS, 

I have your letter as also your telegram. Nothing concrete 
could possibly result from the tea-party. But you vdll see my 
account* of it in ^avajivan issued today. Get somebody to read 
it to you. 

Of course the auditor and inspector will have to go to Sind 

also. 

I did discuss the Sind affairs with Motilalji. He was glad 
that I had gone into the thing and agreed that wherever there 
was irregularity, it should be put down. My note in Toung India 
has, I hope, cleared the matter.^ 

With reference to your telegram, I am glad you are coming. 
I am leaving on the 1st March for Burma via Dettii. You should 
therefore try to come on before the 28th. More when we meet. 

Tom mcitdy^ 

From a microfilm: S.N. 15353 


26. LETTER TO GIRDHARILAL 

The Ashram, Sabarmati, 
February 24, 1929 

DEAR LALA GIRDHARILAL, 

I have your two letters. It is difficult to say beforehand that 
whenever I go to Delhi I shall stay with you. Whenever I go 
there, it is a special purpose that takes me. And my residence is 
determined by the purpose, as it was during my last visit to Delhi. 

The Punjab is included in my programme. And I hope to 
be there in June. But this should be fixed up with Jawaharlal. 

impp. 24-8. 

* rtdt pp. 11 - 2 . 
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I must not discuss your long letters about what I have writ- 
ten. You will discuss them personally when we meet. 

I understand what you say about the Exhibition. I have no 
doubt that the provincial committee is quite competent to malre 
all necessary arrangements about it. But I have no doubt also 
that the Provincial Congress Committee will make a thorough 
mess of it so far as khadi is concerned and so far abo as ^e 
swadeshi part of it is concerned. But I have said my say. 

Your suggestion about the other conferences not being held 
at the time of the Congress is worthy of consideration. There is 
much to be said in its favour. I have already written at length 
in reply to Dr. Satyapal’s letter. 

Your remarks about Mahantism, political mutts, and Udyoga 
Mandir are interesting. We must agree to differ on this point. 
You have evidently not cared to remember that Udyoga Mandir 
is an humbler name adopted because of our weaknesses and when 
we feel that we have somewhat surmoimted om weaknesses, we 
propose to revert to the original name.* 

Equally interesting is your homily about younger men. 

Tom suumh, 

Laia Girdbarilai. 

DrwAN Bhawan 
Delhi 

From a microfilm: S.N. 15346 


* In his letter dated February 18, 1929, the addressee had written; “I am 
dead against personal deification and canonizing of institutions. Personal regard, 
respect and affection are things apart We have had too much of ‘mahantism* 
in this cotmtry. It is time that we protest against the revival of this policy. 
Religious ‘mutts’ abouiuiing all over the country are bad enough. We caimot 
afford to add to them by creating political mutts now. Anything that savours 
<£ thig unreal attitude of sacteduess or sanctimoniousness will find young men 
revolting. For this reason I am sorry for the change the name of ‘Satya- 
g^aha Ashram’ to ‘Udyoga Mandir*.” 



27. LETTER TO JASWAMTRAI 

The Ashram, Sabarmati, 
Februaiy 24, 1929 

DEAR LAIA JASWANTRAI, 

I have your letter of the 13th instant. Acharya Gidwani saw 
me during my visit to Mirpurkhas and talked to me about the 
Antyaja boys and khadi and told me that I was to expect a letter 
from you. The letter I got only on my return to Sabarmati from 
Delhi. I hardly think that I need interfere with you and 
Acharya Gidwani. I am sure you will do just what is right. I 
would have shown your letter to Sjt. Manilal Kothari if he had 
been here. As it is, he is in attendance upon his father who is 
ailing in Wadhwan. 

Tours sincerely^ 

Sjt. Laxa Jaswantrai 
Jaswantrai & Sons 
Commission Agents 
Karachi 

From a microfilm: S.N. 13367 

28. LETTER TO KANTHIMATHI 

The Ashram, Sabarmati, 
Februaiy 24, 1929 


MV DEAR KANTT, 

I have your letter. If your mother-in-law is so unreasonable, 
I suppose it is better that you let her buy two Bangalore saries. 
You win wear them only when you find it absolutely necessary for 
the sake of your mother-in-law. I am sure that if you persist, 
you will infect your surroundings with your faith in khadi. 

Tours anesnly 

Smt. Kanthimathi 
G/o Dr. G. B. Rama Rao 
Kanthi Nivas 
Basavangddi 
Bangadore Crrv 


From a microfilin: S.N. 15012 



29. SHADI AXD SWARAy^ 

[February 24, 1929]^ 

Because mills must depend for their existence on the goodwill 
of the Government whom people resist and are therefore bound 
to fail the nation at the most critical moment and 

Because mills are always dependent upon foreign machinery 
and largely foreign skill. 

From the oi^inal: G.W. 5343. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


30. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

The Ashram, Sabarmati, 

February 24, 1929 

CEDE* MrBAy 

I have now carefully looked at your notes on khadi, and your 
chart. The chart is quite good. The khadi notes are also good. 
You will touch up the spelling and wherever there is the slightest 
doubt, look up the dictionary. There must be no room to cor- 
rect your spelling and in anything you get printed, there must be 
no error. 

I have added two paragraphs® to your note on mills. Hic rest 
is all right. I am not quite clear that the notes may not bear your 
signature. You will therefore discuss with Rajendra Babu or use 
your own judgment. They must be authorized iu>tes; therefore, 
if they do not bear your signature, they must be from the Bihar 
branch of the AH-In^a Spinners’ Association. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Shrimati Mirabai 

From the original: G.W. 5345. Courtesy: Mirabdm; also GJN. 9401 


t The two paragra^ were added to answers drafted fay Mirabehn to the 
question: ‘'Why can khadi he^ us to win swaraj better than Indian mill- 
dodi?” For Mirabehn’s draft, Appendix I. 

2 Fidr the following item. 

3 Vide the fmeeding item. 
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31. LETTER TO KONDA VENKATAPPATTA 

The Ashram, Sabarmati, 

Febnuuy 24, 1929 

DEAR ERIEND, 

I had your telegram, which relieved me. You quite realize 
why I had to decide upon going to Burma. I am now making 
every preparation to fulfil the obligation about Andhra in April. 
If I had not the Kathiawar Political Conference demanding my 
presence, I should have come directly to Andhra from Burma. 
As it is I shall leave Gujarat for Andhra Desh during the first 
week of April. Please draw up a provisional programme and let 
me have it. I am wanted to be present at the All-India Cong- 
ress Committee meeting in Allahabad on the 14th of May. You 
will therefore disengage me from Andhra so as to enable me to 
reach Allahabad on the 14th of May. 

Here is a typical letter from Nellore. I enclose also a copy 
of my reply.* 

I am at the Ashram up to the 28th instant. I leave on the 
1st March for Delhi, reaching there on the 2nd. I have to stop 
there before I can get the connecting train for Calcutta. The 
Delhi address is: Care Lakshmi Narayan Gadodia, Gadodia Stores, 
Chandni Chowk, Delhi. I reach Calcutta on the night of the 
3rd March. I am in Calcutta on the 4th which is Monday. 
My address at Calcutta will be: C/o Sjt. Satis Chandra Das Gupta, 
Khadi Pratishthan, Sodepur (E.B. Rly.). On the morning of the 
5th March I leave for Rangoon. My address at Rangoon is: 
G/o Dr. P. J. Mehta, 14 Moghul Street, Rangoon. I am giving 
you thes§ particulars so that you can establish communication 
with me at these different places if necessary. 

Tottrs smemly, 

Sjt. Konda Venkatappayya 
Guntur 

From a photostat: S.N. 15352 


* This is not available. 



32. LETTER TO DEVCHAND PAREKH 


The Ashram^ Sabaematz, 

[Februaiy 24^ 1929^ 

BHAISHRI DEVCHAIJDBHAIj 

There is one Mahant Gbpalnath Bholanath in Junagadh. 
He is an Antyaja. His address is: Ravra Mandap’s Premises, 
Inside Vagheshwari Gate. It is a place sacred to the Antyajas. 
At the place there is a well whose construction has been left un- 
finished. It has been so because, as he says, there is no money 
to complete it, and nobody to do the work. If you know any- 
one at Junagadh through whom we can get the well completed, I 
can make arrangements for the money required. I£ you can 
help in this, please write to me immediately. Let me also know 
your estimate of the expenditure. 

Ghampa must be doing well. I am leaving for Burma on 
1st and hope to reach in time for the Conference^. 

BUssings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJNf. 5688 


33. TELEGRAM TO F. W. WILSON^ 

[On or after February 24, 1929Y 

WHILST I REJOICaa WITH ENGLISHMEN OVER EJNG*S RECOVERY 
I MAY NOT ASSOCIATE MYSELF WITH MOVEMENT THAT HAS 
NECESSARILY POLITIGAL SIGNIFICANCE AND THAT WOULD 

IMPLICITLY COMMIT ME TO A SYSTEM FOR WHICH KING 
STANDS AND WHICH MY LIFE IS PLEDGED TO DESTROY. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 15351 

* From the postmark of clearance 

2 Kathiawar Political C<mfercnce 

3 F. W. Wilson, editor of Pwneer, Allahabad, had in a tek^;ram suggested 
starting a thanksgiving fund, on the mcovery of King Emperor, which would 
be utilized for the “poor and needy thrwighout India’* and sought Gandhiji’s 
peixnission to publish his name in the list of subscribers. 

^ The telegram under reply was received at Sabaroaati Ashr a m on Febru- 
ary 24, 1929. 



34. LETTER TO GAIfGADEVI SAMABHTA 


Silence Day [TBcfore February 25, 192Sf}^ 

DEAR SISTER, 

Bhai Chhaganlal writes that you have again had a relapse. 
As you are resolved not to go out of the Ashram for treatment all 
I can say is may God give you peace. Sickness and death are 
ever with the body. Since we revere the Gita why should we grieve 
over iUness or death? Of course, we should not deliberately fall 

m. 

Should you feel like going out of the Ashram for a change 
of air there would be no shame or sin in doing so. “May Tulsidas 
by whatever means find refuge at the feet of the Lord.”^ 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2547 


35. LETTER TO JASWANTRAI 

Satvagraha Ashram, Sabarmah, 

February 25, 1929 

DEAR lAXA JASWAm'RAJgi, 

1 am sending by separate registered post receipts for the indi- 
vidual members who paid for the Lalaji Memorial Fund at 
Karachi. The total amount for which receipts have been sent 
comes to Rs. 40,935-15-0. This is according to the list you sent 
to us and to the Treasurer at Calcutta. In sending the receipts 
the treasurer has asked us to request you to remit the balance 
amount of Rs. 935-15-0 at an early date. 

What have you done with ornaments? If you have dispos- 
ed of them, please let us know the amount realized thereby. 

We are leaving Ahmedabad on the 1st March for Rangoon 
via Didhi and Calcutta. Our address at Delhi is: G/o Lakshmi 
Natayan Gadodia, Gadodia Stores, Chandni Chowk, Delhi, 

^ From the reference to the addressee’s health and from Gandhiji’s address- 
ing her as “Dear Sister” this letter seems to have been written before the letter 
to her dated Fdmiary 25, 1929. 

2 From a verse from Tulsidas’s Vxnaya PtOrika 
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where we stay on the 2nd March. And our Calcutta address is: 
G/o Sjt. Satis Chandra Das Gupta, Khadi Pratishthan, Sodepur 
(E. B. Rly.)> where we reach on 4e 3rd night and stay till 5th 
morning. We take steamer on the 5th morning for Rangoon 
which place we reach on the 8th March. Our address at Rangoon 
is: G/o Dr. P. J. Mehta, 14 Moghul Street, Rangoon. 

Tours duurtlyi 

Encl. (Receipts sent by separate registered packet) 

Ffooi a microfilm: S.N. 13368 


36. LETTER TO MIRASEHJf 

Motidqy [Fehnuay 25, 1929^ 

Oriiio 

I daily receive your instructive letters. Your work bears the 
pronuse of a big future. It is good that you are working along 
the line of least resistance. The introduction of Yogendrababu’s 
wife makes your miniature ashram a good model to work upon. 

I leave here on 1st March and go through Delhi. Probably 
Patna is on the way. The Delhi route is the quickest and the 
cheapest. I reach Calcutta Simday night, 3rd March. 4th March 
is the silence day. I leave Calcutta Tuesday morning, 5lh Mardi. 

Balkrishna came here yesterday. He will attend to the weaving 
department. Fresh effort is being made to put the Gita reading 
on a firm footing. 

Ghhotelal is still an uncertain factor but he is slaving away 
as usual. Mahadev will accompany me. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From the oiiginal: C.W. 5347. Courtesy: Mirabdm; also G.N. 9403 


iHie letter ai^Mais to have beoi writtea on the Monday pceoedmg 
Manh 1, 1929, that is, Fehniary 25, 



57. LETTER TO GANGADEVI SANADHYA 

Silence Day [February 25^ 1929Y 

GHI. GANGADEVI, 

I was very glad to have your letter. Take a sun-bath early in 
the morning and only as long as you can stand it. No giddiness 
should occur. Rash on the body is a good sign. I cannot imder- 
stand the cause of the pain in die bones. If you find it tiring to 
sit up for a whole hour, sit up for half an hour. Certainly you 
should feel thirsty. Drink plenty of boiled water. It will be good 
to add four or five grains of soda bicarb. We shall see later about 
your taking sunlight passing through glass. Keep me informed 
about your condition. You have written nothing about Totaram- 
ji’s eye. Why? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2542 

38. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
February 26^ 1929 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

I have your letters. I want to send you a longish thing, but I 
must not now. I have wired to you about Sitla Sahai.^ I have 
wired^ to you today that I shall be passing through Allahabad and 
that I shall be in Delhi for seven hours. I wish that we could see 
each other either in Delhi or in Allahabad and you may even 
travel some distance with me if it is possible. 

1 am trying to procure the services of Jairamdas as Secre- 
tary for the boycott committee.^ He is coming here tomorrow. 

^ From Gandhiji’s recommending of sun-baths to the addressee this letter 
seems to have been written on the silence day preceding the letter dated 
March 4, 1929 to Ghhaganlal Joshi. 

2 The telegram is not available. Jawaharlal Nehru in his letter dated 
February 20 had asked whether Gandhiji would like Sida Sahai to go to the 
Ashram immediately or to spend the next month or six wedcs in U.P. mak- 
ing arrangements for Gandhiji’s tour and then go to the Adiram, 

3 The telegram is not available. 

^Vide pp. 20-1. 
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LETTER TO G. RAJAOOPALAGHARI 

If he consents, of course, he has to leave the Council at least for 
this year. We shall talk about the future programme of the boy- 
cott committee. About the use of the purses to be presented to 
me, what you have said is quite correct. It will be predominant- 
ly used for khadi work. The tour was to be undertaken for khadi, 
but naturally I will now talk about the constructive programme. 
But if the people give the money unconditionally as they should, 
and if you think that some other use might be made of a part of 
the purses, we shall discuss about it. But you may put down 
this also as an item for discussion when we meet, lest I forget 
when we meet. 

I would like you not to arrange a hurricane tour but give 
more time to a few centres where people from surrounding places 
may gather, and not many functions at one village. If you have 
not read my note^ about this in Young India please do read it now. 

Ywts sincmly^ 
A. SUBBIAH 

for Bapu 

Gandbi-Nehru Papers, 1929. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library; also 15354 


59. LETTER TO C. RAJAGOPALACHARl 

Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
February 26, 1929 

1 have your telegram. I am publishing it with a note.^ But I 
repeat my complaint. Whatever the cause, you fail to back your 
appeal with facts and figures from week to week. You may not 
plead want of time or you want to plead want of time, then 
don’t expect any response. You may not have the cake and eat 
it. I myself after the publication of the appeal was utterly in the 
dark as to what was happening. Surely Santanam or whoever is 
in charge can say from week to week how much relief has^ been 
given, what kind of relief has been given and to whom it has 
been given. You are talking about volunteers going to the vil- 
lages taking notes. Some telling experience might be given. The 
condition of the homes of these people might be given. A hun- 
dred things suggest themselves to me. How do you expect people 

* rrde p. 15. 

2 yide pp. 48-9. 
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to respond when very telKng figures [are not] thrust upon their 
attention from week to week, indeed firom day to day? You can 
say if you send such reports they won’t be published. 

You will see from my notes that I have justified your tele- 
gram somehow or other. My complaint against you is that the 
telegram was not absolutely inevitable. The facts related in the 
telegram do not suddenly come under your notice. You can 
send telegrams about landslips, overflowing flood to a terrible 
extent, but you cannot telegraph about the daily happenings in 
a famine area, unless you send news to ^ distant newspaper from 
day to day. Do please wake up. I will find the Rs. 5,000/- some- 
how or other. But what is the use? That won’t be in answer to 
your appeal, that would be merely from friend to friend and that 
is not how you want this relief, if I understand it rightly. And 
if you wanted it that way, you could simply have telegraphed: 
you must send me Rs. 5,000/- for my starving people. Verb. sap. 

SjT. C. Rajagopalaohariar 
Gandhi Ashram 
Tiruchengodu 

Prom a photcatat: S.N. 15355 


40. LETTER TO D. G. AMBEKAR 

Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
Februeay 27j 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I had your previous letter also. But owing 
to tour in Sind and intense pressure, the letter remained un- 
answered. 

I am not inclined to believe that Sjt. Avari is denied the 
use of khadi because he wants to wear khadi. If you have any 
written documents about it, I should like to have them and if I 
know the facts, I might be able to guide you. 

Tours siuemfy, 

Sjt. D. G. Ambekar 
Secretary 

Nagpur Town Congress, Arms Act Satyagraha Committbe 
Near Daji School 
O iROLE No. 8, Nagpur 

Prom a micr<£ka: S.N. 15014 



41. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


Tee Ashsam, Saearuati, 
Februa^ 27 ^ 1929 

SjT. Ghanshyamdas Biria. 

Treasoker, Lalaji Memorial Fund 
8 Royal Exchange Place 
Calcdtta 

DEAR SIR, 

Attached please find the supplementary list* of donations for 
Lalaji Fund from Karachi. The total amounts to Rs. 45,000/- 
out of which Rs. 43,223/- have been so far realized in cash. 

Rs. 40,000/- have already been sent to you. I now .enclose a 
cheque for Rs. 3,223/- for the cash balance. As soon as I receive 
the balance from the Treasurer at Karachi I shall remit you the 
same. 

Kindly arrange to issue receipts for the individual members 
and also a cutcha receipt for me frr my office file. 

Tours siuenfy, 

Enel. 1 cheque (No. A/cc. 11109 on Imperial Bank of India) 

From a microfilia: SJC^. 13369 


42. LETTER TO ROMAIN ROLLAJ4D 

Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
Febrway 27^ 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

This letter introduces you to a young fiaend B. B. Desai 
from whom when I was convalescent I received kind treatment in 
his bungalow at a seaside place. Young Desai is an earnest student 
of French. He has been professor of French in a Bombay Col- 
lege. He wants however to increase his knowledge of French 
and therefore wishes to place himself under the influence of French 


*This is not reproduced here. 



44. A MARVELLOUS FASTING CURE 

As I had and still have no desire to turn Toung India into a 
herald of health, not because it would be wrong to do so, but 
because I have neither the time nor the qualifications for the 
task and because I undertook the charge of Toung India in the 
interest of the movement for India’s fi'eedom, I have hesitated, 
for the four weeks that the report* referred to by K. G. D. has 
been on my file, to give it publicity. I have twice read the report 
and it reads so true and is so well written that I can no longer 
resist K.G.D.’s appeal. As the reader is aware I believe in fasting 
both for its spiritual and its medicinal value. I daily advise it at 
the Udyoga Mandir and almost invariably with beneficial results. 
I know that if the medical profession courageously popularized 
fasting among their patients, there would be infinitely less suffering 
than there is now and that many would be saved who now die 
through the drug and the feeding treatment. I therefore gladly 
find room for K.G.D.’s accurately-drawn report of his wife’s 
case. I must however warn others interested in fasting and kindred 
experiments against hoping that their reports too would find room 
in Toung India if they sent them. They are at liberty however 
to send authentic reports for my private information and gui- 
dance. 

Toung India, 28-2-1929 


45. THE DELHI VISIT 

1 have dealt with the Speaker’s party elsewhere^ but I would 
like to enlist the reader’s serious attention for the business that 
took me to Delhi. The Working Committee needed my presence 
for understanding my scheme of boycott of foreign cloth before 
passing it. The Committee was in earnest about it. I had there- 
fore to interrupt my programme after Sind and go to Delhi 
at Pandit Motilalji’s call. The Working Committee discussed it 
at great length and finally accepted the scheme without any 
material alteration. A special committee has been formed to 
give effect to the scheme. Not without much hesitation have I 

* This is not reproduced here. 

2 m p. 46. 
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' This is not reproduced here. 

2 m p. 46. 
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shouldered the burden of being its chairman. My hesitation was 
due to the feeling that those who could, if they meant, bring 
about the boycott would not respond and that probably they did 
not believe in khadi. But I saw too that I had no business to 
refuse to shoulder the responsibility, merely because of a feel- 
ing which after all might have no foundation in fact. Mine was 
but to try. 

The scheme is now before the country. The Gonunittee will 
try to bring it home to everyone it can reach. But meanwhile it 
is so incredibly simple that everyone can enforce it in his or her 
own person. Let everyone who has any foreign cloth in his 
or her possession discard it and replace it by gemine khadi. Too 
much stress cannot be put upon the adjective genuine. The 
scheme therefore provides that no khadi should be considered 
genuine unless it is certified by the All-India Spinners’ Association. 
This is easily done by merely buying from depots certified by 
the AU-India Spinners’ Association or from trustworthy persons. 
Let no one belittle his or her own individual effort. Complete 
boycott means an aggregate of individual effort. Every yard of 
foreign cloth given up brings the boycott nearer, every yard of 
khadi bought relieves some distress. Even as constant dropping 
wears away stones so will constant and continuing boycott of 
foreign cloth stop the greatest drain from India and bring about 
all the inevitable implications of such boycott. It is therefore 
sinful to sit still and do nothing on the plea of futility of indi- 
vidual action and wait for a call from a committee or for action 
on a national scale. It is the individual effort that will have 
precipitated the national response whenever it comes. 

Pandit Malaviyaji’s resolution too deserves the earnest atten- 
tion of every national organization and national worker. It seeks 
to rivet the nation’s attention on the Nehru Report on the 10th 
March which is a Sunday. During this year of grace that Report 
is the national war-cry. The swaraj of our coining is to be found 
in the Nehru Report. Self-respect demands Aat we should 
work for the attainment of swaraj as defined in it. We shall find 
ourselves unready on the 1st January 1930, if we have not cease- 
lessly worked for the acceptance of tiie Nehru Report till the mid- 
night of December 31st next. But it may be asked what is the 
use of harping on the Nehru Report when many Mussalmans 
and many Sikhs are intensely dissatisfied with it? My answer is: 
no document has received so much support as this and no other 
is likely to receive greater support. And when I say that we 
^ould concentrate upon securing approval of the Report, I do 



t 5 BusiiA. &ok6k&ss cokMtrrjEfe 4^ 

not exclude the possibility of alterations in it. What I however 
exclude is the possibility of alterations in it at the point of the 
bayonet. Alterations will be and must be made wherever justice 
demands it. It was for that reason that the Convention instead of 
being wound up was adjourned sine die. And these alterations 
should be made not now but when the Report has gained weight 
enough to compel acceptance, and when it has arrived at that 
stage it may not be delivered for acceptance without such altera- 
tions as may be absolutely necessary and as may be agreed upon 
by mutual consent. Subject to this reservation, I submit that 
the Nehru Report should be presented at all public meetings for 
unconditional acceptance without mental reservations. After all 
that Report is the result of much labour and in the nature of 
an award delivered by arbitraton. No party may lightly repu- 
diate it. I therefore whole-heartedly support the proposal that 
the Nehru Scheme be the subject of resolutions ail over the 
country on the 10th proximo. 

The other parts of Malaviyaji’s resolution follow as a matter 
of course. The other parts e3q)ect the nation to concentrate on 
particular Sundays during every month on particular items of 
constructive programme. It does not noean that on week days we 
should go to sleep; but it means that on die Simdays in question 
we should concentrate more fully than on week days on the mat- 
ters for which those Sundays may be specifically reserved. The 
Congress has seriously devised the constructive programme as a 
sanction behind the Nehru Report It behoves us therefore to give 
full effect to the Congress programme which Malaviyaji’s resolu- 
tion seeks to do in part. 

Toimg India, 28-2-1929 


46. TO THE BURMA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

The Congpress Working Committee has asked me in terms of 
its resolution to have the finances of the Burma Congress Com- 
mittee audited and to do the inspection myself. I invite the 
Committee therefore to keep its accounts ready and have them 
audited by an auditor of standing and to have its legister and 
everything else in order at the time of my arrival in Burma, so that 
I migh t carry on my work without any loss of time. What would 
be required is a register containing the names of miginal mem- 
bers with their addresses, occupations and the amounts received 
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from them, a digest of work done by the Committee, first in res- 
pect of Congress resolutions, secondly of the work done for the 
Congress, a register of volunteers, the amount of donations 
received in the Committee’s office, description of the office staff, 
despatch book and a note upon the working of the khadi rule in 
the Congress constitution. 

Tomg India, 28-2-1929 


47. NOTES 
The Speaker’s Party 

No one has asked me what was done by the Working Com- 
mittee or what happened during the talks with Mr. Jinnah and 
other Mussalman friends. Everyone is eager to know what 
happened at the tea-party given by that marvel of a Speaker — 
Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel. This eagerness to know what happened 
there at the tea-party because H.E. the Viceroy was there shows 
that we still expect more from Englishmen than from ourselves. 
The change from 1920 to now is no doubt great in spite of the 
so-called set-back since 1922 but it is not yet great enough to 
inspire us with self-confidence. The want of it is the greatest 
stumbling-block in our progress towards our goal. 

The party was the Speaker’s creation. Though he never 
hides his colours he does not overstep the constitutional limits of 
his office and within those limits he never misses a single opportu- 
nity of serving the cause to which he is wedded — attainment of 
swaraj. He therefore brought about this party to break the ice 
as it were. But there cannot be much breaking of ice at a pri- 
vate, informal tea-party. And in my opinion, it cannot lead to 
any real advance or action unless both are ready. We know that 
we are not yet ready. England will never make any advance 
so as to satisfy India’s aspirations till she is forced to it. British 
rule is no philanthropic job, it is a terribly earnest business propo- 
sition worked out from day to day with deadly precision. The coat- 
ing of benevolence that is periodically given to it merely pro- 
longs the agony. Such occasional parties are therefore good only 
to the extent of showing that the brinpng together of parties 
will be easy enough when both are ready for business. Mean- 
while let the reader rest satisfied with the assurance that no poli- 
tical dgnificance attaches to the event. The party was one of 
%)eaker Patel’s many creditable freaks. 
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A Young Octogenarian’s Offers 

Babu Hardayal Nag is a leader in Bengal. He is an octo- 
genarian but like Dr. Besant has the energy and enthusiasm of 
youth. He now and then favours me with his enthusiastic opti- 
mistic letters. Here is his latest: 

I have just passed through a serious attack of hiccup. It appears 
God has spared my life this time to enable me to take part in the war 
of India’s independence which I am sure will commence from the mid- 
. night of 31st December of this year of grace. God has bestowed upon you 
the leadership of that war. And I understand you are making prepara- 
tions for India’s fight for freedom. I know my life is not worth much. 

I also know that I must pay my quota of the price for India’s indepen- 
dence. In the Russo-Japanese war^ a Japanese commander had to cross 
an unbridged ditdb. He asked his soldiers to throw themselves into it anH 
to make a bridge of human bodi^ so that his troops might pass over it. I 
know in the coming struggle you will also have to cross certain unbridg- 
ed ditches. Please enlist my name as one of those who will volimtarily 
fill up those ditches with their bodies to enable your troops to cross them, 
if for no other purpose. 

1 have no notion that after the midnight of 31st December 
next the war of India’s independence will commence and that I 
shall have to take up the leadership of the war. Nor have I 
made up my mind like Babu Hardayal Nag that the national 
demand will not have been granted before 1st January next dawns 
upon us.^ Just as I believe in living till death embraces me hold- 
ing myself in readiness for that warm embrace, so do I believe 
in the vindication of my just demand holding myself in readiness 
for a fight on the rejection of the demand by the appointed time. 
Many things are impossible for man, nothing is impossible for 
God. We witness the imexpected happening. I refiise to think 
that in our case alone, the unexpected will never happen. On 
the contrary, I cherish the belief that swaraj will come to us in 
a manner least expected by us. Ours is but to do what we think 
is the right thing for its advent. All the same I welcome the 
letter for its enthusiasm and commend it to the youth of the coun- 
try. I invite them to prepare even as this Bengali octogenarian is 
preparing. And he who would prepare must fulfil the conditions 
laid down in the constructive resolution which is designed to pre- 

^ A Mmilar note appeared in Mwajivan^ 24-2-1929. 

2 The note in Namjwan here adds: ‘*]^bu Hardayal Nag is an optimist. 
But my optimism surpasses that of his.” 
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pare the nation for the next year’s battle. The question of leader- 
ship will settle itself when the proper time comes. It is the cause 
and not the leader that matters.* 

Dinabandhu in America 

The following two cables were received from America regard- 
ing Dinabandhu Andrews’s visit to America. The first from 
Boston dated 18th instant runs as nearly as I can make it out: 

On occasion of Andrews’s visit Boston had luncheon in his honour 
where representatives from many influential organizations were present 
Resolution was unanimously passed of goodwill and fellowship to people 
of India. American Board Women’s prayer group, students Y.M.G.A., 
Boston Federation Churches, Massachusetts Federation Churches, Fellow- 
ship Youth represented. — R. A. Hume 

The second from Tuskegee dated 24th instant runs: 

Gracious fellowship with Andrews. His words and presence a bene- 
diction. India, AJEnca and America joined hands last nig^t. Love and 
greetings &otn Tuskegee. — ^Moton, Principal 

Andrews had expected when he decided to go to Europe to 
give himself a little rest. But he had practicaEy none. India’s cause 
demanded his unwearied labours in England, and now in res- 
ponse to a pressing call from the New. World he has gone there. 
In his letters he tells me he will have to go to British Guiana 
and he thinks that he must go also to South Africa. Marvellous 
as the Rt. Hon’ble Sastri’s work has been in that subcontinent 
Dinabandhu is of opinion that in view of impending general elec- 
tions in South Africa it is necessary for him to go there as the 
self-chosen ambassador of peace. 

Toung India, 28-2-1929 


48. MEED FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF 

Ghakravarti Rajagopalachari is a busy man. He is now 
touring all through the South with Sheth Jamnalalji in the inte- 
rest of Hindi propaganda. That accounts for his sending me the 
following telegram instead of sending a letter which might easily 
have been sent but for his touring. Here is the telegram 

* The note in Kmajimm here adds: “The cause is the swaraj, we are 
fiving for it and we are preparing to die for it.” 

. 2 Only extracts are reproduced here. 
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In response to appeals in Totaig India in October and December last 
the Pudupalayam4jandhi Ashram has so far received over Rs. 769. Of this 
Rs. 225 were received by us direct and Rs. 544 through the Sabarmati 
Ashram. . . . We have restricted our relief work to Adi-Dravidas of five 
villages within a mile of the Ash r am. ... A card is given to each family 
entitling them to buy at concession prices from the Ashram every Satur- 
day not more than five measures of jovari per adult and half this quan- 
tity for children below twelve. ... So far 108 families with 344 adults 
and 179 children have been registered and are receiving relief as above 
from 2nd February, 1929. . . . Even then the cost of relief will be Rs. 
1,312 of which we have received only Rs. 769. But there are other 
villages near the Ashram whose AduDraiida population is in a pitiable 
condition and is clamouring for relief. . . . Large numbers are emigra- 
tii^. But very poor and old persons, especially women and children, 
have not even this escape out of an intolerable situation. . , . We would 
very much like to give them food free. But our funds are limited. . . . 
We need at least Rs. 5,000 more to do work fairly satisfactorily. The 
call is very xirgent. 

This telegram hardly needs any supplementing. A Latin pro- 
verb says: bis dot qui cito daL He gives twice who gives soon. This 
is a case in point. Donors have been sending money in driblets 
for which he and I are duly thankful. But meanwhile the famine- 
stricken people are starving. Instead of reporting that they are 
starving Rajagopalachari might have any day to report that 
people are dying for want of food. Relief then might be too late. 
Let the donors who want to give give now. Rs. 5,000 is not 
much to give. The telegram contains enough details to prove 
the necessity for relief. 

Toung India, 28-2-1929 


49. TELEGRAM TO SATIS CHAJ4DRA DAS GUPTA 

Sabarmati, 

Ftbrucay 28, 1929 

Khadisthan 

Calcutta 

YOU MAY SETTLE ANYTHING YOU LIKE WITH 
CONSENT RAMJIBHAI. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: GJ^. 8714 


40-4 



50. LETTER TO SATIS CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


Fehmcay 28, 1929 

DEAR SATIS BABU, 

I reach Calcutta via Delhi by the Delhi-Calcutta Express on 
Sunday 3rd March about 8 p.m. I do not know the exact time 
of arrival. I do not know where you would want me to pass 
the silence day. I have in mind Jivanlal’s bungalow. It is no use 
my coming to Sodepur. The steamer leaves early morning on 
Tuesday, 5th March. This however would mean my missing 
Hemprabha Devi. But it seems to be inevitable. I shall have 
with me much writing work. 

Hope Hemprabha Devi is now out of the wood. She must 
not strain herself. Did I suggest sun-baths for her? I am daily 
having experiences of the treatment. 

Love. 

Tours, 

Bapu 

[PS*] . . 

Of course you will guard against the new Sangh conaing in 
conflict with the Congress. If it does, you will dissuade the Sangh 
from the Congress and still carry on work later. 

I have just heard from Rajendra Babu. I have wired say- 
ing I shall gladly hear them aU on Monday night after the 
silence is broken. Have you any papers [with you?]‘ 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 8713 


^Ihe words are illeg^Ie in the source. 



51. LETTER TO POJfAKA KAJfAKAMMA^ 

Fehnuay 28, 1929 

DEAK FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I am averse to any earmarking. The best 
thing is to leave the matter to my judgment and discuss the insti- 
tution with me. 

Yours sincerdy^ 
M. K. Gandhi 

From a blo<^iint of the ariginal: G.W. 9237 


52. LETTER TO PREMABEmf KANTAK 

Febnuay 28, 1929 

I have your clearly written letter. I remember you well. 
You are free to come whenever you like. There is no difficulty 
about your earning your way here. 

I leave tomorrow morning and return end of March only 
to leave again for Andhra Desha. I do not know when I shall 
be able to stay at the Ashram for any length of time. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Shruiati Prehabai Kantae 
P. L. Ladies’ Hostel 
Wacosha Gandhi Road 
Gamdevt 
Bombay 

Frcnn a photostat: G.N. lO&lZ 


I Founder the Kasturba Vidyalaya, Neilore 



53. INSTRUCTIOJ^ OJV LETTERS 

February 28, 1929 

Reply to these two letters. Use the money as you think 
proper, after reading the Marathi letter. 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati : S.N. 15374 


54. LETTER TO BECHAR PARMAR 

February 28, 1929 

BHAISHKI BECHAR, 

I have your sincere letter. I will not argue with you now. 
You may certainly resume your barber’s occupation and leave 
the school if you wish to. Do what will give peace to your soul. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5578 


55. LETTER TO V. L. PHADKE 

February 28, 1929 

BHAI MAMA, 

I have your letter. Here is the hanginan come to put the 
noose round your neck. Wear it if you have the courage. You 
have not proved a failure at the Antyaja Ashram. You will not 
fail even as Secretary. Restrict your work to constructive acti- 
vities. Don’t do even this work if it is likely to interfere with 
your work for the Antyajas. Write about Jagu. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3824 


* The letto:, dated February 25, 1929, was from Shankarrao Deo and 
oosicenied a aum of Rs. 51 sent by a donor. 



56. SPEECH AT UNVEILmC OF TILAK STATUE, 
AHMEDABAD 


Februcofy 28, 1929 

It is clear beyond doubt that after Vallabhbhai’s entering 
the Municipality, it too has become courageous, and I compli- 
ment it for the courage it has shown in installing the statue of the 
Lokamanya. There was a time, only a few years ago, when such 
acts were considered impertinent, because, formerly, if any library 
displayed a photograph of the Lokamanya, the Government either 
compelled the library to remove it or stopped any assistance 
given to it. But now times have changed, which is a matter for 
rejoicing. 

The late Lokamanya Tilak had sacrificed all his energies for 
the cause of swaraj. Only one who is ready to lay down his 
life for swaraj and is capable of winning swaraj for us within a 
short time can perform the ceremony of unveiling Tilak^s statue. 
Today you have all joined me in performing this ceremony; so, it 
is your duty too to prepare yourselves to win that swaraj for 
which the Lokamanya sacrificed his life. That being the directive 
of the Congress also, it is the duty of everyone to prepare himself 
for it. 

Though, at the moment, the political sky of India is clear, 
one cannot predict when clouds will gather. The Municipality 
should display, even in difficult times, the same courage that it 
has shown today in having this statue unveiled and in hoisting the 
national flag. Formerly the very mention of the word ‘swaraj’ 
was considered an act of high treason. The mantra of swadeshi and 
swaraj which the Lokamanya breathed into our ears even during 
such difficult times should find a place first in our minds and 
then in our hearts. We should be ready to lay down our lives 
for it. 

The other great quality of the Lokamanya was his simplicity. 
Although he could collect funds running* into lakhs yet he was 
extremely economical and simple in matters of food and cloth- 
ing, Our country is very poor compared to rich countries such 
as England and America. Here the average daily income of a 
person is just seven pice. If we exclude firom consideration 
millionaires like Seth Lalbhai and Seth Ambalal, we shall im- 
mediately get an idea of the wretched condition of ordinary 
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people. Hence, everyone should be simple and economical in 
food, clothing, and so on, and should encourage swadeshi. 

[From Gujarati] 

Prajahandku, 3-3-1929 


57. SPEECH AT PUBUG MEETING, AHMEDABAD^ 

Februaty 28, 1929 

My relations with Sastriji are such that it is unnecessary for 
me to describe them. Even if our political thinking is poles apart 
a bond firmer than the one that unites our hearts will not be 
found between any other two persons. In spite of differences 
between us in many matters, this bond endures. I do not know 
who between the two of xxs is the more generous. He has even 
said of me that I cannot tolerate others’ ideas. Yet Jfriendship, 
or opposition, between us has remained sweet. Such is our re- 
lationship. This is not the proper time for us to assess the ser- 
vices that Sastriji has rendered to India in South Africa. A man 
standing at the foot of the mountain cannot admire its beauty. 
But standing at a distance he recognizes it. Similarly, as you^^ 
farther and farther away from the twenty months of Sas^ji’s 
career there, you will be able to assess the value of his achieve- 
ments. He has freely spent all his wealth after going to South 
Africa, Bfis ambition was to think out ways in which he coiUd 
add to tihe glory of India in South Africa. As he had his critics 
too in South Africa, I have received accounts from both sides. 
But it is by no means certain that the work of one who has 
no critics is always valuable. By his stay in South Africa, SasMji 
has served Indians residing in all the Colonics. Sastriji has im- 
presssed them with his determination and purity. His presence 
there as a representative of the people has certainly brought s^raj 
also a step nearer. Now we have to learn from his experiences 
and I hope that he will live long to serve India, 

[From Gujarati] 

Prajabandhu, 3-3-1929 


' Ite meeting was called to hear V. S. Srinivasa Sastri xepott on his work 
la Soath Africa where he had gone as the Agent of the Government of India, 
pi^eaded at the meeting. 



58. SPEECH A T FLAG-HOISTING CEREMONY, AHMED ABAD 

Fehrueay 28, 1929 

I had thought that I would only have to unfurl the flag in 
the presence of a few councillors, but here, too, as the President 
has said in his speech, I would have to say a few words. I am 
grateful to you for the opportunity that you have given me to 
hoist the national flag and I once again congratulate the Munici- 
pality on adopting the national flag as its own. I do not think that 
many of you know what the national flag signifies. Since I gave 
my interpretation* of it the country has largely accepted it. There 
are no doubt a few difierences of opinion, but by and large, so 
far as I have been able to see, India has accepted it. 

The flag has three colours — orange, green and white. The 
orange is for Hindus, green for Muslims and white for other 
conununities. There is a great thought behind it. It is a con- 
fluence of three currents, and the three coloius express the hope 
that all communities would live in harmony, and bestow this 
blessing upon all; the spinning-wheel in the centre suggests that 
we all have to seek its assistance. This national flag certainly 
contains the outward symbols, but though the spinning-wheel is 
there and the different colours arc there, if we do not have within 
us the spirit that underlies it, then, as I said before in the park, 
it is nothing but a rag. 

Today, in India, some people hold that Hindus and Muslims 
will never get on well together, that these incompalibles can never 
be on good terms now or in the future, that independence here 
could either be for the Hindus or for the Muslims. Others who 
do not belong to these two communities feel that we shall not be 
able to escape the rule of Japan or Germany. If this line of think- 
ing still persists, it is meaningless to hoist this national flag. You 
who are present here to witness the unfurling of this flag should 
take a vow that the Hindus, Muslims and Christians or any 
other community which regards India as its home, will co-operate 
with one another for securing swaraj for India. What the Presi- 
dent has said is true, namely, that we wish to be free. 

The swaraj that we aspire for is to be secured with the 
strength of these three colours. If we have the conviction fliat 
swaraj cannot be won by any other means, then the hoisting of 

* Fi* Vd. XrX, pp. 561-2. 
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this flag is worth while. The resolve which is signified by the 
spinning-wheel should be shared by all — the President and all 
others. Different circumstances may confront you tomorrow 
and you may be asked to take down this flag. In many a 
municipality in India this flag has been hoisted and also taken 
down. I, therefore, warn you that you are never to take down 
this flag once it has been hoisted and for that not only you, 
the members of the Municipality, but every citizen who is a voter 
has to struggle till the very end. We have added to our strength 
by performing this task and I pray to God that this flag may be 
an inspiration to us all. 

[From Gujarati] 

Prajabandhu, 3-3-1929 


59. TELEGRAM TO DR. P. J. MEHTA 

\Februa:iy, 

GRUEL FORCE MANXLAL PRESENT STATE HEALTH. DO 
WHAT IS POSSIBLE WITHOUT HIM.^ 

Gandhi 

From a photostat; S.N. 15139-a 


60. LETTER TO JAGANNATH 

Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 

[Before March 1, 1929}^ 

DEAR JAGANNATigi, 

I have your letters from Shikarpur and Sukkur. With the 
former I received a kundi for Rs. 1,700/- which I have duly for- 
warded to the treasurer at Calcutta. 

According to your letter which you wrote on the 17th instant 
firom Hyderabad, I ought to have received a cheque for 

^ The date of this telegram is not ascertainable. It was written at the end 
of G. F. Andrews’s letter dated January 15, 1929 written on board s.s. Majestic. 
The letter must have been received by Gandhiji some time in February. 

* The source bears the following instructions from Gandhiji: “Post copy 
this and Dr. Mehta’s wire to Manilal K. Ashram address” from which it 
» evident that the telegram was sent by Gandhiji while he was away from the 
AAram. 

® F^oan the cemtents it is evident that the letter was written before March 
1, 1%9 when Gandhiji left for Burma. 
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INTERVIEW TO DR. JOHN MOTT 

Rs. 2,677-2-6 (which you say you have posted to Delhi on the 15th). 
I have up till now, after I left you, received only one draft on 
the Punjab National Bank for Rs. 2,009-4-0 which I received at 
Delhi and another hundi for Rs. 1,700 which I got at Ahmedabad. 
I should therefore be much obliged if you would kindly enlighten 
me as to whether you sent three instalments and if so to make 
immediate enquiry about the cheque for Rs. 2,677-2-6 which you 
say that you have posted to Delhi on the 15th instant. 

We are leaving Ahmedabad for Rangoon via Delhi and 
Calcutta on the 1st March. We reach Delhi on the 2nd morning 
and take Delhi-Agra-Calcutta Express which takes us to Calcutta 
on the 3rd evening. We take steamer on the 5th morning and 
reach Rangoon on tlie 8th. Our address at Delhi is: C/o Laksh- 
mi Narayan Gadodia, Gadodia Stores, Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

Our Calcutta address is: C/o Satis . Chandra Das Gupta, 
Khadi Pratishthan, Sodepur (E. B. Rly.). And our Rangoon ad- 
dress is: C/o Dr. P. J. Mehta, 14 Moghul Street, Rangoon. 

With kind regards, 

Tours sUtcerelyg, 

From a microfilm: S.N. 13320 


61. INTERVIEW TO DR. JOHN MOTV- 

[Before March /, 1929Y 

[dr. mott:] What do you consider to be the most valuable contribu- 
tion that India can make to the progress of the world? 

[gandhiji:] Non-violence, which the country is exhibiting at 
the present day on a scale unprecedented in history. But for it, 
there might have been a blaze, for provocation of the gravest 
kind has not been wanting on the side of the Government. There 
is no doubt a school in the country that believes in violence, but 
it is a mere excrescence on the surface and its ideals are not likely 
to find a congenial soil in the coimtry. 

What causes you solicitude for the future of the country? 

Our apathy and hardness of heart, if I may use that Biblical 
phrase, as typified in the attitude towards the masses and their 
poverty. Our youth are fiill of noble feelings and impulses but 

* Based on the report by Pyardal 

^The date of the interview, which appears to have taken place at the 
Ashram on a Monday, is not ascertainable. 
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these have not yet taken any definite practical shape. If om 
youth had a living and active faith in truth and non-violence, for 
instance, we should have made much greater headway by now. 
All our young men, however, are not apathetic. In fact without 
the closest co-operation of some of our educated young men and 
women, I should not have been able to establish contact with the 
masses and to serve them on a nationwide scale; and I am sustained 
by the hope that they will act as the leaven, and in time trans- 
form the entire mass. 

From this thejr passed on to the distinctive contributions of Hinduism, 
Islam and Christianity to the upbuilding of the Indian nation. 

The most distinctive and the largest contribution of Hinduism 
to India’s culture is the doctrine of ahimsa. It has given a definite 
bias to the history of the country for the last three thousand 
years and over and it has not ceased to be a living force in the 
lives of India’s millions even today. It is a growing doctrine, its 
message is still being delivered. Its teaching has so far permeated 
our people that an armed revolution has almost become an im- 
possibility in India, not because, as some would have it, we as 
a race are physically weak, for it does not require much physical 
strength so much as a devilish will to press a trigger to shoot a 
person, but because the tradition of ahimsa has struck deep roots 
among the people. 

Islam’s distinctive contribution to India’s national culture is its 
unadulterated belief in the oneness of God and a practical ap- 
plication of the truth of the brotherhood of man for those who 
are nominally within its fold. I call these two distinctive contri- 
butions. For in Hinduism the spirit of brotherhood has become 
too much philosophized. Similarly though philosophical Hinduism 
has no other god but God, it cannot be denied that practical 
Hinduism is not so emphatically uncompromising as Islam. 

Wbat then is the contribution of Christianity to the national life of India? 
I mean the influence of Christ as apart &om Christianity, for I am afraid there 
is a wide gulf s^arating the two at present. 

Aye, there’s the rub. It is not possible to consider the teach- 
ing of a religious teacher apart from the lives of his followers. 
Unfortunately, Christianity in India has been inextricably mixed 
up for the last one hundred and fifty years with the British rule. 
It appears to us as synonymous with materialistic civilization and 
in^perialistic exploitation by the stronger white races of the weaker 
races the wwld. Its contribution to India has been therefore 
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largely of a negative character. It has done some good in spite 
of its professors. It has shocked us into setting our own house in 
order. Christian missionary literature has drawn pointed attention 
to some of our abuses and set us athinking. 

What has interested me most is your work in connection with the remo- 
val of untouchability. Will you please tell me what is the most hopeful sign 
indicating that this institution is as you say on its last legs ? 

It is the reaction that is taking place in orthodox Hinduism 
and the swiftness with which it Jias come about. As a most 
illustrious example I will mention Pandit Malaviyaji. Ten years 
back he was as punctilious in the observance of the rules with re- 
gard to untouchability as perhaps the most orthodox Hindu of that 
day. Today he takes pride in administering the mantra of puri- 
fication to the untouchables by the bank of the Ganges, sometimes 
even incurring the wrath of unreasoning orthodoxy. He was all 
but assaulted by the diehard section in Calcutta in December last 
for doing this very thing. In Wardha a wealthy merchant Sheth 
Jamnalal Bajaj recently threw open his magnificent temple to the 
untouchables and that without arousing any serious opposition. 
The most remarkable thing about it is that from the record kept 
in the temple of the daily visitors it was found that the attend- 
ance had gone up instead of declining since the admission of the 
untouchables to it. I may sum up the outlook by saying that I 
expect the tide against imtouchability to rise still more swiftly 
in the near future, astonishingly swift as it has already been. 

Where do you find your fiiends ? Do you get the backing of the Mussalmans 
and the Christians in this work? 

The Mussalmans and the Christians can from the very nature 
of the case render little help in this matter. The removal of 
untouchability is purely a question of the purification of Hinduism. 
This can only be effected from within. 

But my impression was that Christians would be a great help to you in 
this connection- The Rev. Whitehead, Bishop of the Church of England Mis- 
sion, made some striking statements about the effect of Christian mass move- 
ment in ameliorating the condition of the untouchables in the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

I distrust mass movements of this nature. They have as their 
object not the upliftment of the untouchables but their ultimate 
conversion. This motive of mass proselytization lurking at the 
back in my opinion vitiates missionary effort. 
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There are conflicting opinions on this point. There are some who seriously 
believe that the mtouchables would be better off if they turned Christians 
from conviction, and that it would transform their lives for the better. 

I am sorry I have been unable to discover any tangible evi- 
dence to confirm this view. I was once taken to a Christian 
village. Instead of meeting among the converts with that frank- 
ness which one associates with a spiritual transformation, I found 
an air of evasiveness about them. They were afraid to talk. 
This struck me as a change not for the better but for die worse. 

Do you then disbelieve in all conversion? 

I disbelieve in the conversion of one person by another. 
My effort should never be to undermine another’s faith but to 
make him a better follower of his own faith. This implies belief 
in the truth of all religions and therefore respect for them. It 
again implies true humility, a recognition of the fact that the divine 
light having been vouchsafed to all religions through an imperfect 
medium of flesh, they must share in more or less degree the im- 
perfection of the vehicle. 

Is it not our duty to help our fellow-beings to the maximum of truth that 
we may possess, to share with them our deepest spiritual experiences? 

I am sorry I must again differ from you, for the simple reason 
that the deepest spiritual truths are always unutterable. That 
light to which you refer transcends speech. It can be felt only 
through the inner experience. And then the highest truth needs 
no communicating, for it is by its very nature self-propelling. It 
radiates its influence silendy as the rose its fragrance without the 
intervention of a medium. 

But even God sometimes speaks through His prophets. 

Yes, but the prophets speak not through the tongue but through 
their lives. I have however known that in this matter I am up 
against a 'solid wall of Christian opinion. 

Oh, no, even among Christians there is a school of thought — and it is 
growing — which holds that the authoritarian method should not be employ- 
ed but that ea<di individual should be left to discover the deepest truths of 
life for him self. The argument advanced is that the process of spiritual dis- 
covery is bound to vary in the case of different individuals according to their 
varying needs and temperaments. In other words they feel that propaganda 
in the accepted sense of the term is not the most effective method. 

I am glad to hear you say this. That is what Hindmsm 
certainly inculcates. 



llStTERVlEWS TO FOREIGN VISITORS 6l 

What counsel do you give to the young men who are fighting a losing 
battle with their lower selves and come to you for advice? 

Simply prayer. One must humble oneself utterly and look 
beyond oneself for strength. 

But what if the young men complain that their prayer is not heard, that 
they feel like speaking to brass heavens as it were? 

To want an answer to one's prayer is to tempt God. If prayer 
fails to bring relief it is only lip prayer. If prayer does not 
help nothing else will. One must go on ceaselessly. This then is 
my message to the youth. In spite of themselves the youth must 
believe in the all-conquering power of love and truth. 

The difficulty with our youth is that the study of science and modem 
philosophy has demolished their faith and so they are burnt up by the fixe 
of disbelief. 

That is due to the fact that with them faith is an effort of the 
intellect, not an experience of the soul. Intellect takes us along 
in the battle of life to a certain limit but at the crucial moment 
it fails us. Faith transcends reason. It is when the horizon is 
the darkest and human reason is beaten down to the ground that 
faith shines brightest and comes to our rescue. It is such faith 
that our youth require and this comes when one has shed all pride 
of intellect and surrendered oneself entirely to His will. 

Toung India^ 21-3-1929 


62. INTERVIEWS TO FOREIGN VISITORS^ 

[Before March i, 1929]^ 

The first was with a British labour Imperialist. This fair visitor b^an 
apologetically, “Of course you would like us to dear out of the country alto- 
gether,” 

GAiTOHiji: No, on the contrary I should like to keep the 
English here, but on our terms — ^not as lords and masters but as 
true servants of the people. In a free India the English shall have 
to be content with an equal status with the sons of the soil 
which means that they must renounce the special privileges 
which they at present enjoy as members of the ruling race. 

**But they may not to remain here on those terms,** continued flic fair 


^ Based on the report by Pyardal 

^ The dates on which these interviews took place are not ascertainable. 
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visitor, “and yet don’t you think diat there is much that F.n gian,^ can 
India— certain things for which she has a special gift?” Gandhiji a.irH ter to 
explain further. She mentioned England’s political sense, her gift for evolving 
and managing democratic institutions, which she could impart to Tn^Te, 

I question this claim to exclusive political sense that the 
English arrogate to themselves. It is one of the greatest supersti- 
tions of the age and the surprise to me is that even the most level- 
headed among the English sometimes succumb to it. There 
is much in British political institutions that I admire. But I am 
no fetish worshipper. I do not believe that they are the paragon 
of perfection or that they must be adopted by India at any price. 
The English have not been able to make a perfect success of them 
even in their own coimtry, much less to demonstrate that they 
are the best model for die whole world to adopt. There are 
Englishmen who admit that the mother of Parliaments has not 
fulfilled all the expectations that were entertained of her. 

“The air of superiority apart,” mterposed the questioner, “which I believe 
is merely on the surface, could not the English help India in certain things 
in which India is deficient?” 

I do not deny that England can help India in a variety of 
ways. I only question her claim of trusteeship. What is excel- 
lent in British political institutions is there for the whole world to 
see and copy. The British need not come all the way to India as 
rulers to teach us political wisdom. Whatever is worth adopting 
for India must come to her through the process of assimilation, 
not forcible superimposition. For instance the Chinese possess 
die cunning of the hand in painting which is aU their own. It is 
there for the whole world to admire and inoitate. You would 
not expect the Chinese to come and take possession of England to 
teach to her the Chinese fine arts, would you? 

“No!” exclaimed the Euglish firieud, realizing the fidse position into which 
she had unconsciously betrayed herself. 

The conversadon next turned on how the mutual relations between England 
and India should be adjusted. 

They should be adjusted on the principle that each nation 
should refirain firom a policy that might be in conflict with the 
interests of the other. 

The second was with a fair American. . . . “Is the plight of the untouchable 
as hard as that of the N^ro in America?” she asked. 

There can be no true comparison between the two. They arc 
(tiftamilar* X>epres3ed. and oj^essed hs the imtouchable is m 
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his own land, there is no legal discrimination in force agaimt 
him as it is in the case of the Negro in America. Then, though 
our orthodoxy sometimes betrays a hardness of heart that cannot 
but cause deep anguish to a humanitarian, the superstitious preju- 
dice against the xmtouchable never breaks out into such savage 
fiiry as it does sometimes in America against the Negro. The 
lynching of the Negro is not an uncommon occurrence in Ame- 
rica. But in India such things are impossible because of our 
tradition of non-violence. Not only that, the humanitarian senti- 
ment in India has so far prevailed against caste prejudice as to 
result even in the canonization of individual untouchables. We 
have several untouchable saints. I wonder whether you have any 
Negro saints among you. The prejudice against untouchability 
is fast wearing out. I wish somebody could assure me that the 
tide of colour prejudice had spent itself in America. 

The third was with a highly educated Negro from South Africa. . . , He was 
very much pained at the apathy of educated Negroes towards their own race. 
“They become alt<^ether like aliens, they are lost to the race,” he bitterly 
complained. . . . “We arc crushed, trampled upon and oppressed. We do not 
know which way to turn. The bulk of us are ignorant. The dau^ter of 
ignorance is poverty. The two processes go hand in hand and move in a 
vicioxis cirde. Then there is the outside force, pitiless and unrelenting like 
a blind force of Nature without any possibility of reprieve or appcaL We 
feel stricken and overwhelmed. Instinctively we turn to India for a message 
of hope and deliverance, for we believe that India has a mission to fulfil with 
regard to aU the oppressed races of the world.” Gandhiji was deeply touched, 

I had occasion to discuss this subject with the natives while I 
was in South Africa. I told them that they had got to help them- 
selves and always to work in the hope that help would come to 
them from somewhere when the hour for it arrived. In the mean- 
time they had to prepare themselves for it by a process of self- 
purification. 

I see your point, but what we want to understand from you is how to re- 
late this inner process with the actual problems of the day that confront us — 
how to set this process of self-purification in modon. 

The first step is to turn the searchlight inward, to pro- 
claim your failing to yourself and the world. There is nothing 
so debasing and demoralizing as to conceal your weakness and 
to profess to have strength which you do not possess. The second 
thing would be to set about boldly and fearlessly to purify public 
life. Unfortunately a belief has today sprung up that one’s pri- 
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vate character has nothing to do with one’s public activity. This 
superstition must go. Our public workers must set about the task 
of reforming society by reforming themselves first. This spiritual 
weapon of self-purification, intangible as it seems, is the most potent 
means for revolutionizing one’s environment and for loosen- 
ing external shackles. It works subtly and invisibly; it is an 
intensive process and though it might often seem a weary and 
long-drawn-out process, it is the straightest way to liberation, 
the surest and the quickest, and no effort can be too great for it. 
What it requires is faith — an unshakable, mountain-like faith that 
flinches from notliing. 

Gandhiji thought that he had said enough and that the conversation was 
finished, but the African friend sprang a big surprise upon him by telling him 
how much interested he had been in India’s effort to revive the cottage indus- 
tries of spinning and weaving. He was, he said, anxious to introduce it among 
his own people who were victims of the economic and moral consequences of 
unemployment and idleness. What appealed to him most about spinning was 
its possibilities for awakening and fostering a sense of solidarity and oneness 
among his people. “We have some villages that grow their own food. We 
have experimentally begun to grow cotton also. We now want to teach our 
people to manufacture their own cloth and thus to make our villages practical- 
ly self-contained. It will give us a new social vision, and a new mass con- 
sciousness.** He was sure that spinning could become a most potent means 
for mobilizing race consciousness against imperialistic exploitation. He inquired 
wihether Gandhiji could send a teacher to South Africa. Gandhiji said his son 
Manilal could teach spinning. 

But I make a better and sporting offer. I would undertake 
to take six young men here firee of charge and give them a fiill 
course of training here. Only they will have to accommodate 
themselves to the discipline and simplicity of life that prevails here. 

The African friend was pleased with the offer and said, Certainly, my 
people should lead a simple life. I shall certainly try to avail myself of your 
generous offer, I hope to write to you from South Africa.**^ 

Young IndiCi 28-3-1929 


^ The two paragraphs which fellow are not reproduced here. . Under the 
caption **Bk«Bed are they described the interview with an 



63. TELEGRAM. TO SATIS CHAKDRA DAS GUPTA 


Delhi, 

March 2, 1929 

Khadisthan 

Calcutta 

YOUR WIRE. WILL ATTEND WITH PLEASURE. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: GJt^. 8715 


64. LETTER TO KONDA VENKATAPPATTA 


Delhi, 

March 2, 192 9 

I hope to leave Bombay on the 5th or 6th of April and you 
will please disengage me so as to be able to reach Allahabad on 
the 14th May for the All-India Congress Committee meeting. I 
wish I could have given you more time, but if I am to do all 
the work in front of me for the year, what I have given you is 
really more than enough. Please draw up a tentative prc^ramme 
and let me have it at Rangoon, 8 Pagoda Street. Do not draw 
up a whirlwind programme. Let it be a buriness programme, 
avoid separate functions. Let all addresses be presented at one 
place, i.e., at a public meeting. They should not be read, but 
copies should be furnished in advance. The originals should be 
in Telugu and should be duly passed by the organizations that 
may wish to present them. Copies of translations in Hindi 
should be supplied to me. It is unnecessary to print them. Save 
every pie that you can and save also my energy. Let me have 
plenty of time for my correspondence and editorial work and rest. 

I am landing you an advance copy the note* that I have 
written for Toung that really gives you much information. 

My food does not now include goaPs milk. It consists of 
a lmn ndgj tumed into paste, some fredi v^etable and lemons. 
No other food is required. 

Please instruct me vriiere I diould go first fioom Bombay. 

Let me repeat what my hours are; 

t !«>. 88-SO. 
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4 to 7.30 a.m. : No work to be taken from me. 

7.30 to 10 a.m. : You may have a programme. 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. : No programme. 

5 p.m. to 8 p.m. : You may have a programme. 

My eating hours are 10.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. The usual 
hour is 5.30 p.m. In order to have time from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
uninterruptedly for my work and for my rest and for my meals, 
I am altering the evening meal hour. No other time is suitable 
because 1 don’t eat afrer sunset. 

The Hindu, 7-3-1929 


65. HOW TO CONQJJER DESIRE 

A reader who is trying to conquer passion writes:* 

There are many people in the position of this reader. It 
is difficult to conquer passion, but it is not impossible. It is God’s 
word that he who conquers passion conquers the world and at- 
tains mksha. So, we know that to gain a victory over passion 
is the hardest job. Those who would conquer sexual ixrge do 
not admit that a great deal of patience is needed to a^ieve 
results. We know how much perseverance, patience and concen- 
tration are needed to acquire a knowledge of the alphabet. From 
this if we apply the rule of three we shall see that, in order to 
conquer sexual desire, we need myriad times the patience, etc.; 
needed for acquiring a knowledge of the alphabet. 

So much for the patience. But we are equally indifferent 
with regard to the remedy for conquering passion. We scour the 
whole world in order to cure an ordinary disease, visit every doctor, 
do not leave out even talismans. But we do not employ aU the 
remedies to cure a great disease like sexual desire. We tire after 
trying out a few; on the contrary we even demand of God or the one 
who suggests a remedy that, though we shall certainly not be able 
to give up a particular thing, we should be cured of our lust. The 
reason is that we are not really in earnest about getting this disease 
of sexual desire cured. We are not willing to sacrifice our all 
for it. This weakness is the biggest hurdle in our way to victory. 
It is indeed true that such urges are controlled in one who fasts, 
but the desire does not depart without a vision of the Self. This 
verse^ however does not mean that fasting is of no use in con- 

t The letter is not translated here. 

^Bhagawd Ota, IL 59 
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quering desire. It means that we should not tire of fasting, and 
the vision of the Self is possible with such determination and 
effort, so that longing will also cease. Such fasting cannot be 
undertaken at the instance of another person, nor out of hypocrisy. 
It should have the co-operation of mind, ^eech and body. We 
can surely win the divine grace and when that is gained there 
is bound to be an end to desire. 

But prior to fasting, there are many easy steps to be tutem , 
By taking them, even though the desire may not be calmed, 
it will certainly become weakened. We should avoid all occasions 
for indulgence. We should cultivate a distaste towards it, for a 
sacrifice without distaste will merely be external sacrifice and will 
not endure. It is not necessary to say what constitutes indulgence. 
We should give up everything that gives rise to desire. 

The question of diet also deserves consideration in this con- 
nection. That is a virgin field. I believe that he who wishes to 
subdue passion should make a TniwimnTin use of ghee and nnillr. 
If he can live on uncooked food, he should not take cooked food 
or should take only a little of it Many fruits and a number of greens 
can be eaten uncooked, and he should do so. The proportion of 
raw greens should be very small. Sufficient nourishment can be 
had from two or three tolta of raw greens. Sweets, condiments, 
etc., should be totally avoided. While I suggest this I know that 
brahmeha^a caimot be frdly safeguarded by means of diet alone. 
But one cannot hope to observe brakmachaiya while one resorts to 
a diet that stimulates the sexual urge. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 3-3-1929 


66. BOrCOTT 

In connection with the movement for boycott of foreign 
cloth, one good sign is that Shri Jairamdas has agreed to resign 
his seat in the Bombay Legislative Council and has accepted 
the secretaryship of the Boycott Committee. This is an occasion 
for the reader to rejoice. The Boycott Committee saw in Delhi 
itself the need for a secretary who would think of this work all 
the twenty-four hours and devote himself to it. I at on<x thought 
of Bhai Jairamdas. In my opinion, he is well qualified for such 
work. I wrote him just a short letter* su^esting ffiat it would be 

* Fitfa 20-1. 
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a good thittg if he resigned from the Legislative Council for this 
great work. He sent me a telegram in reply informing me that 
he would come and see me. Before leaving Bombay and coining 
to see me he had made up his mind to resign. After some dis- 
cussions with me he has returned to Bombay in order to malff 
preparations and will have resigned from the Council by the 
17th of March. So his work as secretary can be said to have 
begun since last Wednesday. I had not expected less than this 
from Bhai Jairamdas. 

The boycott movement can achieve success this very year if 
we all realize our duty from the sacrifice that Jairamdas has so 
promptly made. It is my firm belief tliat tlie boycott of foreign 
cloth is the one task which the nation as a whole can easily ac- 
complish and which will be highly effective. Everything else is 
simply futile. To those who shake their heads I would only say; 
It is meaningless to shake one’s head over a task which can be 
undertaken and accomplished. 

This boycott will be a thousand times more effective than that of 
the Simon Commission. The latter was necessary; there was some 
awakening through it; but it did nothing to eradicate the poverty 
of the people. The cure for that widespread malady is nothing 
but the boycott of foreign cloth. 

It is not necessary to tell readers of Naoajivan that this boy- 
cott cannot be achieved without khadi. 

To those who are engaged in the production of khadi I 
suggest that the essence of boycott lies in production of khadi. 
They should get busy in producing as much khadi and of as good 
quaHty as possible, without bothering about its sale. For be it 
today or tomorrow, it is certain that there is going to be an 
upsurge among the people when all will ask for khadi. If the 
producers are unable to meet the demand, they are going to 
suffer disgrace. They should not let this happen. 

pProm Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 3-3-1929 



67. WHAT DOES ’CONSTANT WEAJtEN MEAN? 


Everywhere there is a desire, more or less, to put into practice 
the Congress resolution on the constructive progranune. That 
there is more of it in Gujarat is not surprising. This being tibe 
case, it is understandable that the workers seek clarification of the 
clause regarding the wearing of khadi. 

According to the constitution of the Congress, one has a light 
to become its member even if one does not wear khadi, and one 
cannot be prevented firom becoming a member. But a member 
thus enrolled cannot take part in the working of the Congress, 
its committee or subcommittees, nor can he speak, vote at or 
contest the elections of any of its committees, if he is not *a 
constant wearer of khadi’. Therefore, as a result of the khadi 
clause, one who is not a constant wearer cannot enjoy any of the 
rights of the Congress and is debarred firom rendering certain 
kinds of service; for instance, he cannot become a volunteer. In 
fact all privileges enjoyed by Congressmen shoTild be and must 
be in the form of service to be rendered by them. 

Since I deduce this meaning, it is necessary to e:]q>lain the 
meaning of the phrase ‘constant wearer of khadi’. If we literally 
translate the equivalent English word, it means one who habitually 
wears khadi. But anyone who is a habitual wearer is a amstant 
wearer. If the clothes of a constant wearer are stolen and he is 
unable to obtain khadi immediately, he will wear whatever clothes 
he can get for the time being, and will obtain khadi at the first 
opportunity. Despite this he will stUl be regarded as a constant 
wearer. Hence a person who wears khadi only while attending 
to the work of the Congress, but on other occaaons wears foreign 
or mill-made clothes is not a constant wearer. Similarly, one vrfio 
wears foreign cloth inside and puts on khadi on top is not a 
constant wearer. Likewise, a man who wears a dhoti oi mill- 
cloth and a cap and shirt of khadi is also not a c on s tant wearer. 

In this way, the meaning of ‘constant wearer* in my view 
is quite dear. How, then, should workers eirrol members? My 
advice to tihem is that if a non-wearer has faith in khadi and is 
prepared to wear it; he accepts the Congress ideals and cemteibutes 
4 annas or yam spun by himself — they diould explain the khadi 
to bim and enrol him as a member of the Congress. If a 
large number of such members are enrolled, they will have little 
to do in the way of eixrcising their right except partidpating in 
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the elections of the subcommittees. If they are not constant 
wearers, they should forgo this right, help the Congress in a 
variety of other ways and should, at the very first opportunity, 
begin to dress in khadi from head to foot. 

It is the duty of the workers not to forget about the members 
after enrolling them, but to keep a constant watch over them and 
to persuade them to wear khadi. The workers should go out with 
them to sell khadi from door to door and should familiarize 
thenaselves with the latter’s problems and resolve them. 

The greatest difficulty in Gujarat is that of dhotis for men 
and saris for women. Gujarat seems unwilling to spin fine yam 
and it finds khadi dhotis expensive. It is possible to produce 
dhotis in Gujarat if we have the will. We do produce good 
cotton. In Gujarat, there is a great awakening and there are 
volunteers also, as well as National Schools. I have found from 
experience that those who card well can also spin well. For 
drawing out fine and strong yam we should have slivers made of 
well-carded cotton. Carding has made the maximum progress 
in Gujarat. Plenty of carding-bows can be produced here, and 
there are also people eager to learn the work. But the will is 
lacking. If Gujarat so desires, it can produce fine yam qxzite 
soon. But if it is too lazy to do so, and also imwilling to pay 
for fine dhotis, the men and women here should wear half-length 
dhotis of coarse khadi. 

But all this is meant for wise, sensible people and for khadi- 
lovers. Where there is a will there is a way. But where there is 
no will, in spite of the way, we remain stone-blind. One who 
cannot dance will find the ground uneven. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 3-3-1929 



68. A BEAUTIFUL SATTAGRAHA 


Something appeared in the newspapen about the satyagraha 
that was offered in Miraj a few months ago. But what appears in 
newspapers is incomplete and sometimes even incorrect, so I did 
not pay any attention to it. But in this context, I came across 
the name of Pundalik. I know him very well, since he has stayed 
in the Ashram, and is a follower of Gangadharrao Deshpande. So 
I sent for all the information from him. "What he says deserves 
to be considered. I therefore give the main portion of the letter 
below. The original letter is in Hindi.* 

We can well regard this small satyagraha as having been 
beautifully concluded. There are here three points worth noting. 
The first is that the duty of the leader was only to maintain peace, 
because that is the formdation of satyagraha. Secondly, the leaders 
did not provoke the people to fight to satisfy their own vanity, 
and allowed the panch appointed by the people to go to negotiate 
a settlement. This means that the satyagraha leaders ^ould be 
without pride. Thirdly, there is no need vdiatsoever for the 
satyagraha leader to be a scholar, a lawyer or a barrister. He 
should possess the qualities of truthfulness, placidity, steadfastness, 
courage, simplicity, etc. The real leader of this satyagraha was 
Pundalik. He cannot be regarded as an intellectual. His know- 
ledge of English is almost nil but he displayed all the requisite 
qualities which I have listed above. 

But this work cannot be said to have been finished yet. The 
remaining work is as important as the work already done. The 
awakening of the people should be utilized to make them realize 
their own condition, dieir own strength and their own linutations. 
Only then can we preserve the gains achieved which would then 
spread in the surroundings like the fingrance of flowers. 

[From Gujarati] 

Neatgwan^ 3 - 3-1929 


* The letter is not retran^ted here. The correspondent had described 
how he had successfully led a satyr^jraha movement in hfirsy taluk gainst an 
unjust increase in land rerenoe. 



69. AN IDEAL STUDENTS’ HOSTED 

Since a conference about Hostels is to be held this month in 
this city, I was asked to express my views as to what would be 
an ideal hostel. I have been running students’ hostels since 1904 
according to my lights. I am therefore inclined to claim that I 
have some knowledge and experience of how hostels should be run 
and managed. Here, we would do well to take a wider sense of 
the term ‘hostel’. Every person who is learning anything is a 
student; and the place where more than one such student lives I 
consider a students’ hostel. 

The first and the most important condition for the success 
of such hostels is that the superintendents must be men of good 
character. 

A hostel should never be allowed to degenerate into a mere 
boarding-house, that is, a place where students live together for 
the sake of obtaining their meals. 

Students should cultivate a family feeling towards one another, 
and the superintendent should take the place of a father. He 
should take an interest in them, take part in their social life, and 
also have his meals with them. 

An ideal hostel would be almost more important to the 
student than school. In fact, the hostel is the real school. In 
schools or colleges the students get only verbal knowledge, while 
in the hostels they get all kinds of knowledge. An ideal hostel 
should not be a separate institution from the school; hence, both 
should be under the same management, and teachers and students 
should live together. Thus, we should make the hostels like 
home, and create in them ideal conditions for growth and deve- 
lopment such as do not obtain even in real homes. Therefore, the 
thing to do would be to turn the hostels into gurukuls. 

There are many defects in our hostels. The reason lies in the 
fact that students lack a sense of belonging to a family group, 
and those who run them do not enter fully into the life of the 
students. 

Then, these hostels should be outside the city limits, and all 
the refi)rms which are considered necessary for the villages or 
cities should be carried out in them, that is, there must be the 
nec^sary arrangemeuts for hygienic and sanitary living and the 

c * tinmaSatim used here is fixm True Education, pp. .133-5. 
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rules of such living should be strictly followed. An ideal hostel 
cannot be set up in a rented building. There should be good 
bath-rooms and latrines. The building diould be well-ventilated 
and have a garden attached to it. 

An ideal hostel should be swadeshi in all respects — in the 
way the building is constructed, iurnished and decorated. There 
should too be a reflection of village arts and crafts and way of 
life. The building itself should be in keeping with our needs and 
our means, considering the poverty of India. Thus, hostels, as 
built in prosperous and afiluent Western countries, cannot serve as 
models for ours. Climatic conditions abroad and here difier. 
Hence, the type of bxxilding put up must be in accordance with 
prevailing conditions. 

There must be nothing in the ideal hostel which might en- 
courage indolence and softness, or lead to waywardness. There- 
fore, the food served there should be simple — as becomes the life 
of seekers of knowledge. There should be regular prayers, and 
rules governing work, rest and sleep. 

An ideal hostel will be a brahnachmya ashram, i.e., a colony 
of students living the life of brakmachans. The word ‘student’ is of 
recent origin — a modem word. The old word for a student — 
brakmachan — is richer in meaning and connotes the ideal of 
student life more truly. Brahmachaiya or spiritual discipline — 
control of the senses, purity of body and mind, and devotion to 
studies with a view to attaining the Ultimate Reality — is absolutely 
necessary during the period of study. In the rather topsyturvy 
conditions obtaining today, I would like married students also, 
if admitted into the hostel, to observe brahmacha^a xintil the com- 
pletion of their studies. This means, among other things, that 
during this period they should live away from their 'wives. 

The reader should remember that I have described ■what 
would be an ideal hostel. It is understandable that all hostels 
may not be able to realize this goal. But, if the ideal described 
above is accepted as Ae standard, every hostel should strive to 
reach it, and assess its achievement by comparison ■with the ideaL 
[From Gujarati] 

Neaajiotm, 3-3-1929 



70. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Unrevised March 4, 1929 

CHI. MIRA, 

This sheet tells you where I am writing from. 

Tomorrow takes me away from you for a fair distance. My 
third-class travelling is becoming a fraud in a way. From Delhi 
I had a whole compartment given to me and the party. There 
was thus greater freedom than in the 2nd class and I had the 
satisfaction of having the whole company with me. The separa- 
tion pained me. The being together gives me joy. 

The Mandir is making visible progress, so I fancy. The 
joint kitchen is becoming more and more popular, and I do not 
think, at the end of the year, anybody would want to break it 
up. But let us see. 

Do not be anxious about me. There are three services from 
Rangoon per week. I hope to write to you therefore three times 
a week. The sailings from Calcutta to Rangoon are Sundays, 
Tuesdays and Fridays. So you too need not write more than three 
times per week. The steamer always leaves in the morning. 

You will not forget to give me a summary of your work after 
some time now. I want your informed opinion on the soft spindles 
and a description of your improvements on the bow, also your digest 
of comparison between the results of well carded slivers and what 
they used to have before. I hope you are keeping a diary of these 
bare experiences. I want you to treat your experiment scientifically. 

I want you also to tell me from time to time all about the 
morning and the evening prayers and what you sing there. And 
give me also your final changes about food. I am attaching more 
and more importance to your experiment, for I know you are 
accurate about these things, and will not easily deceive yourself. 

I have a curious party with me this time. It includes a mad 
girl graduate. She is the daughter of a well-knowm Tamil leader 
— Rajaji’s friend. Last time I was in Delhi, she and her cousin 
came in to see me. I suggested their coming to the Ashram for 
a change. The father jumped at the idea. And there they are. 
In order to be able to look after her more easily, I have cropped 
her hair. Now she and the cousin are going with me to Burma. 
She will listen, if at all, to me and no one else. It is a serious 
responnbility. But it is God’s, not mine. Then there is Champa 
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witih her two ba.bies — Dr. h^chts-’s daughter-in-law whom you 
know. Dr. M. wanted me to take her with me. I expect die 
will be left in Rangoon. The rest are Pyarelal, Girdhari, Subbiah, 
Mahadev and Purushottam. Mahadev arrives diis morning. As 
Purushottam was still somewhat constipated, I su^ested his 
joining me. He being with me, I am able to avoid the lights for 
the prayers. He recites the Gita without any assistance. 

I am more and more reverting to uncooked food. During 
the journey I had raw vegetable, chopped up with bread. So 
bread was the only cooked preparation. Fruit is now becoming 
a superfluity. Raw green vegetable is proving a perfect and 
cheap substitute. Cabbage, cauliflower or any bhaji serves the 
purpose. And one needs such a small quantity when you eat flic 
vegetable in a raw state. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 5348. Courtesy: Mirabehn; also 9404 


71. LETTER TO CHHAGAJ^LAL JOSHI 

Silence Day [Mcerek 4, 192ff]^ 

cm. GHHA.OANLA1., 

We arrived in Calcutta yesterday evening after a very quiet 
journey. They had given us a whole carriage. The mad Rukmini 
is also with us. Her father has given up all hope about her. I 
do not have the courage to abandon her. Mahadev has not arrived 
yet. It is just seven in the morning. 

Send Rs. 500 from the Birla fund to Jawaharlal Nehru for 
famine relief in XJ.P. The money will be spent in Allahabad 
through Kripalaniji. 

I see that people already feel the shortage of khadi. We 
are only a drop in the ocean but we fliould produce as much 
khadi as we can. If they can manufacture more in Chalala, let 
them do so. The stocks which you will send will be bou^t up 
in no time. 

Take firm measures in every department of the Afliram and 
dear up things. It is necessary that we should not reinain in 
a state of constant fear. A firm dedsion in every matter will save 
us from many difficulties. 

* Gandbiji airived in Calcutta en route to Burma on Maith 3. 
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Take care of your health. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Get Padmavati’s eyes examined in Dr. Harilal’s* dispensary, 
get the prescription for her glasses and send it to Sitla Sahay. 
He will buy the glasses and send them to her. 

Totaram’s eyes must be all right by now. I hope you have 
made the necessary arrangements to enable Gangadevi to take 
sim-bath. 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJ^. 5390 


72. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 


Calcutta, 
March 4, 1929 

CHI. PRABHAVATI, 

Your nervousness caused me pain. You have to get rid of 
it. I can get solid work out of you only when I can make you 
live anywhere by yourself. 

I hope you are continuing the study of the Gita. Don’t let 
anything tell on your health. Do take ghee if you feel the need. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Rajendra Babu is here. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 3336 


^ Dr. Harilal Desai 



73. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, CALCUTTA^ 


March 4, 1929 

As the Congress has directed we must boycott foreign cloth, 
not only British cloth but all foreign cloth. It will not do to 
boycott British cloth alone, for it will find its way into the country 
along with other foreign cloth. Bengali friends know this firom 
their experience during the swadedii movement. 

In<ha is an extremely poor country. I wish to draw strength 
from having the poor of India with me. That is why I place 
so mii oh emphasis on the propagation of khadi. The author of 
the Mahabharata has dwelt at length on the glory of serving the 
poor. Buddha has also spoken of this. The people of India 
sorely need food and clothing. Tormented by the pan^ of hun- 
ger our countrymen have, been known to abandon their children. 
There is no remedy for iheir suffering other than propagation of 
khadi. I have reached this conclusion after having travelled aft 
over India. I shall bow to the man who can show an alternative 
way of removing the distress of the poor millions of India. I shaft 
accept him as my guru. The only way is the boycott of foreign 
doth. I have the fullest faith in this measure. 

I hope you will take off such foreign doth as you may te 
wearing and bmm it here and now and collect aft foreign cloth in 
your homes and bring it .to the spot indicated by the Congress 
and bum it. And now please take off all your foreign cloth.2 

(As my speech at the foreign-cloth-buming-demonstration 
campaign at Calcutta on the 4th instant and the statement made 
to the Press have a significance beyond the Indian border and as 
they the scope of the boycott campaign as also of dvil dis- 

obedience, I transcribe them below from the daily Ptess. 

M. K- G.) 

1 do not propose to translate what I have been saying in 
Hindustani. It is sufi&dent for me to say that the boycott of 
fordgn doth, not merdy boycott of Bitish cloth, is in my opi- 

* The mectini; was hdd in the Siradd han a n d Park. _ 

2 The tibaee paragrai** above ate a traadation o£ .Gandlup’s apwsch m 
Hhrfi as reported in Ag. What fdkwa a the report of his *5*^ 

ta-Vw! {h)m Taang India. 
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tiion indispensable if we are to attain swaraj in terms of the 
hungry millions. 

The Congress accepted this proposition last year. The Work- 
ing Committee by accepting the scheme drawn up by me at its 
instance has also set its seal of approval upon the proposition 
that I have laid down before you. The Working Committee has 
invited me to shoulder the burden of guiding its deliberations. I 
have faith in you, my countrymen, I have faith in God. I have 
faith in the absolute righteousness of this cause and so in fear 
and trembling and full hope I have shouldered the burden and 
now ask you to share that bvurden with me. This meeting is not 
of my seeking, you have chosen to call this meeting, you have 
come here well knowing what is to happen here. I hope that this 
is a sign of your determination to lighten the burden that I have 
shouldered. I do not want to argue out the pros and cons of the 
boycott of foreign cloth through khadi. Remember that is the 
proposition enunciated in the scheme. Before the Working Com- 
mittee would accept this scheme it wanted to subject me to a 
fire of cross-examination. The proceedings lasted for four hours 
and the Working Committee was fully satisfied that this was the 
only thing we could possibly do if we were to go through this 
programme during this year and if need be wake up on the first 
of January next with the whole country as Independencewallahs. 
If we are to achieve our purpose this is the only effective pro- 
gramme. I want you therefore to be true to this programme and 
to yourselves. No longer deceive yourselves and the country by 
crowding at meetings of this character, by giving applause and 
then going away forgetting everything about what might hap- 
pen at such meetings. I want you to translate every word that 
you say into effective action. I want you to pledge yourselves 
not before me but before your God that henceforth you are not 
going to use any foreign cloth, that you are going to give up 
foreign clothes in your possession, that you will bum them even 
as you burn rags in your possession which may require to be dis- 
infected, even as a drunkard suddenly become teetotaller empties 
his cupboard and destroys every bottle of brandy and whisky in 
his possession, no matter what it might have cost him. You will 
count no cost too great against the cause, the liberty and honour 
of your country. 

But there is a fl.y in the ointment. I have seen a notice served 
upon the Secretary of the Provincial Congress Committee which 
px)ceeds somewhat on these lines: That at this meeting no burn- 
ing of ch>thes should take place because it is an offence under the 
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Police Act or Police Regulations, whatever that may be called. 
The clause runs after this fashion that no burning of straw or such 
other things can take place in or near any public street or 
thoroughfare. Well, I have been taxing my mind as to whether to 
call this Park a thoroughfare or not. Two lawyers put their heads 
together — do not count myself as a lawyer, I am disbarred — 
they put their heads together and advised me that by no stretch 
of meaning could this Park be called a thoroughfare. They drew 
my attention to another section in the Act where a public street, 
a public thoroughfare and a place of public resort were also men- 
tioned. In this section the place of public resort is specifically omitt- 
ed. I can well understand this Park being a place of public resort. 

In this circumstance what am I to do? I accept this notice 
as one served upon my humble self. I do not want to avoid the 
consequences of this law. But today I do not appear before you as 
a civil breaker of law, I do not appear before you as a ci-vil resis- 
ter, I do not want you to commit at this moment a breach of 
any Regulation. I am quite capable of breaking all the Regula- 
tions that may hurt my moral sense but that time is not yet for 
me — ^that time may come tomorrow, but it is not tonight. But I 
have got to discharge a public duty in front of you and in inter- 
preting this law as I do or as I am advised to interpret it I 
venture to submit that this notice has no effect upon me, assum- 
ing the argument that the service of that notice upon the Secre- 
tary is equal to service upon me. If I am taken before a court 
of law, I make this deflate promise that I shall not raise this 
issue that the notice was not served upon me. I claim this is not 
a public thoroughfare, I claim also that I am not doing anything 
that is dangerous. It is well known that it is the settled policy of 
the Congress or rather of the Working Committee. The Work- 
ing Committee has got a duty to discharge. I am a member of 
ihat Committee, I am the Qiairman of the Boycott Committee 
and I feel that I shall be running away from my duty if I shirk 
this issue and avoid a prosecution against me. 

If I am allowed to go away, I shall be going away tomorrow 
and I shall return on the 25th or the 26th of this month to 
undergo and stand a prosecution against myself for having under- 
taken to burn foreign cloth in a public park which I claim is 
not a public thoroughfare. That is the important statement I 
wanted to make before you. You are not burning, the act of 
burning is by me and it will be on my sole responsibility. You 
are not hurt by being witnesses — ^I wish you were hurt. But to- 
day the campaign is not of civil reliance but one conduct- 
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ing a boycott, a fierce boycott of foreign clothes, remaining as 
long as it is possible within the four corners of the law. I do not 
want you today to be guilty, consciously or unconsciously, of a 
breach of laws of this kind whatever some of those laws may 
be. You will get the opportunity if you care to obey the direc- 
tions of the Working Committee when the proper time comes to 
break certain laws or aU non-moral laws of the country. But as 
I have said before, the time is not yet and I do not want to 
precipitate that time and I do not want also to anticipate that 
time. And if the Government will play the game, if die police 
will play the game, I promise we shall settle our business with 
Grovemment without having to resort to civil disobedience, with- 
out the public having even to resort to no-tax campaign which is 
a part of civil disobedience. Believe me I shall strain every nerve 
to avoid that issue. Speaking with a full sense of responsibility 
over my shoulders, I know the tremendous consequences of civil 
disobedience and of no-tax campaign in a vast country like this 
— a country which has undisciplined masses — ^but a man who is 
mad as I am now after freedom, a man who is hungry after free- 
dom — and a real hunger for fireedom is infinitely more painful 
than hunger for mere bread — ^has got to take tremendous risks, to 
stake everything that he has in order to gain that precious free- 
dom, and it is because I am hungry for that freedom — ^although 
I am on the threshold of death, I want to see swaraj whilst I 
have still breath in me — ^that I want to take all those risks. 
But at the same time I want to take every precaution and there- 
fore I shall plead with the Government and the powers that be, 
I shall ask them to come to their senses. 

But if you alone will help me we shall be able to avoid all 
these risks and still find the dawn of freedom breaking upon us 
before the 31st of December next. 

If you will [be truthful, if you will]* carry out honestly, faith-, 
fully and completely the programme that will be set before you 
from time to time I promise no heroic measures will be neces- 
sary to be taken by you. Is boycott of foreign cloth such a 
heroic measure? Is the putting of the Congress house in order 
such a heroic measure? Is the registering of thousands upon thou- 
sands of members for the Congress or the habitual wearing 
[of] khadi [on the part of the rich and the poor] a heroic act? 
If you think these are heroic acts I can honestly tell you that 

* Potions in square brackets are taken from Amtita Bazar Patrika, 5-3-1929 

Tht Hmiastm Ttaus, 7-3-1929. 
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you do not know what heroic acts are; heroic acts are Tnad<» of 
sterner stuff. Do not run away with the idea that the programme 
before you is heroic stuff. These easy things have been placed 
before you for the simple reason that you are millions against one 
hundred thousand men. 

If we were not under the spell of hypnotism or if we were 
not being acted upon by that great force [of] inertia, or want 
of self-confidence, we would find it the most natural thing to 
breathe the air of freedom which is ours to breathe. If we were 
not under this hypnotic spell we would not have to go through 
even these easy stages. [Try and do these thin gs during this 
year and then come to me and ask me, “Where is swaraj ?” You 
will not need coming to me. You will find it within your grasp. 
The m il l io ns of the masses wiU smile upon you. They will bless 
you for making a common cause with them by unders tanding 
their real grievances. Therefore I ask you to do this . 

I have faith in you. This notice from the Commissioner of 
Police has enabled me to make my appeal to the authorities. 1 
am here to take the risk. I propose to bum the clothes that 
have been handed to me and I want you before I perform the 
sacred ceremony to throw aU your clothes at me on the platform. 
Do not make any noise.] 

No violence [or force] must be used so long as you want 
to have me as a participator in this ceremony. I swear by non- 
violence — ^that is my creed. I can see no other way open to me to 
regain my fireedom. [So long as you choose to have me in this cam- 
paign, in spite of my creed, so long do I plead with you to observe 
the law of non-violence, you will find that you have done well.] 

The responsibility for this act of burning is entirely on 
my shoulders — ^please remember too that we want the boycott 
of foreign clothes and not merely of British clothes. Let that 
confusion be dispelled firom your minds. Take it from me that 
the men who have been a party to this scheme are not thought- 
less men. They went into the question of foreign clothes verm 
British clothes and they came to the conclusion that the proper 
thing was boycott of foreign, clothes. I do not want to go into 
the question of the Indian mills; they will take care of them- 
selves if you will take care of khadi. [Otherwise the mills wiH 
be a halter round your neck.]* 

Atg, 8-3-1929, and Tow^ BuSa, 14-3-1929 

* The speech was foQowed by a bonfiaw o£ foreign dothes. Shwdy afterwards 
the police entered the scene and put out the fire. Viji also the following item. 

40-6 



74. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS 


\March 5, 1929^ 

I was pained and amazed at the uncalled-for and wholly 
unnecessary police interference, especially after the speech that 
I delivered in connection with the burning of the foreign clothes. 
Out of consideration for the Commissioner of Police I went out 
of my way and delivered my speech in English so far as it refer- 
red to the burning incident. 

I had full hope that, after the clear statement I made that 
we were not out for breaking any laws by way of civil disobe- 
dience but that we did not accept the interpretation put upon the 
clause in question of the Police Act, there would be no attempt in 
interfering with the burning. I have a little experience of the 
Police Acts in many other parts of the world. Unless there is 
imminent and grave danger, the police never interfere with acts 
of the public even though these may amoxmt to a breach of 
laws and regulations. They summon them before a court of 
law and it is the most natural thing for a police that are hum- 
ble enough to recognize their limitations to seek redress through 
courts of law instead of taking the law into their own hands. 
They know that tonight there was no danger imminent, there 
was not certainly serious danger, the crowd was quite peaceful 
and responsible men were in charge of the whole demonstration. 
They knew that the demonstration was a part of a big public 
campaign and on the top of that they had the clearest possible 
pronormcement from me. The act of burning too had actually 
taken place and I was confident that the police were there merely 
to watch when all of a sudden I saw them with their big sticks 
shoving out the crowd that surrounded the fire and then with 
their sticks putting the fire out. 

What followed I need not describe. I was not able to watch 
all the things that were going on around me, surrounded as I 
was by fnends, but I saw that there came a stage when the 
police used their sticks against the crowd. I have since understood 
from Sir Charles Tegart that some constables were hurt with 
brickbats more or less seriously. I am sorry to hear this. I hear 
firom my friends that jnembers of the public also have been 
more m less seriously hurt. 

stateDoent was issued at 2.30 a.m. 
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By a little tact, by a little forbearance, by following the 
tradition of civilized police all the world over, the whole of the 
scene could have been avoided. I could have understood the 
police interfering with the burning of foreign cloth if there was 
a proper prosecution, a proper interpretation of the Act, and if 
in defiance of such interpretation by a court of law we had in 
pursuance of a plan of ci\il disobedience or otherwise persisted 
in the burning ceremony, 

I am glad that though the police have, in the high-handed 
manner I have described, interfered with pul^lic demonstration, 
they are prosecuting* me and those who took part in setting fire. 
I recognize the courtesy of the Commissioner of Police in not 
insisting upon the trial tomorrow’ and in stopping it till my return 
from Burma. It w^as but right that he should expect me to give 
him an undertaking that till this case is decided there would be 
no burning of foreign cloth in Calcutta public squares. After 
consultation with the local Congress friends I have already given 
that undertaking and I hope that the public will scrupulously 
respect it. 

Let me, however, make it perfectly clear that this does not 
mean a stoppage of boycott demonstration, of collection of 
foreign cloth or even of burning it. The imdertaking means that 
pending the authoritative interpretation of this particidar section 
of the Police Act there shall be no burning in Calcutta public 
squares and naturally in the public streets of Calcutta. But when- 
ever it is considered necessary and whenever the Congress autho- 
rities so decide they will not hesitate to bum collected foreign 
cloth in private places or in places that manifestly do not come 
under the section in question even in accordance with the inter- 
pretation sought to be placed upon it by the Police. 

I shall be very much surprised indeed if after the unwarran- 
ted and premature interference by the Police with the demon- 
stration at Shraddhanand Park the whole of the people do not 
discard foreign cloth and complete the boycott. The most effec- 

* At about 11.15 p.m. on March 4, Gandhiji was intimated by the Assis- 
tant Commissioner of Police that he was required to appear before the Court 
of the Chief Presidency Magistrate at 10 a.m. on March 5 and was asked to sign 
a recognizance bond. Gandhiji said he “could not sign such a bond for promising 
to appear in court on Tuesday as it had been previously arranged that he 
would leave for Burma on that day ... he could not disappoint thousands 
who expected him in Burma. The Police might take the responsibility of pre- 
venting him from going there. If the Police liked they could arrest him.** Later 
in the early hours of March 5, Gandhiji signed a personal recognizance bemd 
of Rs. 50. 
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tive answer to this interference would be for the people in 
mofussil and the people of other provinces to collect all the foreign 
clothes available and consign them to the flames. I have given 
many an anxious hour to this question of burning foreign cloth. 
I know some friends differ from me but if it is a fact that foreign 
cloth means the largest drain on the country’s resources and the 
enforced pauperization of the starving millions, then this foreign 
cloth, charged as it is with such poisonous germs, deserves oidy 
to be destroyed. 

Forward, 5-3-1929, and Toung India, 14-3-1929 


75. THE ETHICS OF BURNING 

[March 5, 1929y 

It will be as late as March 17 before this article is in the 
reader’s hand. I write this on the steamer on my way from Cal- 
cutta to Rangoon, so that the spectacle of what took place on 
March 4 in Shraddhanand Park is still fresh in my mind. I hope 
that the lathis of hundreds of thousands of policemen will not be able 
to extinguish the fire that was kindled in that park on that day. 

For dharma will not be extinguished by anyone trying to 
do so. Once it manifests itself in a man’s heart, it does not perish 
even when his body perishes. The fire of dharma lit by the 
world’s men of destiny, prophets, and Hindu and Muslim saints 
has continued to bum even after their bodies have peridied. 

But some may ask: Gan burning of clothes be dharma? It is 
my humble opinion that the dharma of burning clothes can be 
proved. We bum or bury a body from which life has departed. 
We bum the things which have been contaminated. He who 
discards liquor will throw it away. However costly the liquor, 
when one has given up drinking, one will not conunit the sin of 
selling it to another. If costly things are contaminated by the plague, 
they axe burnt. It has been regarded as a dharma to do so. The 
Johaimesburg Mimicipality did not feel hurt in bxuming down 
the e:!q)ensive building of the market and the provisions contain- 
ed in it when the plague broke out in Johaimesburg. It considered 
it a duty to do so. There may well be a difference of opinion 
on the necessity of consigning these things to the flames. But even 
th(»e opposed to it will concede that burning may become a 
dharma fear those who beUeve that it is necessary to do so. 

* Gaxidfagi left Cak att a for Ragigocti of March 5. 
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Likewise, it is my humble view that it is the dharma of every 
idian to burn foreign cloth. After the insolent and cruel per- 
rmance of the Calcutta police, that dharma has acquired a 
;w urgency. Those who before Aat event had doubts about the 
eed to bum foreign cloth should have none after it. 

No one will doubt that it is our dharma to boycott foreign 
■Oth which has impoverished our country and through which 
ver 60 crores of rupees are drained out of India every year. If 
lis is conceded, what are we to do with the boycotted cloth if 
ot bum it? Some say that it should be given away to the poor, 
.’hose who make this suggestion do not see that thereby they 
isult both themselves and the poor. They insult the poor 
/hen they consider them inferior to themselves, and insulting the 
>oor they insult themselves. Do not the poor have self-respect? 
)o they not want swaraj? Why should we give to the poor a 
hing which we regard as infected? We do have the mean habit 
»f offering to the poor left-overs from our plates. Shall we add 
.o that meanness by giving them the clothes which we ourselves 
have discarded? 

Let us consider what sort of clothes they are. The clothes I 
have burnt till today comprised handkerchiefs, clean or unclean 
black caps, neckties, collars, socks, thin long shirts, blouses, fine 
saris, etc. What clothes out of these could one pve to the poor? 
And how strange would it be to create in the poor a fondness for 
them? If we do so, how shall we seek to boycott foreign cloth? 

And, finally, no one can doubt the necessity of the bonfire 
after that scene at Shraddhanand Park. I had told the police 
that there was no intention of breaking the law for the purpose 
of burning foreign cloth. Only after the lawyers had given Aeir 
opinion that the police had not correctly interpreted the section of 
law on the basis of which the order prohibiting the burning was 
issued, was it decided to bum clothes in that park. Deq>ite this 
when the police attempted firuitlessly to put out the fire merely to 
annoy the people, the latter were certainly agitated and then started 
burning at many spots in the park. And that led to some exchange 
of blows between the police and the people. I believe it will be 
a gross insult to India if, even after such insolence, foreign cloth 
is not burnt in every home in every village. After this action of 
the police, people should have confidence in place of whatever 
doubt they may have had about the success of the boycott. 

[From Gujarati] 

17-3-1929 



76. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

Tmsdqy [March 5, 1929] 

CHI. CHHAGANLAL, 

I got your letter. How could I expect to take rest in Cal- 
cutta? Last night I could go to bed only at about two. I am 
writing this letter on the ship on the 5th. The events in Cal- 
cutta have been fully reported by Mahadev in Mavajivan. 

You did well in speaking firmly to Yashodabehn. In a mat- 
ter in which we have no doubt that we are following dharma, 
it is not wrong to be hard; on the contrary we ought to be so. 

I had only been joking about her hair. I had told them all that, 
if Rukmini felt afraid, others should be ready to part with their 
hair. Such things are bound to take a secretary’s time. You 
should not believe that it is wasted. 

Do not mind if the arrangement for the technical school* is 
for a year. The reason behind this is not distrust, it is Jamna- 
lalji’s cautious nature. Even if the reason is distrust, you need 
not worry about the matter. 

Apart from suspiciousness and a tendency to be hasty, I 
have seen no other defects in you. These two defects will dis- 
appear in the course of time, for from the very first day that I 
came to know you I have observed you to be hard-working and 
straightforward. I have no doubt that you will succeed. 

It is fixed that we shall return to Calcutta on the 24lh. The 
case is on the 26th. I wish to take the train to Ahmedabad on the 
same day. Whether I diall succeed or not is a different matter. 
“I do not know, O Lord of Janaki, what will happen tomorrow 
morning.” Who had anticipated what happened in Calcutta ? 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

You will see firom what I have stated above that I shall barely 
reach the A^ram on the evening of the 28th or the morning of, 
the 29th. I shall have to leave for Kathiawar the same evening. 

Bapu 

From a photostat <rf the Gujarati; G.N. 5564 


* Ehadt Techaical School 



77. LETTER TO RAMNARAYAN PATHAK 


March 6, 1929 

BHAl SABINARAYAN, 

I am able to reply to your letter only today while on my 
way to Rangoon. To raise contributions from cultivators is an 
art by itself. So far we have had only a few volunteers trained 
in that art. Moreover, before we ask for contributions from the 
cultivators, we must raise contributions for them. The merchant 
class, at any rate, must pay. This argument holds good in the 
case of the Ashram too. For the present, cultivate contacts with 
merchants and traders and get what you can by appealing to 
their hearts. This includes the whole middle class. 

VandemUafom from 
Mohandas 

Bhai Ramnarayan 

Ashram, Chhaya 

via PoRBANDAR (KatHIAWAR) 

From Gujarati: G.W. 2785. Courtesy: Ramnarayan Patihak 


78. LETTER TO MATHURADAS PURUSHOTTAM 

March 6, 1929 

CHI. MATHURADAS, 

I have made use of your letter in a ffavajioan article, but I 
did intend to write to you. That I am able to do only now on 
my way to Rangoon. 

It is three months since I had your letter. During this time 
you must have been tested still more severely in the obser- 
vance of your vow. Let me hear in detail about it. Every moment 
I realize the need for ceaseless vigilance in observing this vow. 
The slightest slackness in observing other restraints affects ad- 
versely the observance of hrakmachaiya. The other sense organs 
frmction as if they were the slaves of this one organ. Hence, it is 
our duty to free them from this slavery. When we succeed in 
that, sex loses the support of other senses and submits to discipline. 

You must get your eyes treated for trachoma. If the disease is 
cured, that will help your eyesight too. 
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Keep me informed about the progress of khadi work there. 
I think we can gain a lot by following your suggestion about the 
tailor. But the implementation depends on you. Someone must 
sacrifice himself to infuse life into all others. I did get some 
letters, but I don’t know how I can use them. 

I shall return to the Ashram by the end of this month. 
Thereafter the Andhra tour will start, 

Bltssings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJ^. 3729 


79. FORTHCOMmG AffDHRA TOUR 

Friends in Andhra Desha will forgive me for repeated disap- 
pointments caused by circumstances beyond my control. I would 
gladly have toured earlier if I could have. Now I hope to reach 
Andhra early next month. Appointments already undertaken 
finish on 1st April in Kathiawar. I would like a day or two at 
the Udyoga Mandir and immediately start for Andhra. That 
would mean leaving Bombay for Andhra about the 5th or 6th of 
April. On 14th May is the All-India Congress Committee meet- 
ing at Allahabad which I must attend. I shall therefore have a 
trifle over a month in Andhra. I wish I had more time at my 
disposal but I am helpless. But by good organization much work 
can be done during the month. 

My tour is to be undertaken wholly in the interest of khadi 
but I shall welcome and want contributions for the Lalaji Memo- 
rial. Besides the be^ng however I expect to do active propa- 
ganda in connection with the constructive [programme] resolution of 
die Congress, more especially about the boycott scheme firamed by 
the Working Committee. I should be painfiilly surprised if 
Andhra Desha does not make a most encouraging contribution to 
the boycott campaign. They have no excuse about fine khadi. 
They have infinite capacity for producing khadi -whether coarse 
or fine. They grow plenty of cotton. They have able workers 
and they ^eld to no province in patriotic fervour. Only they 
have too noany leaders and very few followers. Their versatility 
has ^ven rise to petty jealousies and bickerings. Is it too much 
to hope that by the time I reach Andhra Dedia they will have 
8pa efibrt not, beyond their capacity to close up their ranks 
beotxne followers instead of all claiming to lead? 
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As for Burma, I have instructions from the Working Gom- 
mittee to inspect the work of the Andhra and Utkal P^o^dncial 
Congress Committees and to have their accounts audited. I hope 
that the Presidents, Secretaries and members of both the Com- 
mittees will bear in mind what I have said about Burma and 
keep everything ready when I reach Andhra Desha. The Utkal 
&cretary will kindly see me with the papers at any of the places 
in Andhra Desha that may be most convenient for him. 

A word about the purse or purses to be presented. I am 
already having proposals that earmarked purses should be presented 
to me. I must warn the workers against the practice. They must 
not exploit my name for local work. Local work should really 
stand on its own merit. The character, good faith and ability 
of local workers should command such financial support as may 
be needed for local enterprise. This I can say. The major part 
of my khadi collections I devote to the province, if it is a khadi 
production centre. Where, as in Ceylon or Burma, there is no khadi 
locally produced, the whole of the collections must be used out- 
side those provinces. So far as Andhra Desha is concerned, when 
the tour was originally conceived the idea was to raise money 
chiefly for khadi production in Andhra. And that decision still 
abides. No doubt a certain portion will be used for the. upkeep 
of the Central Oiffice. Workers will please refrain from presenting 
earmarked purses except with my previous consent. AH such pro- 
posals must come through and be recommended by Deshabhakta 
Venkatappayya who is in charge of the tour programme. 

Lastly, the enthusiasts will have pity on me. They will 
share with me, if they will not exclusively bear, the burden of 
keeping my body in good condition. I am often told tiat I 
am no longer responsible for it and that it is a national trust. I 
am not quite convinced that it is- But it is open to the Andhra 
nationalists to bring home the conviction to me. Let me suggest 
a few don*ts to them: 

Don’t give the body more than six hours® work. 

Don’t make noises at meetings or anywhere else. 

Don’t have processions. 

Don’t go in. for spectacular things. 

Don’t have too many enagagements per day. 

Don’t take the body to places where there is no money or 
no busines in terms of the objects of the tour. 

Don’t take it anywhere to satisfy anybody's whim or pride. 

Don't take it to many placeSi 
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Don’t make the mistake of thinking it is a mere lump of 
earth; it is no doubt a lump of earth but it contains a very sensi- 
tive tiny creature that notices everything done to the earthy case. 

Toung India, 7-3-1929 


80. LALAJI MEMORIAL 

Apart from Sind the other provinces have shown poor results 
in the matter of collections for the Memorial. Even the Punjab 
still falls short of expectations. It is to be hoped that the Punjab 
does not need stimulation from outside. The Punjab should not 
only fulfil all the expectations but should even influence the other 
provinces by its promptness in responding to the Memorial appeal. 
Tardy response will lose half the grace that promptness always 
lends to such things. 

Young India, 7-3-1929 


81. THE GIVER OF PLENTY 

I reproduce from Sjt. Talmaki’s paper interesting extracts* on 
‘dairying*. The extracts confirm what has been said before in 
these pages regarding the only method of saving the cow. The 
Rao Bahadur examines dairying as a secondary occupation. That 
no doubt is one very important use of dairying. But the greater 
object of saving the cow includes the lesser one of finding a second- 
ary occupation as also many others which would occur to the 
reader. The remedy being known for the main disease the next 
thing is to find out the way of applying the remedy. And it will 
at once strike any intelligent person that the way is adult education 
answering the deficiencies which everyone acknowledges and 
which everyone would gladly remove at the earliest possible 
moment. This education can only take the shape of giving prac- 
tical demonstrations by conducting model dairies, model tanneries 
and model breeding farms. As I have shown iii these pages the 
three things can be economically combined and run together. 

Young In£a, 7-3-1929 


* Not xeproduced here 



82. A CORRECTIOK 


In the Sind letter P.^ has inadvertently reported that the 
national flag was hoisted at the office of the Provincial Congress 
Committee in Hyderabad and that the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee had its own building. The fact however is that the cere- 
mony was performed at the office of the District Congress Com- 
mittee and that it was the District Congress Committee that had 
its own building. The headquarters of die Sind Provincial Con- 
gress Committee are at Karachi. 

Toung India^ 7-3-1929 


83. ^IN POSSESSION^ 

Mr. Pennington is a nonagenarian. However much one may 
differ from him, there is no denying his sincerity. He is my un- 
failing correspondent and is never tired of issuing his periodic 
warnings to me. Here is his latest: 

I have just been reading your essay on “Congress Initiation” (on p. 5 
of the 3rd Jan.) 2 and am more puzzled than ever at your confidence about 
swaraj — at the end of this year (?). However it happened, Great Britain 
is in possession of India — some, including my old assistant, the late 
Sir John Rees, M,P., think, by right of conquest (which is her title to 
the Punjab), but most of us, I hope, as trustees for the whole population, 
especially the lower orders; and as trustees we have no right to give up our 
trust except to somebody considered capable of carrying on the work we 
have only just begun. Is your National Congress such a body even with 
you as (shall we say?) President of the Republic? I quite think you 
are the most likely person for that office, but would you be prepared to 
undertake the job with or without a British army? If you failed to 
keep the peace, what then? 

Excuse a very brief note: I am now in my 90th year and have 
no business to be thinking of sublunary things; but I have been more 
interested in India than even England since 1861. Again wishing you a 
safe deliverance firom all India’s troubles and trusting you won’t make 
confusion worse confounded. 


^ Pyarelal 

2 la Toung India; vide VoL XXXIX, An Autobiography, Pt. V, Gh. XXXVIII. 
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How is one to persuade men like Mr. Pennington that we re- 
pudiate the doctrine of trust and that if a plebiscite was taken 
even those whom he is pleased to call “the lower orders” would do 
likewise? I happen to know them, if anyone in India does. 
I make bold to say that with the exception of those who have 
come under the degrading influence of tlie brandy bottle the vast 
majority do not want the protection of self-appointed trustees. 
Whether it be called trust or conquest, it has been imposed upon 
the people and is sustained by forcible measures. It is therefore 
the same thing to us whether Englishmen claim to be in possession 
by right of conquest or as trustees. It is the thing itself that 
matters, not its description. Why then should Mr. Pennington 
be “more puzzled than ever” over my confidence about swaraj 
at the end of the year? The puzzle is that 300 million people 
stand dispossessed of their own property and lack confidence about 
their ability to recover it from plimderers whether they be called 
conquerors or trustees. If I could but infect the Congressmen 
with my confidence in our ability to win back our freedom and, 
what is more, in the correctness of the means suggested for winning 
it, ten months that remain out of the twelve should prove more 
than enough for the task. Let me therefore suggest to Mr. Pen- 
nington that it is neither armed force nor benevolence that gives 
Great Britain the possession and the power over India but it is 
the want of faith of India's children that is responsible for the 
tragedy. When that faith comes, it will work miracles. And 
when it has come to us the whole world including even English- 
men like Mr. Pennington will acknowledge our capacity for owning 
our own property. Nonagenarian though he is, Mr. Pennington 
must not lose faith in his capacity to live to see that happy day. 
For I have no doubt that when that day comes, he will feel 
happy in spite of his reluctance for Englishmen to part with 
their “trust” as Mr. Pennington is pleased to call the spoliation. 

Young India, 7-3-1929 



84. HINDI IN EXTREME SOUTH 


A little over a hundred miles from Trivandrum, the capital 
of Travancore, lies the Gape Comorin, where the Indian Ocean 
meets the Bay of Bengal and where these mingled waters bathe 
the feet of Mother India. From Trivandrum Sjt. K. G. Shesha 
Aiyer, President of the Kerala Provincial Hindi Prachar Con- 
ference, writes to say that this Conference was held at Emaloilam 
(Cochin) on 10th February last where the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

This Conference expresses its deq> seme of gratitude to Gandhiji 
and Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj for their untiring efforts in pushing cm the 
Hindi movement in South India and trying to make Hindi the national 
language of India and mges on all patriotic som and daughters of India 
to help the movement by studying the language thonselves and also by 
contributing to the central fund. 

The resolution was moved by Sjt. A Shankara Puduval, BA., 
B.L., seconded by Sjt. K. Kanmakar Nair and supported by 
Sjt. H. D. Kamatia. 

Now I have not published this resolution to advertise cither 
myself or Sheth Jamnalalji or the parties to the resolution. 
Everybody knows my keenness about Hindi prachar in the South. 
Sheth Jamnalalji was a confirmed lover of Hindi before I returned 
to India in 1915. His tour in the South has given a fresh im- 
petus to Hindi propaganda there. The parties to the resolution 
have had their reward by appearing before audiences that knew 
them. My object then in publishing the resolution and the names 
is publicly to express the hope that the gentlemen concerned are 
in their own persons fidfiUing the two objects of the resolution, 
viz., that they are learning H indi themselves and also contributing 
to the central fund. I am using this incident tnerely to drive 
home a patent fact So far as these gentlemen are concerned it 
is likely that they are Hindi scholars and that they are regular 
subscribers to the central fund. But it is not to be denied that 
we have not yet shed the evil habit of moving and supporting 
resolutions we never intend to carry out ourselves. It would 
conduce to national progress and save a great deal of time and 
trouble if we cultivated the habit of never supporting resolutions 
either by speaking or voting for them if we had not either the 
intention or the ability to cany them out. I know that wherever 
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Sheth Jamnalalji and Sjt. Rajagopalachari have gone, the meetings 
have passed resolutions like the foregoing. If aU these good 
people were to carry out the resolutions, the Hindi propaganda 
should make rapid progress and be never in want of funds. 

Young India, 7-3-1929 


85. THE NATIONAL FLAG 

The ceremony of hoisting the national flag over the Town 
Hall of the Ahmedabad Municipality brings to mind two letters 
lying in my file from Gujarati correspondents on the subject. 
Before coming to the two letters let me repeat my congratulations 
which I tendered at the time of performing the hoisting ceremony 
to the Municipality of Ahmedabad on its courage and patriotism 
in having the national flag for its Town HaU.* Such a thing would 
have been impossible only a few years ago. Sardar Vallabhbhai’s 
brave work in the Municipality has made the hoisting of the 
national flag quite possible and even natural as was the erection of 
a bronze statue of Lokamanya Tilak in its only public garden. I 
can only hope that the Municipal councillors and the citizens of 
Ahmedabad will never lower the flag and will live up to its 
dignity, and having erected Lokamanya’s statue in its garden will 
not rest content till the mantra of swaraj bequeathed to us by 
Lokamanya has become a living reality. 

But one of the correspondents referred to by me who is an 
ardent nationalist says that Congress workers and Congress com- 
mittees nowadays take all sorts of liberty with the national flag. 
He complains that some do not retain the three colours, others 
omit the wheel and yet others even use foreign cloth instead of 
hand-spun and hand-woven khadi. He rightly observes that this 
treatment of the flag, unconscious though it may be, diminishes 
its prestige. The other correspondent insists on precision. He 
says the order of the three colours should be rigidly observed and 
so the position in the flag of the wheel. I should add that the 
coloured strips should be parallel and never horizontal. The pro- 
portion between the length and width should also be fixed. The 
length should be twice the width of the flag. The white colour 
should be on top to be followed by the green and the red should 
be the last representing as it does the colour of the majority of 
the inhabitants of India. The minorities other than Hindu and 

^ Vide pp. 55^. 
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Muslim represented by the white colour being the joint primary 
care of the latter have their colour on top. The same reasoning 
puts the Muslim minority the second in order. The wheel should 
be in the middle of the oblong so as to cover all the colours. 

There was an informal discussion over the flag at the last 
meeting of the Working Committee. I had dra'wm attention to 
the irregularity observed about the flag and pointed out too that 
there was no formal resolution taken by the Working Committee 
or the All-India Congress Committee about the quality of the 
national flag. It was however the opinion of the members that 
the convention about the three colours, the wheel and khadi 
was so well established that it had attained the force of a rule 
and that anybody using the flag in any other manner clearly 
committed a breach. 

That being so, I have suggested that the Congress should have 
these flags of various sizes made and stocked for supply all over 
India, Then the quality and cheapness will be assured. The 
cheapest and the most expeditious method is for the All-India 
Spinners’ Association to have these flags prepared and kept for 
sale on behalf of the Congress at the diflferent stores. As it would 
be impossible for any indi\idual committee to compete with the 
All-India Spinners’ Association in point of cheapness the flags 
should find a ready sale all over In^a, assuming of course that 
the national re\ival has set in and that the convention as to the 
quality is faithfully observed by all Congressmen and Congress 
organizations. 

Toung India^ 7-3-1929 


86. FOREIGN^LOTH BOYCOTT 

It is a matter of great pleasure to me as I hope it is to every 
nationalist that Sjt. Jairamdas has been able promptly to respond 
to my call on behalf of the Foreign-Cloth Boycott Committee to 
take up its Secretaryship and as a necessary corollary to give up 
his seat in the Bombay Legislative Council. Jairamdas is not a 
man to take up a cause he does not believe in. His coming there- 
fore as a whole-time worker is in my opinion a great gain to the 
movement. If the public will similarly respond to the call that 
will be made upon them from time to time by the Foreign-Cloth 
Boycott Committee, the country should be able to show a definite 
advance inside of a few monAs. Given popular determination 
boycott is a matter of careful organization. 
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Two things will have to go together, sale and production of 
khadi. The moment there is a real intention on the part of the 
public for boycott of foreign cloth, there will be a great rush 
for khadi. If production does not anticipate the demand for 
khadi, there is danger of a severe disappointment and a consequent 
loss of faith in the possibility of boycott for mere want of khadi. 
It is therefore necessary for the public not to purchase more khadi 
than they need. . They should try to cut down their rations as 
far as possible. 

I am studiously silent about the indigenous mills. It is my 
firm belief that mills, by reason of the limitations under which 
they must work, will fail us in the end if we rely upon them. 
Then they, being concerns predominantly for making profits irres- 
pective of national considerations, will not scruple to exploit the 
public and even to sell foreign cloth as swadeshi. I have already 
pvp nspft in these pages the firaudulent sale of mill-cloth under the 
namp of khadi.* Lastly all mills are not swadeshi because they 
have their habitation in India as the existing Government is not 
swadeshi for the mere fact of its habitation being in India. Some 
of them are foreign in every sense of the term. They are admini- 
stered by foreigners on behalf exclusively of foreign shareholders 
with foreign capital. They are here merely to exploit the resources 
of the country. The only thing they reluctantly contribute is to 
employ the cheap labour of the coimtry and make a gullible 
public believe that these are swadeshi concerns. 

But this does not mean that the mills will play no part in the 
boycott compaign. They will, but it will be involuntary and 
fortuitous. Congressmen will not be able at once to reach every 
village of India. We will reach the towns and the villages surround- 
ing them. The nulls reach every village of India. The atmosphere 
created in the country will throw the villagers into the arms of 
the mill-owners’ agents and they will buy whatever is given to 
frTipm by the rnilk under the name of swadeshi. Congressmen 
will have to be on the watch regarding their operations. There 
are some patriotic mills which wiU refuse to betray the country 
if they cannot by reason of , their limitations give active support. 
My conviction is that a time must come and that within a few 
TTtfvnths when the mills wiU have to make their choice and accept 
the terms that were offered to them last year. But it will wholly 
depend upon the determination of the people to boycott foreign 
at any cost and replace it by genuine khadi. j^adi has no 

..tJM VflL XXKVI, Fp. 18»-90 and 302. 
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limits. For we have millions of human spindles and lakhs of 
human looms. The one thing needful is the will to do it. 

Toung India, 7-3-1929 


8/. THE ^^SUTLEf^ TRAGEDY 

Dr. Menon writes as follows from Calcutta regarding my 
article on the Sutlej tragedy:^ 

This forceful letter in my opinion makes things look uglier 
than I tliought they were. But I cannot acquit the master and 
officers as easily as Dr. Menon does. Every Master of a ship is 
surely responsible for the welfare of the passengers under his charge. 
I have known humane masters make the lives of passengers happy 
in difficult circumstances and I have known callous masters make 
the lives of their charges needlessly unhappy. Indifferent officers 
often make the lot of passengers unbearable. But it was not my 
purpose to distribute the blame. It was enough for me to show 
that the matter could not be regarded as closed because the 
Government had held what could not be called an impartial 
inquiry. 

Young India, 7-3-1929 


88. CHARKHA AS SECONDARY OCCUPATION 

I have before me a copy of the paper on secondary occupa- 
tions read by Rao Bahadur S. S. Talmaki, Hon. Secretary, Provin- 
cial Co-operative Institute, Bombay. It is an exhaustive paper 
containing an examination of most occupations that have from 
time to time been suggested as capable of being introduced as 
secondary occupations for the villagers. He rejects some and 
accepts some as possible. Among ffie possible and promising 
secondary occupations, he mentions hand-spinning and devotes to 
it paragraphs which are worthy of careful study by sceptics. I 
reproduce them below 

1 The letter is not reproduced here. The correspondent, referring to ‘‘llic 
Inhuman System”, 7-2-1929 (VoL XXXIX), had written that the Surgeon- 
Superintendent and not the Ship’s Master was directly and exclusively 
responnble for the management of the emigrants; that the ships were unsuitable 
and the Government was to blame for the inhuman system. 

2 The extracts are not reproduced here. 

40-7 
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The Rao Bahadur is probably aware that the All-India 
Spinners’ Association is concentrating its attention on organizing 
hand-spinning in the villages on the self-suflBcient basis suggested 
by him. I commend to his attention the example of Bijolia and 
Bardoli. At the same time the towns may not be neglected. 
So much is town life now dominating the villages that imless the 
towns set fashion in khadi, it becomes most difficult to persuade 
the villagers to spin even in their own interest and just enough for 
their own use. Nor is the question of cost quite so simple as the 
Rao Bahadur imagines. The cotton speculator and the foreign 
buyer have so disturbed cotton prices and cotton growing that 
the village often finds it apparentiy cheaper to buy cloth than to 
pay for cotton and for weaving. Strange as it may appear, it 
sometimes happens that the cost of a yard of foreign cloth equals 
the cost of weaving and not unoften even the cost of cotton re- 
quired for an equal length of handwoven cloth. I may not go 
into these intricacies. As a practical spinner I point out the 
difficulty of the task when there is no State aid and even subtle 
and subterranean opposition and sdways indifference to it. Hence 
the necessity in the initial stage for subsidy and town patronage. 
Moreover in these days of democracy, the villagers will not 
understand the philosophy and the truth of khadi if a distinction 
is drawn between towns and villages. Lastly, since pioneers must 
be found firom the towns, a khadi atmosphere in them is an abso- 
lute necessity for nationalizing the reform whose need the Rao 
Bahadur has so convincingly demonstrated. 

Voung India, 7-3-1929 


89. LETTER TO HORACE G. ALEXANDER 

As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 
March 7, 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter as also Dr. Vaughan’s book. I have gone 
through the booklet. There is no comparison between Miss Mayo’s 
production and Dr. Vaughan’s essay. It is a very serious contribu- 
tion to a thorny subject, I propose to make use of it in the pages 
of India. 

I do not know whether I have already written to you telling 
ywi that the Qjiaker books you referred to were duly received by me 
soQie sionChs after receipt of your letter. I was grateful for the gift. 
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You have now leamt why I had to give up the idea of going 
to Europe. 

I have not seen the reference about my wife.* But I can tell 
you that the relations between us are of the happiest kind. It is 
quite true if the writings gave you the impression that I do not 
carry my wife with me through her intellect. Her loyalty is amaz- 
ing and she has followed me through aU the transformations that 
my life has undergone. My own conviction is that most probably 
the reverence felt by the Indian men towards India’s women is 
quite equal to that felt in the West; but it is of a different type.* 
The Western form of reverence yielding the first place to women 
and many such other things, seems to me to be highly artificial 
and sometimes even hypocritical. All the same, there is much 
to criticize in our treatment of women. Some laws are bad, some 
husbands are monsters, some parents are heartless towarcb their 
daughters. In these matters toleration is, in my opinion, the key 
to a mutual imderstanding. Every social institution, however 
admirable it may be, has its own shortcomings. I know you are 
too generous to take this paragraph for special pleading in our 
treatment of women where it falls short of the standard that justice 
demands. I have simply told you as I have felt. 

Tours simrsty, 

M. K. Gakdhi 


From a photostat: GJ^. 1406 


t In his letter dated Februarf 5, toe addressee had written toat from 
scane books he read he got toe inqaesskai toat Gandhiji and Kasturba 
were “not always of one mind”. 

* The correspondent had, among other toings, written: “ ... toe big^iest 
stunobling-blodc to appreciation of toe East comes horn toe belief toat Eastern 
peof^ have not leamt the same revonnoe for wonmn as we have now b^^un 
to learn in toe West” (SJ^. 1532^. 



90. LETTER TO T. JfAGESH RAO 


S.S. "Aronda”, 
March 7, 1929 

DEAR FRIENDj 

I have your letter. Heart-felt prayer conies as a result of 
persistent effort without weariness. 

Toitrs sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

SjT. T. Nagesh Rao 

Teacher, Board High School, Puttur 

S. Ganara (S. India) 

From a photostat: G.N. 9240 


91. LETTER TO FRAXCISCA STAJfDENATH 

s.s. “Aronda”, 
March 7, 1929 

CHI. SAVrXRI*, 

I have both your entertaining letters. You must not mind all 
the hostile remarks that critics may make about me, about the 
Ashram. You must treat them as a test for your spirit of for- 
bearance and charity. 

I read aU about the severity of the winter there and I knew 
that you would be suffering greatly. At Sabarmati also we had 
cold such as living people had not experienced. The water in 
the buckets, etc., in the Ashram and the reservoir had frozen. 
But this cold did not last beyond the week. Children enjoyed it. 

I do not like at all the attitude of Satyavan’s professor. But I 
suppose it has got to be put up with. I wish that you will both 
find a way out of that false position. It is injurious to the dignity 
of man that he should have to pocket his opinion for the sake of 
retaining a job that brings him his livelihood. There is no hurry. 
You must think out a remedy. 


* Hie ad^Ksne wad hex ImdiAad JFro£ Fiedcxic Standeoath -visited 
Hac Aibnus is wlim sasaed tiaaa Sasdtti wad Satyavao. 
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You remember Rasik? He is no more with us in the body. 
Ere this reaches you will have read all about him in the pages 
of Young India. Ba was very brave over his death. She no doubt 
felt the grief very keenly, but she bore it most courageously. 

I am now at sea going to Burma. It is a three days’ voyage. 
I have taken this time a deck passage for myself and it has made 
me happy though I do not have to undergo the discomfort of 
the deck passage because the Company’s ofiBcers have placed every 
facility at my disposal. 

I was glad to receive the photographs. Though I do not 
take any ghee and generally even Bruit, I do not feel any the 
worse for it. I think that raw vegetable makes up for both. 
It is a great discovery at least for me. 

Toms sineerefy, 
Bapxj 

Mrs. Frangisga Standenath 
Graz 

From a microfilm; MMUpDCII/67 


92. A LETTERS 


S.S. “Aronba”, 
March 7, 1929 


DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. The best way to answer your questions 
is: take as few things as possible and in as small quantities as is 
consistent with good health. And in making your selection, take 
those things which are natural for man and take them all as far 
as possible in the raw state. 

You are wrongly informed that I took brandy at Poona. 
I have never taken it in my life. 

The state of liberated man is one of perfect bliss which can- 
not be described. 

Toms simonfy, 

M. K, Gandhi 


From a micrc^lm: MMU/XXII/65 


* The addressee is not knonm* 



93. LETTER TO }{ARANDAS GANDHI 


On the Ship to Rangoon, 
March 7, 1929 

CHI. NARANDAS, ' 

I have still to hear about Ram Binod’s case. Write to me 
and give me in detail the results of your inquiry in the matter. 
It wiU be enough if you address the letter to me at Calcutta. 
I shall reach Jivanlal’s place at Calcutta, Pretoria Street, on the 
24th. Post the letter, therefore, so that it may reach the place 
on the 23rd. Also teU me in the letter what the matter was 
which called for your inquiry. 

Purushottam is quite happy. It is he who reads from the Gita 
to me every day. The sea is very calm, so that I shall enjoy 
what peace the two or three days of the journey can give me. 

There was a suggestion that I should ask you to come to 
Calcutta, but I don’t feel like drawing you away from the Ashram 
women just now. How can I do that when, after much difS- 
culty, the affairs of their section are at long last running smoothly? 

Bksswgsfim 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bt^uM Patrtt-9: Shi Jfarmdas GcmdMne — Part I, p. 50 


94. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

Friday [Mcffch 5, 1929Y 

cm. PRABHAVATI, 

You must be well by now. I want to be free of anxiety on 
your account. That can be only when you become brave and 
self-reliant. 

I have reached Rangoon today and am disposing of the mail. 

Blessu^sjmt 

Bapu 

Btom a jdiotoatat die Idndi; G.N. 3335 
iQaodli^ aizked in RsngooB ea 8^ 1929. 



95. IMTERVIEW TO FREE PRESS OF INDIA 


Rangoon, 
Match S, 1929 

As usual Earl Winterton has lived up to his reputation of 
being ignorant of the situation and facts. He ought to know 
for instance that everyone here has said that I was arrested 
though the arrest was a gentlemanly affair. It is no doubt true 
that it was an arrest under law or else why should there be a 
personal bond given for my appearance on the 26th instant? 
Still grosser ignorance is betrayed by Earl Winterton’s statement 
that the Government of Bengal had intimated that lighting of 
bonfire to bum foreign clothes was illegal. The Government of 
Bengal has intimated no such thing. It was intimated through the 
Commissioner of Police that burning of straw and the like is 
prohibited without previous sanction in or near a public street or 
thoroughfare and this has reference only to cities. The Earl should 
know that burning in private premises is still going on and will 
continue if people have grit tnily. It is untrue to say that my 
persistence led to a melee. In spite of my questioning the legality 
of the notice and instead of therefore testing- this legality in a 
court of law, the police proceeded in their outrageous conduct in 
seeHng to put out the fire even though there was no imnunent 
danger to person or property. Information in my possession goes 
to show that the figures of injuries to the police are altogether 
exaggerated and there is wilful suppression of the fact that many 
members of the public were injured by imnecessary lathi display 
of the police. The last mis-statement made by the noble Earl is 
that I had agreed to a condition that there would be no similar 
bonfire in Calcutta. The truth is that I have agreed that there 
should be no similar bonfire in Calcutta in public squares and 
therefore also in public streets. Bonfires continue in private 
places. Whether the high-handed action of the police autho- 
rities has created a new political situation or not, it is too early 
to say.‘ 

Amrita Bazot PaiTikat 9-3-1929 


* Fi& also pp. 165-7. 



96. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, RANGOON^ 


March 8, 1929 

As I observe that a majority of this vast audience is Hindu- 
stani-speaking, I thought it would be but meet for me to begin 
my thanksgiving in Hindustani. I am deeply grateful too for the 
great honour you have conferred upon me by presenting me with 
this address. I tender my congratulations to you upon the great 
progress which you are able to record during the 15 or 16 years 
when I was last in your midst. Whenever I have come to Burma, 

I have looked forward to the visit. I am in love with the men 
and women of Burma. You in your address have well said that 
the people of Burma are generous and liberal-hearted. I know 
they are generous to a fault. I know also, I recognized it in 
1901 when I came here for the first time to see my life-long fiiend 
and companion Dr. Mehta, that I did not take much time before 
I fell in love with the men and women of Burma. 

I recognize in your women the freest women in the world. 

I recognize the openness in men and women of Burma which 
captivated me. It is therefore a matter of great pleasure to me 
to come to you for the third time and last time. Although I pay 
this time largely a business visit in the capacity of a Bania that I 
am, it gives me unadulterated pleasure that I shall be able to renew, 
under better auspices, the acquaintance with the Burmese firiends. 
Buddhists in Ceylon as if by instinct claimed me as their own and 
in spite of my protestations that I was a Hindu of Hindus they 
claimed me and I felt it an honour that they claimed me as one of 
their own, as a Buddhist of Buddhists. Undoubtedly if Buddhists 
of Ceylon, Burma, China and Japan would claim me as their 
own, I ^ould accept that honour readily because I know that 
Buddhism is to Huduism what Rrotestantism is to Roman Catho- 
licism, only in a much stronger light, in a much greater degree. 

You, Sir, in your address have prided yourself and very 
properly upon the rapid progress, I was going to say almost 
l&enomenal progress, that the Municipality of this fair city of 
Rangoon has made during the past 15 years. I know that although 

* Hdd at Fytdxe Stfoare. Ajbout 50,000 people attended. Tbe Rangoon 
OcaporatkM pcesented Gandhiji an address. Some verbal corrections in the 
' tpt lAn beiep i wwfc' on Ac basis oC a in Toung India, 20-3-1929. 
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I went about the streets of Rangoon with my fiiend Dr. iSjphta, I 
should, if I attempted to repeat the performance, lose 
all the vast streets of Rangoon. Such is the progress which I can 
•see even during the hour when I was driving through your 
magnificent roads. I only hope that this great progress of your 
metropolis is a true reflection of the progress of the Burmese 
farmers, and the Burmese peasantry in the interior. It is sad for 
me to have to confess to you that the vast progress which to an 
onlooker the great cities of India seem to have made is not by any 
[ means a true indication, indeed not any indication of the progress 
the peasantry of India, but I do not propose to take you 
; along the weary path that I have trodden during the past forty 
^ears of strenuous public life of a varied character in different 
parts of the globe. 

I consider myself a lover of the municipal life. I think it is a 
rare privilege for a person to find himself in the position of a 
municipal councillor. But let me note down for you, as a man 
of some experience in public life, one indispensable condition to 
that privilege is that the municipal coimcillors dare not approach 
their office from interested or selfish motives. They must ap- 
proach their sacred task in a spirit of service. They ^ould pride 
themselves, as I reminded members of the municipality of Karachi, 
upon calling themselves scavengers. There is a phrase for the 
municipal corporation in my mother tongue. We call it kachra^ 
patH which means literally a scavenging cart. A municipality is 
nothing if it is not a premier scavenging department embracing 
all spheres of public and social life of a city, and if it is not satu- 
rated with the spirit of scavenging, scavenging not merely by way 
of looking after the physical sanitation of a city, but also of the 
internal sanitation of its citizens. 

I have pointed out in my wanderings throughout India in 
reply to numerous corporation addresses that no corporation des- 
erves that name unless it provides for primary education of all 
its children, irrespective of caste, creed or colour, irrespective of 
status; secondly, it provides cheap and pure milk for every citizen 
of the place even as you provide postage stamps to everybody who 
may require them. It must not be beyond the ability of a cos- 
mopolitan city like Rangoon to meet these primary wants of its 
citizens, on which must largely depend the health of the aged 
and cliildren, if not of aU the citizens. May it fall to your lot to 
claim the honour of having been the first city in India, or if you 
like in the East, that provided cheap, pure and unadulterated milk 
for its citizens. 
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I have thanked you and I thank you once more for the great 
honour that you have conferred upon me by presenting me with 
this address, and I thank this vast audience upon having come 
here as witnesses to the conferment of this great honour upon me. 
I hope that I shall do nothing in my life in order to make you 
regret that you have chosen to honour an humble individual like 
myself. 

The IRndastan Times, 11-3-1929 


97. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, RANGOON^ 

March 8, 1929 


FRIENDS, 

It has given me special joy that on the very first arrival in 
Burma I find myself in close touch with Burmese firiends, men and 
women, and Burmese thoughts and aspirations. 

I thank you for the paper that you have just read to me for 
my edification, But you will not expect me to express any opinion 
upon the many points that you have raised in your paper. It would 
be pure presumption on my part if I attempted to give my own 
opinion upon what we have just heard from you. But let me 
just own to you that [if] it is true that Indians living in your midst 
have not interested themselves in your political aspirations and 
in your troubles and sorrows, I should be very sorry to make 
that discovery. I do not need to study the real situation in 
order to express what is after all a truism, that those who live 
and make their livelihood and more in your midst, should iden- 
tify themselves with your aspirations and be partners in your 
joys and sorrows. 

You inform me that you are holding a big conference on the 
23rd or the 22nd instant and that at that conference you propose 
to pass a resolution for boycott of Britidi goods. I must in all 
humility warn you against taking any such step. If you will look 
around yourselves, you will fed as practical men and women 
that if for nothing else, that resolution is useless for this reason that 
it caimot be reduced to practice by any single one of you. I 
daim to be an expert in this matter and so I would advise you 
stitK^ly to do '«diat is your duty — not to proclaim a boycott of 

*Aa address ca bdiaif of the Geooral Gotmdl the All-Burmese 
A m acia t k m ms paeaeated to 
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British goods, but all foreign cloth which necessarily includes British 
cloth. 

This limitation is based on practical wisdom which I rTai'm 
for myself, and secondly, on the creed of non-violence which also 
I claim to have studied with great reverence and equally great 
patience and perseverance. The man who is saturated with the 
spirit of non-violence has never any quarrel with a angle indivi- 
dual. His opposition is directed to a system, to the evil that is 
in man but not against the man himself. 

Your quarrel, therefore, is not with the Britirii people, but 
with the Imperialistic spirit of exploitation of the weak races of the 
earth. If you will work along these lines — I must not attempt 
to work out the whole of this proposition, but I must surest the 
deduction from premises if you will work it out — the deduction is 
that this non-violent reasoning puts an automatic restraint on 
your boycott activity. And the limit is foreign cloth. 

Now the mere boycott of foreign cloth does not take you a 
yard further in your progress towards the amelioration of the 
peasantry of Burma. I tendered at this evening’s meeting, in 
reply to the Corporation address, my congratulations to the Burmese 
friends upon their generosity and open-mindedness. But I am 
sorry that I cannot tender the same congratulations to you upon 
the industry of the men of Burma. You are satisfied if you 
scratch the earth a little bit and grow an abundant crop of rice. 
We also do likewise in several parts of India. But that does not 
take you through the whole year and no peasantry in the world 
has yet been found to keep its head above water by working only 
for a limited period of the year. Well, then, if you imjjort 
foreign cloth you deny yourselves the privilege and duty of working 
with your hands and preparing your own cloth. This is like 
cutting off both your hands. 

You have talked, I am afraid, light-heartedly of the spinning- 
wheel and khadi. Believe me you wfil fail to introduce the spin- 
ning-wheel or rather to reintroduce the spinning-wheel if you will 
not appreciate this fundamental distinction between the boycott 
of foreign cloth on the one hand and of British cloth alone on 
the other. 

I will, therefore, ask wiser heads among you to study a little 
mme deeply the immense bearing of the spinning-\riicel upon your 
life as upon that of the starving millions of India. 

Toung In£a, 4-4-1929 



93. LETTER TO RICHARD B. GREGG 


Unrevisei Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati,' 

March 5, 1929 

MY DEAR GOVmD, 

I have been having your letters most regularly and they 
enable me to understand things better than I should otherwise do. 
It is such a nice thing that for other and sound reasons I can- 
celled my intended tour in Europe and America. I do not know 
that I could have done better even in Europe though the latest 
from Andrews says that America would have been a misfire and it 
would have been well if I had gone to Europe. However, I know 
that it was the wisest thing for me to have cancelled the Western 
visit. So many things, I fancy, need my presence here. It would 
be very good if you can find time to abbreviate Krishna Das’s book 
and get MacMillan & Go. to publish your abbreviation. 

I am just now in Burma, the place that has a great fascina- 
tion for me. Its people are so simple, so generous, and yet so 
basely exploited. It is a great pity they do not effectively resent 
their exploitation. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: 4661 


99. LETTER TO EDMUND PRWAT 

Camp, Rangoon, 
March 9, 1929 

DEAR.PRIEND, 

I thank you for your letter. I was indeed looking forward to 
my tour in Europe this year but owing to the exigencies of the 
situation in India, I am obliged to cancel the tour. It is diflBcult 
now for me to say when, if at all, I shall be able to visit Europe. 

Yowrs smcmlj, 

M. K. Gandhi 

M. Edmund Privat 
Switzerland 

From a j^tostat: GJT. 8790 


*Pacm8Dent address 



100. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, RANGOON 


March 9, 1929 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND FRIEIOSS, 

I propose to speak to a certain length in Hindustani and as 
your address is worded in English, I propose to make a brief reply 
first in English and then say my say in Hindustani.* I thank you 
for this warmth of reception and die kindly sentiments expressed 
in your address. I am not able just now to appropriate, much 
less to assimilate, all the compliments that you have paid me. 
But I could certainly claim two things of which you have made 
kind mention. The first thing is that my mission is not merely 
brotherhood of Indian humanity. My mission is not merely 
freedom of India, though today it undoubtedly engrosses practi- 
cally the whole of my life and the whole of my time. But through 
realization of freedom of India I hope to realize and carry on 
the mission of brotherhood of man. My patriotism is not an 
exclusive thing.' It is all-embracing and I should reject that 
patriotism which sought to moimt upon the distress or the ex- 
ploitation of other nationalities. The conception of my patriot- 
ism is nothing if it is not always in every case, without exception, 
consistent with the broadest good of humanity at large. Not 
only that but my religion and my patriotism derived firom my 
religion embrace all life. I want to realize brotherhood or iden- 
tity not merely with the beings called human, but I want to 
realize identity with all life, even with such beings as crawl on 
earth. I want, if I don’t give you a shock, to realize identity with 
even the crawling things upon earth, because we claim com- 
mon descent from the same God, and that being so, all life in 
whatever form it appears must be essentially one. I can therefore 
safely claim all the credit that you may choose to give me in 
describing my mission of brotherhood of man. As a necessary 
corollary you may naturally mention, as you have kindly men- 
tioned, untouchability, I have said times without number that 
untouchabiUty is a serious blot on Hinduism and, I think, in the 
long run, in the race^for life in which all the religions of the 
wcffld are today engaged, either Hinduism has got to perish or un- 


* This a-T> irnr>. is extracted from a report in the Amnia Bazar Paftika, 
1 &- 3 - 1929 . 
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touchability has to be rooted out completely, so that the funda- 
mental principle of Advaita Hinduism may be realized in practical 
life. Beyond these two things among those that you have men- 
tioned in your address I am unable today to appropriate or 
assi mila te anything. It will be time enough to pronounce a 
verdict upon my work after my eyes are closed and this taberna- 
cle is consigned to the flames. 

You have very kindly asked me to give the indigenous popula- 
tion of Burma some advice. I must own to you that I regard 
myself as altogether imfit for giving you any advice. My study 
of your great traditions is merely superficial. My study of your 
present-day problems is still more superficial, although I yield to 
none in my love and admiration for you to which I gave expres- 
sion yesterday at two meetings. I wish I had all the facts before 
me. I wish that all the different parties in Burma could meet 
me and I could gain access to your hearts. My heart is there 
open to receive you, but it is for you to call and certainly that 
call will not be in vain. And if I find I have enough material 
before me to give you even provisional limited advice I should be 
at your disposal.* 

Toan^ Indian 4-4-1929 


101. ADVICE TO ME 

After reading the article “Fear of the Penal Code”, a gentle- 
man writes to say:^ 

Many young widows not only stay with me, but live here 
as if they were my daughters. But neither I nor anyone else is 
capable of giving them away in marriage. I find that present- 
day reading has become so superficial that no one is prepared to 
ponder on what they have read. My articles on widow-remar- 
riage are full of qualifications. Their purpose is to show that 
it is a good deed to marry off a widow who is a child, who was 
married without her consent and who will be happy if someone 
gives her away in marriage. It can never be my intention to 

I Giandhjji then in I£ndi. Appealii^ for more funds he pointed 

out that ihe bulk of the collection -would go to the Khadi Fund and benefit 
die staivii^ oiilljaaB of India. 

^Ihe letter is not tcandated her& The writer had a^ed Gandhiji to set 
aa fgampie to society by acraaging marriages of the young widows amox^ 
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marry off a sensible widow by force or inducement. There is an 
atmosphere of brahmacharya around the widows who live here. 
They are wise. They know that they have the liberty to re- 
marry. They can freely express their wishes to me. I cannot do 
more than this. I would not go beyond this and I wish that 
no one would. 

I am continuing efforts to see that the child-widows who 
want to, get married. But not many such are to be found. Their 
parents would not let them get away from them. They would 
neither give them away in marriage nor allow them to marry on 
their own. In such matters parental restraint is detrimental and 
promotes adharma in the name of dharma. They are not aware 
that, because they are shackled by tradition, they are crushed, the 
girls in their care are also being subjected to the same treatment. 
I entertain the hope that those young unmarried women and child- 
widows who are staying with me would by the strength of their 
tapaschcaya break the restrictions imposed upon child-widows. 
Tliey not be setting a noble example by getting married, 
but by willingly observing brahmacharya they can acquire the 
strength to break the restrictions imposed upon girls. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naaajioan, 10-3-1929 


102. SPEECH AT GUJARATIS’ MEETING, RANGOON 

March 10, 1929 

Whichever part of India we may visit, we find Gujaratis and 
Marwaris there. Only these two communities are in a position 
to carry on trade in khadi. What a shame, therefore, ffiat the 
Khadi Bhandar here in Rangoon has to be carried on with such 
great difficulty! I find it intolerable that not a single Gujarati here 
wears khadi. Most of you are independent men; those who are 
traders have no excuse whatever for not wearing khadi. If those 
who work in English establishments are likely to lose their jobs 
because of khadi, it is better that they give up service. After so 
many years’ training, I expect every Gujarati to show enough 
courage to give up his job on that account. How many of you 
read Navajivan?^ I am surprised to know that there are still 
Gujaratis who do not read Nacajinaa. I do not want to ask bow 
many pmehase that paper because I do not care whether you 

‘ At this moot dT the audience raised tlieir hands. 
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buy it or not. By God’s grace we never had to run it at a loss 
though it does not sell now as much as it used to at one tiTn^ 

I have no doubt that Gujaratis will continue to run Jfavcgivaa. 
Since most of you read Mavajivan, I shall not say much about khadi. 

But I spoke to you once about your school and I wish to do 
so again. You must add lustre to your school; you must adorn 
it. There is no such thing as pure altruism. There is self-interest 
in all altruism, but that self-interest which includes the interest of 
others is called altruism. What I am saying about khadi is a 
matter of such altruism. But this school is a matter that con- 
cerns your self-interest. Your trade and your dealings need a 
certain amount of knowledge and your school should be fully 
equipped to provide it. Today we are sitting in a rented hall. 
You should own a hall bigger than this. I know many shortcom- 
ings of the English, but they have also many good qualities worthy 
of emulation. They too came as traders and have remained 
traders, but what fine arrangements they have made for their 
children! They have set up big schools in places like Darjeeling 
and Simla. They spend enormous sums on the education of their 
children. You too should establish a school for your children 
where they will get good air and incidentally get an object-lesson 
in cleanliness. Build your school in a place which will ensure this. 

Those who stay outside Gujarat have twofold responsibility. 
There are a number of Kathiawaris here. There certainly is truA 
inNavaham’s utterance: “People sweeter than honey have I seen 
here.” We should leave our province only after having rid our- 
selves of bad habits like scheming, flattery, etc., which find an 
echo in this statement. In Gujarat we live in our own society 
and so many of our faults remain hidden, the society being large. 
Here, in a small society, our shortcomings will be immediately 
discovered. Foreigners have a way of judging a whole com- 
munity firom a single man in a foreign land. But just as a man 
like Andrews comes to India and makes us forget blemidies of 
other Englishmen, so you too should learn to overcome your 
shortcomings and to give a good account of yourselves. You re- 
present not only Gujarat but the whole of India. Burma was not 
a part of India at all. This is not what we call Bharatvarsha. 
Since you have come here as foreigners, you should become one 
wth the people here as sugar dissolves in milk. Your lives should 
be noble and no action of yours should ofiend anyone. 

Do you believe that money cannot be earned by honest 
means? It is wrong to suppose that trade cannot be carried on 
. , li lh wrgl ly. X have a number of examples. Take the case of 
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Jamnalalji himself. When he came in contact with me 12 years 
ago, he used to keep at a distance from me and observe me. He 
is a remarkable man, a man who closely observes the efibrts of 
others and acts after great deliberation. I am a witness to the 
very honest way in which he has been carrying on his trade. 
Another hallowed name is that of Omar Haji Amod Zaveri. One 
cannot say that he always made money, but even today he is 
worth lakhs and I am not aware that he has ever earned money 
dishonestly. Hence I know that one can become a millionaire, 
if not a multi-millionaire, the moral way. 

Many have doubts about my conduct in respect of the 
Hindu-Muslim question. Many people hold that I have com- 
mitted a grave blimder in joining hands with the Ali Brothers 
and in giving them importance. But even today I do not regret 
having established relations with them. I do not bargain for 
anything in return when I make frienddiips. Friendship is not a 
bargain, it is a one-sided affair. A man who demand a return 
cannot be said to be establishing a friendship. A man who wishes 
to follow ahimsa day and night can never act otherwise, can never 
establish a friendship in any other way. Even today if a crisis like 
that of the Khilafat were to arise, I would stake my life over 
it, even today I would offer the same assistance to Muslims in 
their difficulty. You may say that there is a great awakening 
among the Muslims as a result of my activity, but is the awakening 
among the Hindus less ? I am certainly not so vain as to believe 
that I have brought it about, I was only an instrument, but I 
do not feel the slightest remorse for my conduct. I learned to 
have friendship for the Muslims long long ago. Even in South 
Africa I had Muslim friends and, though there had been occasions 
when I received abuse, I maintain today that I have served the 
world through such friendship. I do not believe I have done 
anything wrong in asking your service or money for the Muslims. 
Your dharma will endure if you practise it; the same is true of 
self-respect and freedom. There is cowardice in saying that we 
have suffered because of our dealings with anybody. There is no 
loss to us if we are cheated by anyone, but the day we cheat 
others, we should take it that we have suffered loss. Hence we 
should pray that, rather than that we cheat the world, the world 
should cheat us and, if we want to be cheated by the world, we 
should cultivate fai4 in it. Do you know how to put this into 
practice? In my dealings with others I should not exercise 
greater circumspection than I would in the case of my son. 
Just as I would take a receipt for money I give to my son, I 
40-8 
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would do the same in regard to others. Having lent him some 
money, I shall not fear that I shall suffer loss. 

This said, I ask you hesitatingly whether you will be able to 
donate anything for the Jamia Millia. Give if you can. I have 
come here only for khadi work, hence I shall say only one thing. 
A man who does too many things may trip; God alone has the 
power to do many things. He stays apart despite doing many 
things. Hence, if you have not caught the contagion of hatred of 
Muslims and if you have faith — not because I ask you, but if you 
have independent faith — do give. 

I am surprised at receiving a note asking what was done 
about the TUak Swaraj Fund. I say that there has not been a 
single fund involving a crore of rupees which was utilized as well 
as the Tilak Swaraj Fund has been. How much do you have to 
write oS as loss every year in your business? It mxist be at 
least five per cent. In this deal of a crore, there was no loss of 
even five per cent. And what little loss there was, was certainly 
not due to anyone having misappropriated any money. 

Its accounts are not secret. They are available in the office 
of Revashanker Jagjivan. I want to teU you, if you do not know 
it, that it was not I that received that one crore of rupees. Many 
Marwaris had kept their contributions in reserve and therefore 
established trusts. Ramnarayan Sheth’s trust money is still there 
intact. Barrister Jayakar and Umar Sobhani paid Rs. 25,000 each 
and this amount was utilized for The Indepejiiient. I had misread 
the telegram sent by the Deshbandhu about his having received 
Rs. 15 lakhs. Out of it, he had not received in cash even Rs. 
5 lakhs. The money collected in the Punjab Lalaji kept in that 
province only. Of course, there is a general account. The Gujaratis 
had made a big contribution. I had appointed trustees in Bombay 
for the Bombay collection. That money is even today in charge 
of the trustees. The Congress House in Bombay has been built wiffi 
the money from those very funds. Today the Congress office runs 
because of that money and there is an open account of every 
pice that has been spent. I, however, cannot say whether all 
the money has been well spent or not. People of the different 
provinces spent the money as they thought fit, but while doing 
so no one has misappropriated anylhing or given anything to their 
relatives, and a correct account of expenditure is available even 
today. 

But now I am engaged in an even greater enterprise. 
Rementiier that there will be such a boom in the trade in khadi 
, tjhat pec^ wiU timow away the foreign clothes on their bodies 
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as they would shake oif ants. You can see the accounts of the 
Charkha Sangh whenever you like. Jamnalalji and Shankerlal 
Banker are in charge of organizing it and they are so careful that, 
if I wanted to use or give away money somewhere, they would check 
me. It is not that we did not come across cunning banias who 
misappropriated funds. There may be one cheat in a thousand 
in our administrative group. But khadi work is known all over 
the world. You will know how much hard labour has been put 
in regard to khadi if you have been reading the Bardoli articles. 
Vallabhbbai would not have been able to launch the Bardoli 
Satyagraha without the potency of khadi. But today I want to 
make khadi universal and to carry its message to every home. 

I desire that you should take interest even in ^e activity 
concerning service of the cow. We are today in a position to 
produce shuddha^ footwear, which I would not hesitate to put on 
even while visiting a temple. Do take interest in that activity 
and promote true cow-protection. I have said a good deal and 
can say a good deal more; but remember I have said what 1 
did in order to move you to donate money. 

[From Gujarati] 

J{aoajivan, 24-3-1929 


103. SPEECH TO ARTA SAMAJISTS, RAJ{GOOJf^ 

March 10, 1929 

I go about calling myself a Sanatani Hindu. That nevertheless 
you regard me as an Axyz. Samajist only shows your generosity. 
Your love fills me with joy. I have great regard for the Ar^ 
Samaj. What is controversial in the Arya Samaj will be forgot- 
ten in the course of time, but its services and those of Eishi Dayanand 
to Hindu society will be ever remembered. The Rishi proclaimed to 
Hindu society the nuadra of brahmachaya, insisted on ^ead of 
Hindu culture and underlined the importance of the study of the 
Vedas. This service of the Rishi cannot be forgotten. To be sure 
I don’t think much of his talk about Hinduism and the ^ya 
Samaj being separate entities. In my opinion the Arya Samaj is a 
branch of Hinduism and every Arya Samajbt is a Hindu. I will 
only say to the Arya Samajists: cultivate all the virtues that you 


* literally, ‘pure*; here, made dl the hide of dead a nimals 
2 &oiB Mafaadev Dtsai’s acoouat of Gaodhip’s tour in Burma 
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claim for yourselves; practise them in your lives wherever you 
happen to be. 

[From Hhndi] 

Hindi Navajivan, 4-4-1929 


104. SPEECH TO INDIAN GATErKEEPEBS\ RANGOON 

March 10, 1929 

If you think there is anything mean or bad about your occu- 
pation you are mistaken. When calamity threatens your employer 
you are called upon to protect not only his property but his 
family and his honour. It is no small responsibility. T.alfsVimaTi^ 
after all, only served as a gate-keeper to Rama. You will recall 
that as a consequence of what occurred while he was thus em- 
ployed, Lakshman had to stake his life in battle. How sacred 
Lakshman considered the office of a gate-keeper and how he 
brought honour to it! If you think the status of a gate-keeper 
is low I may tell you that the British Government likes to be 
considered the gate-keeper of India, guarding India’s gates and 
yet it has today become the master of India. So acquire the 
qualities that are required of a gate-keeper. So fortify your 
dharacter that you can withstand the strongest temptation. 
Develop such courage that when occasion arises you can sacrifice 
your life for your employer. 

[From Hindi] 

HinM Navajivan, 4-4-1929 


105. SPEECH AT INDIANS* MEETING, RANGOON 

March 10, 1929 

There has been a complaint against you to which I want to 
draw your attention. It is that the Indians do not ^are the 
Burraans’ lot, but they cause them harm. I hope that there is 
exa^ration in this complaint but I am afraid that there is some 
grain of truth in it. For I noted such a habit in the Indians 
in. Cfeylon and also those in South Afirica. Therefore I am not 
very much surpised to hear of it here. I must ask you to have 

^ These men, mostly from Gorakhpur, presented to Gandhiji a purm <£ 
Its. ’Hie report is extracted frcan Mahadev Desm’s aooomu afGandhiji’s 
KMe A HwBW M V 
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due regard for the people of the country which enables you to 
earn your bread and more than that — to amass wealth. I appeal 
to you not to forget your brethren of Burma. There is an addi- 
tional reason for the Hindus to do so: they are Indians and 
follow Buddhism, which is an offshoot of Hinduism. So you should 
feel sorry when they are unhappy and rejoice in their welfare. 
Your conduct should be such that you would not have to feel 
sorry for it before God- It should be such that the Burmese would 
not mind if you stayed on in Burma. That many people have 
come here from India would be a good thing if you mingle freely 
with the Burmese. Try to understand their viewpoint and help 
them where you should. From my forty years* experience, I tell you 
that nothing will be lost if we deal with the world in this way. 

Do not tell me that I have become a saint and you cannot 
do what I can. I do not claim to be a saint. I too have to 
feed myself, I have my wife, children and relatives. It is not 
that I talk of high wisdom, having come to the brink of death. 
I am talking of the experiences I had, when I was a young man. 
There are many who live by honest labour, doing daily work, 
with God as their witness. So do not disregard what I say. 

My dress is not that of a fakir, but that of a Dhed, a Bhangi 
or a coolie. But those Dheds and coolies are not fakirs. They 
too earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. He who en- 
gages in trade with honesty earns his livelihood and also earns 
peace in the next world. 

I have come here as a mendicant. I want to do burfness on 
behalf of sixty million Indians by robbing the Indian brethren 
here and I also want to prepare your children for independence. 
Further, I have come here to beg money for those who do not 
get even a crust of bread. I am glad that I have not spent ftis 
day in extracting money but have utilized it in getting acquaint- 
ed with you, residents of Burma. ELnow me as I am and then 
give me something if you like to.* 

Remember that I expect not only the Gujaratis but the 
Bengalis, Punjabis, and Tamilians to give me as much as they 
can, though I will certainly dig my hands deeper into the 
Gujaratis* pockets than into those of others. The Chettis who deal 
in crores and have lacs of rupees worth of property may not d^ 
regard my claim. Let them not ft^rget that I also belong to them 
class, I am a Gujarati Chetti. I ask you to remember that it is 


1 *xhe fbUewing paragraph is taken from aa account of Gaadhiji s tour 
in ^mna by Mahadev Desai and Pyardal published in Tovng 28-3-1929. 
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after 14 years that I am paying this visit to Burma. You do 
not mind even a famine coming once in fourteen years and try 
to face it as bravely as you can. I hope then that you will 
satisfy the hunger, to the best of your ability, of this representative 
of Daniranarayam^ coming to you once in fourteen years who may 
never again be in your midst. But pray don’t forget that 
Daridrcaiaraycmds appetite is insatiable. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


106. SPEECH AT STUDENTS' MEETING, RANGOON^ 

March 10, 1929 

FELLOW STUDENTS AND FRIENDS, 

I tender my hearty thanks for your address as also for what 
I hope is a generous purse for Daridranarayana. Those of you who 
are Indians are not unaware of the meaning of Daridranarayana but 
the Burmese students may not perhaps know its significance. 
Daridranarayana is one of the millions of names by which humanity 
knows God Who is unnamable and unfathomable by human 
understanding, and it means God of the poor, God appearing in 
the hearts of the poor. It was the name used in one of his 
intuitive and sacred moments by the late Deshbandhu Das. It is 
not a name adopted by me out of my own experience, but it is 
a heritage from Deshbandhu. He used the word in connection 
with the mission to which among several others my life is dedi- 
cated, I mean the gospel of the charkha or the spinning-wheel. 
I know there are still many who laugh at this little wheel and 
regard this particular activity of mine as an aberration. In spite 
of the criticism and ridicule which is levelled at it I adhere to 
the gospel of the spinning-wheel as one of my most substantial 
activities, and I feel certain — as I am certain that I am address- 
ing you at the present moment — ^that a time is coming when 
aH the scofiBng will cease and the scoffers will knfeel and pray with 
me that the spinning-wheel may find an abiding place in the 
desolate homes of the underfed, starving millions of India. I 
have not heatated to bring that message to the Indians who 
have found their home here. I have no right to approach the 
Bommns with an a|^)eai for funds for khadi, but I think I have 

< . . wwntiw ft vw Wd Ac JebSee HaB. A purse of Rs. 1,000 was 

'pdmtdtrk'mMSic. ■ ■■ 
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a right to approach the Indians who find their livelihood and 
more in this land of yours, and to ask them to part with their 
substance for feeding Dmidranarayana. 

A friend told me, I do not know with how much authority, 
that there was a talk amongst the students that it was not proper 
for me to make collections for khadi in Burma, and that f must 
devote something for some work to be done in Burma for the 
Burmans. If there is any Burman here with that conviction, he 
will, I hope, go away at the end of the meeting convinced that 
it will not be right on my part to use any part of the moneys 
here to purposes in Burma. It should hurt your dignity, it should 
hurt your self-respect to bring a man aU the way firom Sabarmati 
to raise funds for local enterprise. You should be able to find 
the wherewithal for those purposes and leave me free to do what- 
ever I can for my mission on behalf of the starving millions of 
India. 

You have claimed for me an honour in connection with the 
student world which I dare not appropriate. But I am endea- 
vouring to claim another honour and that is to become a servant 
of the student world — ^not only of India, not only of Burma, but, 
if it is not too high a claim, the student world throughout the 
universe. I am in touch with some students in the remotest 
comers of the earth, and if God gives me a few more' years 
I might be able to make good that claim. I know that I 
have established a vital connection with thousands and thousands 
of students in India. I was wondering whether the majority 
of students here would be Indians or Burmese — I should have 
been glad to know the percentage of Indians, I diould have 
loved to know something of the life of the students here. But it 
does not matter whether you are Burmese or Indians, you have 
used the proper word for the mass of students all over the world 
— ^the students’ republic. You have claimed for yourself irresponsi- 
bility. May it be yours, if it be within limits. The moment the 
limits are crossed you will cease to be students. A student does 
not cease to be a student the moment he leaves his scholastic 
career. At any rate, looking back to 40 years I find that when 
I left my studies I was entering the thrediold of the student’s car- 
eer. And as one who has had some experience of life, take it 
firom me that mere book reading will be of little help to you in 
after life. I know from correspondence with the students all over 
India what wrecks they have become by having stuffed their 
brains with information derived from a cartload of books. Some 
have become unhinged, others have become lunatics, some have 
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been leading a life of helpless impurity. My heart goes out to 
them when they say that try as much as they might, they are 
what they are, because they cannot overpower the devil. ‘Tell 
us,’ they plaintively ask, ‘how to get rid of the devil, how to get 
rid of the impurity that has seized us.’ When I ask them to take 
Ramanama and kneel before God and seek His help, they come to 
me and say, ‘We do not know where God is. We do not know 
what it is to pray.’ That is the state to which they have been 
reduced. I have therefore been asking the students to be on 
their guard, not to read all the literature that is within their 
reach, and I ask their teachers to cultivate their hearts and esta- 
blish with the students a heart-contact. I have felt that the 
teachers’ work lies more outside than inside the lecture-room. 
In this work-a-day life where teachers and professors work for the 
wages they get they have no time to give to the students outside 
the class-room, and that is the greatest stumbling-block in the 
development of the life and character of students today. But 
unless the teachers are prepared to give all their time outside the 
class-room to their students, not much can be done. Let them 
fashion their hearts rather than their brains. Let them help them 
to erase every word out of their dictionary which means dis- 
appointment and despair. I am trying to put before you aU that 
is welling up in my breast. Pray don’t interrupt it with your ap- 
plause. It will stand between yourselves and your hearts. Never 
own a defeat in a sacred cause and make up your minds hence- 
forth that you will be pure and that you mil find a response 
from God. But God never answers the prayers of the arrogant, 
nor the prayers of those who bargain with Him. Have you 
heard the story of Gajendra Moksha? I ask the Burmese students 
here who do not know one of the greatest of all poems, one of 
the divinest things of the world, to learn it from their Indian 
friends. A Tamil saying has always remained in my memory and 
it means, God is the help of the helpless. If you would ask Him 
to help you, you would go to Him in all your nakedness, approach 
Him without reservations, also without fear or doubts as to how 
He can help a fallen being like you. He Who has helped mil- 
lions who have approached Him, is He going to desert you? 
He makes no exceptions whatsoever and you will find that every 
one your prayers will be answered. The prayer of even the 
most impure be answered. I am telling this out of my 

pezsonal experience, I have gone through the purgatory. Seek 
&st the Kingdom of Heaven and everything will be added imto 
Bo not go to yow books or to your teachers with impure 
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hearts. Gro with the purest hearts and you will get from them 
what you want. If you want to become patriots, real patriots and 
protectors of the weak, espousers of the cause of the poor and the 
oppressed to whom the education you get is not available, if you 
want to become guardians of the purity of every girl and woman 
in Burma, purify your hearts first. If you approach your mission 
in life in that spirit all will be well. 

Toung India^ 4-4-1929 

107. SPEECH AT SHAWE DAGON PAGODA, RANGOON 

March 10, 1929 

I had an exhausting day. Therefore I have been obliged not 
to make any lengthy speech. You will understand me when 
I tell you that I have not much energy left in me to give you a 
long speech in a loud voice.^ 

To see on this elevated and sacred site so many Phoongys and 
such a vast audience is no doubt an inspiring sight, and if I 
had enough energy left in me at the end of the day, under 
that inspiration I might have delivered a pretty long speech. But 
this I woxxld say to the Phoongy friends that in common with the 
rest of the priesthood of the world you are being weighed in the 
balance. I was glad to find you telling me that the Phoongys 
were leading the political movement in Burma, but you have a 
very serious responsibility upon yom* shoulders when you under- 
take to lead the political battle. History shows that the priest- 
hood has not always interfered with political matters to the l^nefit 
of mankind. Very often unworthy ambition has moved the priest- 
hood of the world as it has moved unscrupulous men to take part 
in politics, and if now you Phoongys aspire to lead the poHtica! 
movement of this one of the fairest lands on the face of the 
earth, you are shouldering a tremendous responsibility. I would 
ask you not only to be pure beyond suspicion, but I would ask 
you to combine with stainless purity great wisdom and great 
ability. This very essential condition being granted, you will find 
that the whole of Burma will be at your beck and call and will 
respond to your lead. May the spirit of the great Lord Buddha 
under whose shadow we are now seated guide everyone connected 
with the movement. 

* This patagrai^ is from a re p o r t in the jikitnkt Bszst Pfibikt, 

12-3-1929. What foHaws is taken from the account by Mahadev Dc*ai and 
Fyardal of Qandhiji’s tour in Burma. 
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I thank you for gracing this occasion by your presence and I 
thank you for the warmth with which you have received me ever 
since I landed on your hospitable shore. I wish everything 
that is good to the simple-hearted people of Burma,^ 

Toung India^ 28-3-1929 


108. ANSWERS TO QJJESTIOM^ 


Rangoon, 

March 10^ 1929 

0^. What is the present political condition in India? 

A. In the melting pot. 

0,. What form of Government do you expect to get immediately for 
India? 

A. The form of Government described in the Nehru Report. 

Q. Do you think you can get Dominion Status? 

A. Most decidedly. 

q. Should Dominion form of Gbvemment be accepted as most suitable 
for the present or should it be the goal of Indian aspirations? 

A. In my opinion Dominion Status can become the final 
form of Government for India if it is obtained in the way and 
in the form that I have postulated. If it means a partnership at 
will on a basis of equality with full freedom for either party to 
secede whenever it should wish I for one should be content with 
it. 


Do you consider that India should be in the British Empire? 

A. Not in the British Empire as it is today but in it as I 
conceive it. 

Do you intend to take part in the discussions in England or in India 
if ^ou are invited by the British Parliament regarding Indian Reforms? 

A. Yes. If the invitation is bona fide and sincere. 

* This paragraph is taken from the Amrita Bazar Patrika report. 

^ A deputation of Saydos, heads of the Buddhist religious orders in Burma, 
praented Gandhiji a hxi^ interrogatenry. The replies given here are collated with 
a report In 7 &e Tribune and die account by Mihadev Desai and Pyaielal of 
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0^. Do you think that it is in the interests of Burma that it should be 
part of India for ever?* 

A. It is a diflficult question for me to answer. All I can 
say is that it will be worth the while of Burma to remain part of 
India if it means a partnership at will on a basis of equality with 
full freedom for either party to secede whenever it should wish. 
The main thing is that Burma should have an absolute right to 
shape her destiny as she likes. 

Do you consider that the line adopted by Swarajists in India helps 
the cause of the country for getting the form of Government they aspire to 
have? 

A. No, I do not. 

0,. Will Indians in Burma join hands with the Burmans in the boy- 
cotting of foreign goods and in helping the local industry? 

A. Not in the boycott of foreign goods but in the boycott 
of foreign cloth. Boycott of all foreign goods is a wild goose 
chase. But the boycott of all foreign cloth is within the range of 
present possibility and it will do you good to accomplish it. In 
this work India will join hands with you. And India would be an 
unworthy neighbour and nothing good if she does not help your 
local industries. 

q. What protection should be given to minorities in Burma? 

A. The same protection should be given to Indian minori- 
ties in Burma as it is to be given to minorities in India, nothing 
more. If we cannot stay here on our merits, we should retire. 

Q,, What advice can you give to us and Indians to secure the willing co- 
operation of both communities, rich and poor alike, in Burma to get the 
form of Government we aspire for? 

A. We should approach each other not in a spirit of sus- 
picion and distrust but that of amity and goodwill. A whole com- 
munity should not be damned because there are a few scoundrels 
in it. Each community should live in a neighbourly co-operation 
with the other; and not seek to dominate over the other. It is 
clear, therefore, that if any party relics on the strength of the 
Britidi bayonet for the protection of its supposed interests, there 
can be no real co-operation between it and other communities. 
Our culture is substantially the same as yours; although in ex- 
ternals we may differ. I wish we could take a leaf out of the 

* This question and its answer are taken from Tmaig JMul 
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history of China in this respect where the Confucians, Buddhists, 
Christians and Mohammedans mingle together and regard them- 
selves as Chinese rather than the followers of this or that religion. 
Take Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Malaya, Japan and India — there is 
something fundamentally common between them all, which should 
make it possible for them to co-operate with each other in com- 
bating the common danger of Western exploitation, 

Q,. What line of action do you consider we should adopt in view of 
our present political condition in Burma? 

A. The conditions in India and Burma, so far as I can see, 
are much the same. I have there[fore] the same remedy to recom- 
mend to both, i.e., non-violent non-co-operation. But I am no judge 
of the local situation. You should study the movement carefully 
and evolve a policy of national action in accordance ■wdth your pecu- 
liar environment and social conditions. I do not want a mere 
mechanical imitation on your part. There must.be a conviction 
behind it, a determination to put it into practice. My opinion I 
consider to be worth nothing if only because I cannot remain here 
to enforce it. You say you have no powerful organization in your 
country that can mobiHze you to common action like the National 
Congress in India. The best thing for you, therefore, is to have a 
body answering to the Congress in India, a body of pure and 
selfless workers who would depend not on the strength of numb- 
ers but on the strength of quality. 

q. Are Indian leaders willing to dUscuss things widi Burmans regard- 
ing the allocation of subjects? 

A. I see no reason why they should not.* 

The Saydos compbuned to Gandhiji that they had no central body in 
Burma that could effectively mobilize their nation to action. Gandhiji told 
them that the remedy lay in their own hands, if they could only play their 
part 

In this land of monks and monasteries, where women enjoy 
such freedom and equality of status with men, where the people 
are so simple-minded, with such an amazing faith, you should be 
able to work wonders if you Phoongys would only shake off 
lefliargy and inertia. Yours should not be merely passive spiritua- 
lity that spends itself out in idle meditation, .but it should be an 
active thing which will carry the war into the enemy’s camp and 
set the spirit of Burma ablaze from one corner of the land to the 

* What ftdlem has beeo taken from India. 
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Other. It should burn out all the sloth in you and the impurity 
from your surroundings. You will not today hurt a fly, such is your 
peaceful nature, but that is not enough ; no Phoongy who does not 
feel hurt when a fly is hurt and go out of his way to save it has a 
right to wear the Phoongy’s dress. You have renounced the world 
and taken to a life of religion. A person in your position would 
fear neither kings nor emperors nor even the public. For what 
matters it to him whether he gets even food and raiment or not? 
Walking always in the light of God, steadfast in his devotion to 
truth, he should stand [up] four square to all injustice, impurity 
and wrong wherever it may be found. Such is the internal 
strength I want you to cultivate. 

Tom^ India, 28-3-1929, and The Tribune, 9-4-1929 


109. SPEECH TO LABOURERS, RAJ^GOOJO 

March 10, 1929 

Perhaps you do not know that at the time of the Tilak Swa- 
raj Fund collection I was offered fifty thousand rupees as subscrip- 
tion to the Fund if only I would visit a professional performance for 
ten minutes. But I declined. It is not that I disdain to mix with 
and move among the professional actors’ world, for there is no 
class of humanity with which I do not claim kinship; but a 
person in my position has necessarily to guide his conduct not 
merely with reference to himself but also to the efiect that his 
example might have on others. Whatever may be the pros and 
cons of goin§ to the public theatre, it is a patent fact that it has 
undermined the morals and ruined the character of many a youth 
in this country. You grown-up people, may regard yotarsclves as 
immune firom the insidious effects of the theatre on yourselves, but 
you ought to have regard for your little children whose inno- 
cence you expose to an unconscionable strain by taking them to 
questionable performances. Look arotmd you. We arc situated in 
the midst of a raging fire. The cinema, the stage, the race-course, 
the drink-booth and the opium-den — all these enemies of society 
that have sprung up under the fostering influence of the present 

^ A theatrical peiliKinance had been organized on bdialf of the laboui^ 
en, wdio had promised to pay the proceeds to Gandhiji. He was under the 
io^Kession that he was going to a labour demonstratkin and was amazed to 
find hitnself in a theatre. The speech is extracted from the account by Mahar 
dot Desai and Pyaielal Gandhiji’s tour in Bunna. 
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system threaten us on all sides. Is it any wonder, then, that I 
have not hesitated to call the present system Satanic? My advice 
to you therefore is, beware of pitfalls. 

And you members of the histrionic profession, you may if you 
like continue to follow your avocation, but preserve your purity. 
I know the terrible temptations to which you are exposed and if 
you cannot follow your profession without losing your purity, for 
heaven’s sake throw it up without a moment’s consideration. (Jod 
will take care of you. A labourer is always worthy of his hire. 

Toung India, 28-3-1929 


no. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Rangoon, 
March 11, 1929 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have your four letters, three today. There are only three 
sailings to and fro. But you need not worry about them. I do 
not go away from Rangoon for many days at a time. I leave 
Burma 21st instant to stand trial*. I expect to reach Calcutta 
24th and hope to leave it 26th. 

Such fear as you had this time is perhaps inevitable. Take 
every precaution you can and have no nervousness if it comes in 
spite. Starvation is undoubtedly the best and the speediest cure. 
Do not mind the weakness. And do not take up more burden 
than you can easily shoulder. “Hasten slowly.” 

I have a letter from Privat.^ Everything that is happening 
here shows the wisdom of my not having gone to Europe this 
year. The caU wiU be clear and the way will be open, when the 
real time has come. 

Love. 

Bapd 

[PS.] 

Did I tell you Zakir Husain is with me ? The more I see him 
the more I like him. All’s well. 

From tlie ordinal: CI.W. 5349. Courtesy: Mirab^n; also G.N. 9405 


t It was to be held in the court of the Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 
on March 26, 1929. 

2 m p. 108. 



111. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 


' Rangoon, 

Silence Day [March 11, 1929y 

SISTERS, 

Today I have just enough time to drop a line to you to show 
that I remember you. 

I may get your letter, if at all, by the next mail. Letters tale 
a foil seven days to reach me here. 

Bkssingt from 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna Pairo—1: Ashramm Bihnoiu, p. 50 


112. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHl 

Silence Day, March 11, 1929 

cm. CHHAGANLAL, 

I got three mails together today. 

We are leaving for Moulmein tonight and shall be return- 
ing from there on Wednesday. There will be one more mail by 
then. The next mail will arrive here on Tuesday. I return to you 
the cloth-lined envelopes, so that you can use them. I shall use 
one such envelope for today’s post. 

The collection is going on quite well here. 

As you cultivate more and more patience your difficulties 
will disappear. 

It is certainly necessary to use the buildings which remain 
unoccupied. 

You wiU have to be firm in dealing with Durga and Maitri. 
Love and firmness are not opposed to each other. In a difficult 
hour, only love can remain firm, for it fears nothing. When an 
expert surgeon uses his knife, a bystander will faint; but ^ould 
die surgeon make a mistake in using the knife, the patient will 
lose his life. 

Take Ghhaganlal Gandhi’s help whenever you need. He is a 
man who always works to the best of his ability. Only, one 

* TTie aouice has “March 4, 1929” which is evideatly a slip. 
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should know how to preserve good relations with him. One should 
know that he is old and respect his old age. He cannot help mit ch 
now when he cannot work in peace or when he must do things 
in a hurry. But he can do much, working slowly and in a congenial 
atmosphere. 

All of you should think about the problem of Parnerkar’s 
mother. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I shall be accompanied by RatUal and Champa, and they 
will require the first floor of the bungalow. They will engage 
their own servants and, therefore, we shall not have to do much 
for them. 

From a photostat of the Gtyarati: G.N. 5391 


113. LETTER TO BEHRAMJI KHAMBHATTA 

Rancmdon, 

March 11, 1929 

BHAISHRI KHAMBHATTA, 

As there is a case pending against me in a Calcutta court, a 
definite date can be given only after the hearing of the case. You 
should not, therefore, expect from me much advance notice. Wire 
to me at Calcutta on the 25th. If you are keen that this ceremony 
should be performed only by me, I request you not to be in a 
hurry for the present- Wait tiU I have more time. 

Blessings from 

Bapxi 

Bhai Behramji Khambhatta 
275 Hornby Road 
Fort, Bombay 

FnxB a photostat of the Gujarati: GJ^. 6592 



114. LETTER TO PRABHAVATJ 


Rangoon, 
Silence Day {March 11, 1929Y 

CHI. PRABHAVATI, 

Why the listlessness? Why the crying? Why the sorrow? No 
one can stay on with us for ever. Let us love aU and feel the 
love of all. While following the path of service how can we have 
time to think of anything else? 

Blessings fiom 
Bapu 

P»S.] 

I have not asked Father about Andhra. I shall do so now. 
From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 3332 


115. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 

Mouluein (Buhua.), 
March 12, 1929 

I have your letter. Yes. It is quite a good idea your staying 
out the summer in England watching events and holding yoxusclf 
in readiness for anything that may crop up.* 

About the stirring things happening here you have the pages 
of Tmng India which I hope you are getting regularly. 

If I collapse as I did in Kolhapur be it so. I am trying to 
conserve myself as much as possible, but I feel that I may not 
shirk the work that has come upon me. 

I am dictating this under great pressure from Moulmein. 

C. F. Andrews, Esq. 

C/o Mrs. Euchurst 
1172 Park Avenue 
New Yore Ctty 

FIrom a j&otostat: SJN. 13372 

* Kom Gandhiji’s presence in lUmgoao 

* In his letter dated February 4, Andhews had aded: it better me 

this giTmTtwr to remain in RnglanA on my reimn? I am trying haz’d to mate 
my oaantrymen realize the inunediate neoesaty of granting Doaunioa Status 
to India. . . .” 





116. LETTER TO PROFULLA CHANDRA GHOSH 


Moulmein, 

March 12, 1929 

DEAS. PROFULLA BABU, 

I have your letter. I telegraphed* as soon as I got your 
telegram and I hope that Dr. Ansari will perform the ceremony. 

I shall be returning to Calcutta on the 24th instant and shall 
be there till the 26th instant. You don’t want any special instruc- 
tions now about the boycott of foreign cloth. The thing is 
plain sailing. But perhaps we shall meet during my stay in Cal- 
cutta. 

Toms smerdy. 

Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh 

Abhoy Ashram 

COMILLA 

From a photostat: S.N. 13376 


117. LETTER TO T. JV. KALIDASS 

As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 
March 12, 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter for which I thank you. I shall not be able 
to go through the papers you have sent me for the time being at 
least. You will have to be satisfied with whatever I am able 
write in Toung India out of my experience. I might endeavour 
draft model instructions and publish them in Toung India. 

Toms sitiesrdf, 

Sjt. T. N. Kaudass 

High Court Vakil 

The Bailway Passengers Assocoation 

Tanjore 

S. India 

Fh«n a microfilm: 13375 


* The telegram is not available. 





118. LETTER TO MIRABEHM 


MotruiEm, 

March 12, 1929 

CHI. MIRA, 

This I am dictating just for the sake of writing to you from 
Moulmein. Moulmein is beautifully situated. The house over- 
looks the Bay. It is a little place containing a population of 60 
thousand. It is therefore very peaceful. The real heat has not 
yet commenced. Today here it is ' exceptionally cool because it 
is rainy. 

I hope you have now shed all the weakness left by the fever. 

Baru 

Shshiati Mirabai 
Ghhatwan Ghhottaipatti 
Dt. Darbhakga, Bihar 

From the oiigmal; G.W. 5350. Courtesy: Miiabehn; also GJl. 9406 


119. LETTER TO RAMADE7 


Mouucein, 
March 12, 1929 


DEAR RAUADEVJI, 

As you have well said there is no hope of my attending the 
Gurukul anniversary this year. My message to the snatakas ist 

“You will be judged not by your Englidi learning nor either 
by your Sanskrit, but you will be judged by your character drown 
in a thousand ways in the daily activities of life. You will be 
judged by your showing that complete brahmacherya in dioi^t, 
word and deed is a present-day possibility.” 

By the way, you have not yet sent me a copy of your address 
to the Gujarat Vidyapith students. I want you to help in every 
way you can the foreign-cloth boycott. 

Ttms stuarty, 

Agharya Rascadev 
Gorukdi. Kangri, Dt. BgNOR 

From a {diotoBtat: SJM. 13377 



120. LETTM to NALINI MOHAN RAYCHOWDHURY 


Gamp, Moulmein, 

March 12, 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your telegram. I am sorry that a previous public 
appointment for the same date on which the Provincial Con- 
ference takes place at Rangpur prevents me from responding to 
your kind invitation. I however wish it every success and hope 
that the Conference will take up Winterton’s challenge^ and strain 
every nerve to complete boycott of foreign cloth during the year. 
Complete success in that one single item will give us a conscious- 
ness of our strength which I am sure nothing else can. 

Totirs stnetrdy, 

SjT. Namni Mohan Rayghowdhury 
Chairman 

Bengal Provingial Gonferenge 
Rangpur (Bengal) 

From a ostat: S.N. 13371 


121. LETTER TO MRS. R. SARDARKHAN 

As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 

March 12, 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. You command sympathy as only recently 
I lost a grandson* of mine who was also a pet of the family. But 
the lesson I learnt from his death was to practise resignation to 
the will of God. After all death and birth are not death and 
birth, but it is the face of the same coin. If it is so, why grieve? 

Yours sintertfy, 

Mrs. R. Sardarehan 
E.aH.S. 

Ludhiana 

From a microfilm: SJI. 13374 

1 vyk I6&.7. 

^HaAOtsuOdiuUe pp. 13 - 4 . 



122. SPEECH AT GUJARATIS^ MEETIJ^G, MOULMEIN 

March 12, 1929 

You are busy, but I am busier still; so you should understand 
how every minute of mine is precious. I was shocked to hear that 
you had collected only Rs. 5,000. Do you know why I roam 
about so much ? I feel much exhausted and during this year the 
exhaustion has reached the limit. I wish to take some rest, but 
how can I do so when I don’t allow others to take any? And how 
can I allow any rest to people? When our house is on 
fire, how can we afford to be lying in bed? If there is a fire, 
even a sick person lying in bed would get up and try to extin- 
guish it. Today the whole coimtry is on &e and Ac soul of 
India is being destroyed. But Aose who are asleep are not 
even aware of the fire. Once a cousin of mine was sleeping in a 
house which caught fire. He was not aware of it and took to 
his heels only when he was awakened. If we remain asleep, the 
fire will consume us too. I have come here to awaken Aose 
who are asleep. To Ae Burmese I may give something, if I can. 
But from you I have come to take. You will be unhappy, and 
you ought to be, to know Aat most of Ae khadi work today is 
in Ac hands of Marwaris. I want Ae Gujaratis to take. up Aat 
burden. We in Gujarat have a unique VidyapiA. I am not exag- 
gerating if I say Aat it is a centre of Gujarat’s public life 
and social work. Have you heard of Dr. Pranjivandas Mehta who 
has donated Rs. 10,000 for Ae school here? It was his ambition 
at one time to devote one half of his time in Gujarat and Ac 
oAer half in Burma. After making money in Burma, he wanted 
to set up a Bank in Gujarat from which I could keep on drawing 
as much money as I needed for national work. In Aort, we had 
arrived at an agreement Aat he Aould make money to his heart’s 
content and I should take money to my heart’s content and work 
away to my heart’s content. Once Gokhaleji had also given me 
a similar assurance. But he is now no more, and Dr. Pranjivandas 
Mehta has become an invalid. So who is going to support me? 
I want Ae Gujaratis to bear Aat burden. I do not ask for 
crores firom you. I have never asked for more Aan what I need. 
I cabled Gokhale firom SouA Afidca: ‘‘Do not send me more 
money.” But he went on sending it. The result was Aat I 
saved and brought back Rs. 2i lakhs and donated it to Ac 
Imp^al Ciitizeiiship Association^ and Ae amount is now being 
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spent for Indians Kving in foreign Colonies. But my method of 
work is different. I do not carry on my work with interest 
on capital, but with the courage of the people. I place my 
budget before the people every year and tell them that if they 
like my work, they should find the money for it. How much 
money could my firm of Daridranarayana need? If you can find 
out how slowly a fire is extinguished, you could know how 
money will satisfy my hunger. In spite of all this, I tell you 
that, if someone gives me sixty crore rupees, I would be unable to 
Utilize that sum because I do not have so many workers. God 
has created a protective fence by having man’s power circums- 
cnbed. I therefore ask for only as much today as I can handle. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfaoajwati, 24-3-1929 


123. SPEECH AT MOULMEIJ^ 

March 12, 1929 

Those who beUeve in the teaching of the Buddha as you do 
^nnot afibrd to pass a single moment in idleness. The great 
Nature has intended us to earn our bread in the sweat of our 
row. Everyone therefore who idles away a single minute 
becomes to that extent a burden upon his neighbours, and to do so 
K to TOmmit a breach of the very first lesson of ahimsa. Ahimsa 
is _“o™ng if not a well-balanced exquisite consideration for one’s 
neighbour, and an idle man is wanting in that elementary con- 
aderation. . . . The remedy that I can commend to you for the 
deplorable state of things is the same as I have recommended 
to nty comtrymen in India. You have got enough weavers in 
tto beautiful land. But they instead of working for the good of 
the nation are slaving away for a foreign capitahst because it is 
to fore^ yam that they are applying their skill and workman- 
ship. If therefore you wiU avoid helplessness, if you will become 
^-contained and happy and not become semi-starved as we in 
li^a are, you will take my word and revert to the spinning- 
wheel while there is stiU time. 

Temg India, 11-4-1929 


* Bstracted fiom Mahadev Dcsai' 


I’s account of Gandhiji’s tour in Burma 



124. LETTER TO D.^ 


Mouluein, 

March 13, 1929 


DEAR FRIEND, 

I have yoTir letter. You are unnecessarily nervous. I spoke 
to Sjt. Birla when on my way to Calcutta I passed through 
Delhi on the 2nd instant. It was lapse of memory on his part 
to tell you that I had suggested Rs. 120-150. I had given him the 
very figure that you had mentioned to me, i.e., Rs. 175. But 
now you say you require Rs. 200. Whether Rs. 200 is the mini- 
mum or not, you would require Rs. 175 at least. I would ask 
you to be patient and hopeful. Sjt. Birla is aiudous to accommo- 
date you. 

You have specialized in theoretical philosophy, you must 
specialize now in applied philosophy. Philosophy to be worth 
anything has got to be applied in one’s own life. A philosopher 
must be brave and absolutely to the point, whereas your letters 
are unusually long. Do not shower compliments on me or Sjt. 
Birla. If he accommodates you or if I do anything for you, it 
is fi’om a sense of duty. And duty carries no merit with it. I 
want you to feel certain that work will be found for you giving 
you not less than Rs. 175 and not more than Rs. 200. If there is 
a hitch, you will please write to me. 

I leave here on the 21st instant and reach Calcutta on the 
26th and Delhi in the afternoon of the 27th instant. 

I hope you will not mind this letter. Gkxjd as you are, I 
want you to be better and I want you to be also a practiser of 
the philosophy you teach. 

Tcm 

Sjt. D. 

Gawnpore 

F^rom a micK^lis: SJ^. 15379 


* A draft rftihis letter dated March 12 « also avsulabie (S.N. 13378). It ap- 
pears the letter was finalized and sent the fiJiowiag day with certain vohel 
Tariariww. 



125. LETTER TO SIR CHARLES TEGART 


MotllMEIN, 

March 13, 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I hope to attend Court on the appointed date. But I think 
it is due to you to tell you that I have a long-standing appoint- 
ment for 30& March in Kathiawar. A Conference there depends 
on my presence. If therefore I am allowed to be free I shall 
have to leave Calcutta on the 26th instant by the Delhi Express. 
I hope therefore that you would please see to the case being 
finished before the time of departure from Howrah. 

Tours sincerely^ 

Sir Charles Tegart 
Commissioner of Police 
Calcutta 

From a i^otostat; S.N. 13381 


126, LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 


Moulmein, 

March 13, 1929 

CHI. CHHAGANLAL, 

Today also the mail is about to leave, and so I write only 

this. 

Everything is going on aU right. I think of all of you. 
Everyone must have recovered. It would be good if aU of you 
sat in the sun every morning with your bodies exposed. If anyone 
falls ill, he should immediately stop eating, take only water 
and have motions with the help of an enema. There seems to be 
no need for any other treatment. 


From a i^tostat of the Gujarati: 5393 


BUssings fiom 
Bapu 



127. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, MOULMEIN 


March 13, 1929 

Aiter expressing pleasure in having Burmese majority among the audience, 
Mahatma Gandhi spoke about the drinking habit. 

I was intensely pained to leam yesterday that the drink 
evil was on the increase and I was intensely pained to leam that 
the drink revenue amounted to one-third of the land revenue. 
It is a terrific thing to contemplate for any country in the world, 
but it is nothing less than suicidal in a country like Burma where 
climatic conditions are totally opposed to die drink habit. I 
know what the habit is doing in India. A serious responsibility 
rests on the shoulders of people living in towns. I would like the 
leaders of public opinion in Burma to consider this thing seriously 
and make every endeavour to root this thing out. Whatever 
may be true of countries with cold climates lam sure that in a. 
climate like ours there is no need for drink whatsoever. Nothing 
but ruin stares a nation in the face that is a prey to the drink 
habit. History records that empires have been destroyed through 
the habit. We have it in India that the great community to 
which Shri Krishna belonged was ruined by that habit. This 
monstrous evil was undoubtedly one of the contributory factors 
in the fall of Rome. If therefore you will live decently you will 
shun this evil whilst there is yet time.^ 

Addressing the Burmese ladies, Mahatma Gandhi drew their attention 
to two things: their taste in foreign fineries and smoking habit. He fell in 
love with the men and women of Burma soon after his arrival and his love 
would have been heightened, if ladies had not gone so much for foreign silk. 
He hoped that Burmese ladies would take a lead in the matter. 

You are enjoying a fireedom which no other women on earth 
are enjoying at the present moment. You are noted for your 
industry and your skill. You have great organizing capacity and if 
you will but revise your taste for foreign fineries and take to heart 
the message of simplicity that I have ^ven you, you will revo- 
lutionize your life. . . ? 

* This paragraph is extracted firom Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandhi- 
^’s tour in Burma. 

^Ihis and the following paragraph are from Tmg Induu 
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I have really less courage to speak about the terrible curse 
of smoking. But I understand that throughout Burma I shall not 
find a single man or woman free from this habit. We who come 
from India are painfully surprised to see the beautiful Burmese 
women disfigure their mouths by cheroots and cigars. But I know 
that it is a most difficult thing to speak about an evil which is 
enveloping the whole world. If you have heard the name of 
Tolstoy I quote his authority to show that Tolstoy being an in- 
veterate smoker himself was speaking from experience when he 
said that tobacco dulled the intellect of man, let alone other senses. 
Indeed he cites examples to show that most deliberate crimes 
have been committed under the influence of smoke, and in one 
of his beautiful stories he pictures the villain of the piece as 
committing murder not after drink but after having had a smoke. 
Although it is perfectly true that the smoke habit is on the increase 
and it has amongst its supporters many of the brilliant men of 
the world, there is a spirit of resistance against it and the op- 
ponents are some of the best men in the West and great moralists. 

Gandhiji advised Indians to lead such life as people would think well of 
them. He added that he came to collect money for khaddar and appealed 
to help hinn with money and take to khaddar. Mahatma Ga n d hi told the 
Burmese audience that he came with a selfish mercenary motive having no ri^t 
to ask them or expect anything firom them. 

The Hindustan Times, 16-3-1929, and Tour^ India, 11-4-1929 


128. BE TRUE 

I promised to give a free rendering of a remarkable address 
in Sindhi presented to me by the students of Hyderabad.^ Much 
other work crowded it out. I now give it below: 

We welcome you heartily on behalf of the Hyderabad 
students. We are aware that we are not entitled to have 
you in our midst as we have not carried out your precepts; 
but we hope that our hearts would respond after having 
heard your spoken word. We will not deceive you. We 
therefore propose to open out our hearts to you. 

Our town is a centre of education. Compared with the 
other towns, we have a larger proportion of those who have 
passed the Indian Civil Service examination. We have one 


p.a 
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college here, three high schools for boys, two for girls and 
numerous other English and Sindhi schools. In the English 
schools alone there are 4,000 students. But out of these, 
unfortunately there are not more than 22 or 25 students 
wearing pure khadi and there cannot be more than 3 or 4 
per cent wearing indigenous mill-cloth. The others wear 
indifferently swadeshi and mdesM, The vast majority only 
wear videshu You know well enough that our living is extra- 
vagant. We incline towards the English language and 
Western civilization rather than towards our mother tongue 
and our own culture. We cannot show much of service or 
simplicity, aware as we are of the poverty of our country. 
We know that it is good for the country that we should use 
khadi and sv^deshi articles; but we regret that we were 
unmoved even when the heart-rending cry of the flood-stricken 
fell on our ears. And this indifference is the cause of the 
absence of our response to the general distress surrounding us. 
Our association has been doing some work during the last 
four years. But there is not much in it of which we can 
make any boast. 

We are ashamed to have to refer to the evil custom of 
deti4eti. In spite of having received higher education we do 
not hesitate to squeeze thousands of rupees from the wife’s 
relations. Some of us regard it as our birthright to obtain 
money through our wives. Many have no sense of self-respect. 
In spite of the higher education amongst girls, hardly halF-a- 
dozen have been courageous enough to resent it as insult 
to have to buy their husbands. Recently there has been a 
boycott resolution against those who countenance deti-Ieti. 
But people have not yet freed themselves from the evil. 

But we do not want to give you only the dark side of 
the picture. There is a bright side also. You may feel sure 
that our capacity for good is limidess. We can become 
torchbearers throughout Sind; for we are the inheritors of 
traditions left in this very town by Sadhu Hiranand, Diwan 
Navalrai, Bhai Balachandra, Diwan Dayaram and other such 
heroes. Even at the present moment we have in our town 
men who are noted for their organizing capacity and dis- 
cipline. We have in our nudst men who have shown capa- 
city for leadership in the political, the social, the educational 
and the literary field. They have taken a leading part in all 
patriotic endeavours. Merchants of Hyderabad are to be 
found carrying on their enterprise in all parts of the globe. 
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We wish to make no parade of these things, but we want to 
show that we are not devoid of capacity for work or service. 
If our energies can be once organized, it is possible to show 
good progress. We want to feel that we have not forfeited 
file right to your affection because we have not acted up to 
your precepts, because we know that it would be only through 
your affection that our hearts will expand. 

I have given a free rendering of this address first because I 
want to keep the students to their promise and secondly because 
it may serve as an example to other students. Let me remind the 
students of Hyderabad that although they did not know the 
contents of the address before it was read to me, in answer to the 
question deliberately put by me, they with one voice endorsed 
die sentiments expressed in the address and promised that they 
would make every endeavour to make up for past indifference and 
neglect. I therefore expect them to boycott completely foreign 
cloth and take to khadi. I expect them to boycott deti-leti once 
for aU. 

For the other students let this address be a model. Addresses 
containing mere praise of leaders are really useless. Those who 
need such praise should not have any address presented to them. 
If addresses are presented to those whom students really love and 
honour they should contain references that might be of some service 
to them. I do not wish to suggest that every address should be 
like this one. But I do suggest that every address should have a 
local touch, a local significance and should refer to some matter 
of importance. Real affection is not shown through praise but 
through service. Self-purification is a preliminary process, an 
indispensable condition of real service. I have therefore welcomed 
this address as a token of sincere desire on the part of the students 
of Hyderabad to go through this preliminary process of self-puri- 
fication, a consummation much to be desired during this year- 
of grace and preparation. 

Tomg India, 14-3-1929 



129. MOTES 

The Olh Enemy 

A friend from Akola sends die two following apparently dis- 
similar questions: 

1. How can a man overcome his passion? 

2. If A is in the habit of wearing khadi and he requests B to do the 
sa me and B regrets his inability to cranply with A’s wishes, what 
is to be done in that case? How can a husband induce his wife, if 
she raises, to wear khadi? 

As to the first, a man has first to give up everything that 
tends to excite or stimulate his passion and then to wait upon 
God for help. 

As to the second, it is clear that there should be no com- 
pulsion about others adopting one’s views or habits. My own 
experience is that example in such matters is an iinfaiKng preceptor 
and whether for the ^adi or for any other reform, we have to 
wait patiendy for our neighbours to adopt it and remain staunch 
in our own adherence. What I have said about A and B applies 
equally to the case of husband and wife. 

Poor Boys’ Fund 

The head master of the New English School, Achra, writes as 
follows:* 

I am sorry that owing to my traveb at the time the letter 
was received, it remained buried amongst my papers for nearly 
two months. The amormt has been already aclmowledged but 
the letter has a value of its own apart from the collection. For 
the teachers and the boys have responded not only to the letter of 
the appeal but also to its spirit in that they have determined to 
give up foreign goods and even tea. I suggest to the teachers 
that the vow to give up foreign goods will not be kept up either 
by the teachers or by Ae boys. It is too sweeping to be fulfilled. 
For instance, neither the teachers nor the boys will give up foreign 
books, nor foreign pins, nor foreign watches, nor foreign needles. 
I su^;est to them a revision of their vows. It wili be better if they 
will name the foreign articles which they will refirain from using. 

* Tire letter is not reproduced here. The students and teachers had sent 
a collectim Rs. 101 for Lajpat Rai Memtnial Fund. The head master had 
requested Gandhiji to reduce the price of khadi, for poor students at any rate. 
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As to khadi, I have pointed out often enough that it is cheap 
at any price, so long as it is sold at the cost price plus a smaU 
addition for the upkeep of the stock where it is sold. Let it be 
borne in mind that during the seven years of its career khadi has 
cheapened itself by 50 per cent. If there was more patronage it 
would be cheaper still. And why will not poor boys be taught 
to help themselves rather than that they should be taught to ex- 
pect Idiadi at cheaper than cost price and thus to expect people 
poorer than themselves to give a gratuity? Boys and girls sho^d 
be taught to spin their own yarn during their idle hours. I have 
suggested at least half an hour per day. They can then even 
weave that yarn, or if that becomes difficult as it may well be- 
come so, send the yarn to an agent of the All-India Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation and get khadi of the same weight and containing yarn of 
the same count merely for the cost of weaving. 

In Its Grip 

An Agra Mend asks: 

Have you insured your life? Is there anything objectionable in this 
Western institution? Some insurance companies invest the whole or major 
portion of their receipts in Government securities. Do not these com- 
panies help, with the public money, a Government which you brand 
as Satanic? Do they not make our lives dependent upon it and so create 
a tendency in us to foster its permanence to some extent? If so, should 
patriotic persons be the agents of such companies or insure their life 
with them? 

If this Mend is a regular reader of Yowig In&a he should 
know that I did insure my life in 1901 and a short time after I 
gave up the policy because I felt that I was distrusting God and 
rrmlring my relatives in whose behalf the policy was taken depen- 
dent upon me or the money I might leave them rather than 
• upon God and themselves.* The opinion arrived at when I gave 
up the policy has been confirmed by subsequent experience. The 
correspondent’s fear about the Government’s hold is more than 
justified. Every penny we invest in Government securities imdou- 
btedly adds to its strength. The Government gets our money at 
the cheapest rate of interest and holds it imdoubtedly and mani- 
festly to use it against us whenever its own existence is threatened 
by us. No Government can or will do otherwise. When we have 
our oMm national Government, it will follow the same method; 
only, fihen we would expect and wish it to do so. In the case of 

t vyk YoL XXXDC, An AateJno^t^y, Ft. IV, Gh. IV. 
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the existing Government, we run helplessly into its arms. We do 
not know how dependent we become on it. We have become 
dependent for light, water, food and air itself so far as big cities 
are concerned. It was not without thinking of every one of these 
things that non-co-operation was conceived. If Government feels 
itself safe that is because it knows that when the national struggle 
is on, it will have on its side all the monied and otherwise vested 
interests. We are co-operating in a thousand ways with the Govern- 
ment. Of this a few important items of co-operation were singled 
out for non-co-operation and I know that if we are to win our 
freedom through non-violent means, we shall have to revert 
without much variation to those items. 

Function of Khadi 
The same friend asks: 

Do you want to perpetuate the use of khadi or do you recom- 
mend it only for temporary use for acquiring polidcal freedom? In the 
former case, does not khadi ojQEend against aesthedcs and do you ex- 
pect common people to sdfie the natural grievance of the sense? 

I do indeed seek to perpetuate khadi because it is the 
only means of saving the peasantry from extinction. I claim for 
it the ability to gain political freedom because it has the ability 
to give the peasantry its econonaic freedom, what is more, to en- 
able the peasantry to keep the wolf from the door. The corres- 
pondent is obviously ignorant of the past history of his own country 
and the present evolution of khadi. When the other parts of the 
globe did not know the use of cotton, India set the aesthetic 
standard and supplied the rich nations of the West with the finest 
fabrics in a variety of colours. And the present evolution of khadi 
shows that slowly but surely it is day by day reaching the aes- 
thetically inclined people. After all, true art can only be ex- 
pressed not through inanimate power-driven machinery designed 
for mass production but only through the delicate living touch 
of the hands of men and women. I commend the correspondent 
to Acharya Kripalani’s pupils and associates who are making ex- 
tensive experiments in beautifying khadi. 

This correspondent has also raised the question of the so- 
called dearness of khadi. I have not dealt with it because it has 
already been dealt with elsewhere in this issue of Yomg Induu 

Yeung India, 14-3-1929 



130. SPEECH AT RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, RANGOON 


March 14, 1929 

MY SISTERS AND BROTHERS, 

I thank the Ramakrishna Mission for the address they have so 
kindly presented to me. I am confident you are very pleased to 
see Maulana Mahomed Ali with me here. People ask me often: 
“Where are your Ali Brothers ?” Then I reply to them according 
to what I feel. Today as the Maulana Saheb is near me, I am 
saved from a similar enquiry. I want to tell you the will of 
Khuda (God) will prevail and I will get him always with me. I 
do not want to tell you more. 

Now I want to tell you something about Ramakrishna Para mg. 
hamsa and his mission. He has left for us a great work. I have 
faith in his mission and I would ask you to follow him. Wherever 
I go the followers of Ramakrishna invite me and I know their 
blessings are on my work. Ramakrishna Sevashrams (people’s 
service centres) and Hospitals are spread throughout India. There 
is no such place where their work is not being carried on a small 
or large scale. Hospitals are opened and the poor are given 
medicine and treatment. 

I do not like to say much because I have hardly any timf; at 
my disposal. When I remember Ramakrishna’s name I cannot 
forget Vivekananda. Sevashrams have been largely spread by 
Vivekananda’s activity and it was he who made his Master 
known throughout the world. 

I pray to God to increase such Sevashrams. I hope such 
people will join them who are pure and who have love for India. 
Let them do the work inspired with the love of India. 

Amrita Bazar PaXrika, 18-4-1929 


^ The function was organized as part of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa Inrtb- 
day cdebratioiis. 



131. SPEECH AT WOMEJPS MEETING, RANGOON 


March 14, 1929 

UADAM AJn> FHIENDS, 

I feel not a little embarrassed in having to address this meet- 
ing especially as I do not possess any knowledge about your acti- 
vities nor was I prepared to face this audience. I thought that I 
would have to meet all sorts of people who would come, some 
out of curiosity and others in order to know my views about 
temperance. But I see that I am in front of an audience, if I 
may so name it, of specialists. For I hope that you are all 
specialists in this work. You, madam, have suggested that if an 
educative campaign is carried on amongst the people, and as a 
consequence of that propaganda people who are in the habit of 
drinking cease to visit liquor ^ops, there would be no liquor 
shops in existence. I want to put before you my own experience 
without combating the view that has been suggested from the chair. 

My work in connection with temperance began as early as 
1893 when I went to South Africa. When I saw my own people, 
my own countrymen drinking and even women drinking who 
would never think of drinking in India and as a result leading a 
life of the gutter, I saw that the task was an uphill one. These 
men and women were not prepared to listen to any lectures on 
temperance, much less to any personal advice. 1 saw too that 
some of them were perfectly helpless or they thought that they 
were helpless. I adopted many measures, all such measures as 
were within the competence of a man -vriio is without any autho- 
rity. But I cannot claim any degree of visible success for th(^ 
efforts. There was a kind of a “Liquor Commission” appointed 
by the Union Government after South Africa became a Union, 

I gave evidence or rather wrote a note for that CommiiBion, but 
I am again sorry to have to inform you that nothing came out of 
it. The position in South Africa was and still remains somewhat 
curious and anomalous. There are three different degrees res- 
triction on the possession and drinking of liquor. The Bantus and 
the Zulus are prohibited from carrying bodies with them cr from 
being served in canteens, and yet they do drink. Indians may 

I The meetisg was held under the auspices of the Burma Wooxa’s C3ais- 
dian Teinfxsaaoe UnioD. 

40-10 
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not possess bottles, but they may drink as much as they like in 
the canteens, with the result especially to the women that I have 
described to you. The white man is of course free. There is no 
legislation in connection with him, but you may guess what I 
would like to say. It is that the source of all this evil comes 
from this freedom of the white men in South Africa. Some of 
them have amassed a fortune by exploiting the drink habit of the 
Bantus and the Indians. 

Then I came to India, and I found the position very different 
from the position in South Africa in one respect, but the problem 
essentially the same. There was as you are aware a hurricane 
temperance campaign in 1920-21. And you will not mind my 
saying to you that if we had then received whole-hearted support 
from all the temperance organizations throughout the length and 
breadth of India, we would have achieved complete success. If 
you are careful students of the temperance movement in India you 
would gain the knowledge from the Government reports that we 
were within an ace of complete success, at least in some provinces. 
Many of the liquor dens were practically closed. Hundreds of 
opium dens in Assam were deserted. And then followed the tragedy. 
It consisted in Government repression. It was a shamefhl 
and sorry affair. I admit that the movement had a political 
colour. It was bound to have that political colour. But the political 
motive should not have deterred temperance organizations from 
helping a movement that was essentially moral. You will pardon 
me for taking you through this history which, if it is tragic, is 
also deeply interesting. The repression came about in this fashion. 
The Government revenue dwindled down at once in Bihar, in 
Assam, in the Central Provinces. There was an onrush of feeling, 
a desire, a yearning for self-purification. That yearning came, 
I do not know how — we do not always know the mysterious 
ways in which God works. But there is the fact that the political 
movement became also a movement of self-purification, and in that 
onrudi thousands of workers became volunteers to picket liquor 
shops and opium dens and the people also began to believe that 
it was their duty to desert the drinking-booths. The Government 
started repression and thousands of volunteers were thrown into 
jail for the offence of picketing drink and drug shops with the 
result that today all those canteens that were deserted and opium 
dens that were almost closed are, I am afraid, doing probably 
the same volume of business as they were doing prior to 1920-21. 

The mmral that 1 would like to dbmw from this story is diat 
in this connection in India and Burma — ^treating Burma as a 
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separate entity for our argument ^ — legislation has really to go 
hand in hand with educative propaganda if not to precede it I 
have not been able to study as carefully as I would like to have 
done the drink habit of the Burman. I assure you that ever since 
I have come into touch with Burmese opinion I am trying to 
learn from Burmese friends about this drink habit of the Burman, 
but I can speak about it only from second-hand evidence as against 
India about which I can speak from first-hand knowledge. And 
I am here before you to give my own evidence that diking is 
not a habit with the aristocracy, certainly not with the middle- 
class man; it is a habit confined to the labourers and especially 
to the factory hands. And this is an interesting piece of evidence 
that I am placing before you. Why do factory hands drink when 
they did not drink before they came to work in the factories, 
even as those men and women who went to work in South Africa 
were not drinking before they migrated there? The answer is that 
the conditions there are such and the temptations that arc placed 
in their way are such that they become addicted to the habit 
of drinL But even these men who have become addicted to the 
habit of drink do not justify it. They have a sense of shame 
about it. If you speak to them about it, they will tell you they 
arc helpless, they are labourers; they will tell you all sorts erf 
falsehoods and try to deceive you, but they are ashamed of this 
habit. In Europe it will be ungentlemanly on my part if I do 
not stand a drink when you come to see me. When I was a 
student in England, I found myself in a most embarrassing position 
because I would not stand a drink to friends. But that is not the 
case in India, and therefore I suggest that it would be a wrong 
thing for you to say that education has to precede legislation. 
Education will never be able to cope with the evil. There is no 
prohibition because drink brings a large revenue. Even Indian 
ministers say, ‘We cannot forgo this revenue, but you must go on 
educating.* 

About this revenue also there is a tragedy. The ministers — it 
applies to Burma equally with India — should never have been 
placed in that embarrassing position. Excise as you know ii a 
transferred subject. It should never have been so made. Excise 
revenue should have remained as part of the central revenue, 
so that it should be open to the Government at any moment to 
forgo this revenue and declare complete prohibition. In a mighty 
country like America where drink was so common they have 
been able to declare prohibition; how much more easy should it 
be in India or Burma where liquor is not the fashion, where the 
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vast majority of the people do not want liquor, where if you 
take a referendum you will get millions of signatures in favomr of 
any representation for the introduction of prohibition legislation? 
The excise revenue is 25 crores. It is not a revenue on which 
any government should take pride in conducting its adnainistration. 
It is a revenue which must be sacrificed and whilst it lasts, it 
should be held as sacrosanct and be wholly dedicated to the purpose 
of eradicating the drink evil. But today it is being utilized for 
educating our children with the result that a tremendous barrier 
has been put against this necessary temperance legislation. People 
are made to think that they will not be able to educate their 
children if this revenue stops. If things go on imchecked like this 
a whole nation might have to perish. If the evil spreads, it may 
be too late to undertake legislation. In America it has been possible 
to educate public opinion in favour of prohibition because there is 
universal education there, but it may not be possible to Tnnhili7;p 
public opinion like that in a coimtry like India where there is illiteracy 
on such a vast scale and its handmaid superstition. I would there- 
fore appeal to you, especially the women, who are concerned with 
temperance work to take courage in both your hands. I do not 
ask you to take as gospel truth what I have told you. Test 
the truth for yoturselves and if you find that what I have told 
you is more than confirmed by your investigations, then I suggest 
that you will make it your sacred duty to carry on a whirlwind 
campaign for total prohibition. The task is difficult only be- 
cause tie rights that have been created through the drink evil 
belong to the ruling race. 

If you discuss ffiis problem with the administrators, they will 
tell you all sorts of stories and put all manner of difficulties in 
the way of carrying this legislation through. Do not believe these 
difficulties at all. There is no difficulty at all beyond the diffi- 
culty of making up the deficit of revenue. If you and I have 
made up our minds that this evil has got to be eradicated and if 
it can be eradicated only by prohibition legislation, then it is for 
the Govermnent to find a way out of the deficit c^culty. It is 
not open to it to ask you to suggest ways and means for making 
up that deficit. That would be like the conduct of the man who 
comes to you with unclean hands' and asks you to help him to clean 
them. However there is the question of picketing. 'When the 
p6yGhol(^cal moment comes — and I am praying for that moment 
— ^en every liquor shop and opium den is picketed I will expect 
you to lend a helping hand and not to say, ‘How can we help 
hjsft? , He is an agitator.’ Even now an intensive agitation for 
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temperance is being carried on in the Surat district, and that has 
been possible because there is a band of workers including women 
belonging to cultured families, self-sacrificing and brave. When 
we have got a compact body of reliable and unimpeachable workers 
we shall carry on this campaign over the whole country. And 
when that time comes you will find the whole of India dotted 
with pickets and I hope that that influence will percolate through 
the Bay of Bengal to Burma. Burmese ladies and gentlemen too 
may then, if they so choose, carry on picketing and thus save a 
noble race firom extinction which so far as I can see stares them 
in the face — as much as it does India — if they are not weaned 
firom this curse in time. 

Teung Itidta, 18-4-1929 

132. LETTER TO CHHAGAKLAL JOSHI 

March 15, 1929 

cm. CHHAGANLAL, 

We arrived in Rangoon firom Moulmein this morning. I 
got the letters posted by you. It is surprising that you had not 
got till Thursday the letters posted at Calcutta on the silence 
day. Subbiah is very careful in this matter. 

Yesterday I had time to write only a postcard to you. The 
post will leave on Saturday. It is Thursday today. 

I had to stop with the last sentence. I am now writing this 
on Friday morning in Paungde. I experience no difficulty, and 
those who accompany me also find the journey quite comfortable. 

I have sent a wire to you about Chalala. Both of us* believe 
that there is no harm in buying that land so long as we can sell 
it whenever we wish to. But only you can judge there what is 
best. 

I shall look into the balance-sheet. It is not likely, however, 
diat either of us will be able to examine it in detail. I do hope 
to return there on the 29th. 

It is advisable that you should produce khadi in Bahial and 
wherever else you can. Mahavirprasad has told me that they will 
buy all the khadi which we can send to Calcutta. There will be, 
therefore, no problem of exporting it. Give as much help from 
the Ashram as you can. 

1 Gandfaiji and Jamnalal 
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I have accepted the offer of a donation of Rs. 10,000 as help 
in manufacturing khadi in the area around Kathar. More about 
this when we meet. 

Your decision to spin for four hours on every Friday is a good 
one. I am very happy that you intend to learn carding. 

I like the suggestion of doing away with the distinction 
between six and seven. It is desirable that, in managing our 
affairs, our methods should, as far as possible, be smooth and 
uniform. I like the resolution about supplying milk to the Vidya- 
pith. Our aim now should be to see that it gets the milk every 
day in time. 

Radha-Rukhi must have recovered now. You did not write 
and teU me what arrangement you made about the Bal Mandir 
during Radha’s illness. There should be provision for an alter- 
native arrangement whenever someone falls ill. 

After this, there will be only one more post from Burma — that 
is, on Tuesday. On Thursday, we start from here. 

Blessings fim 

Batu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJ^. 5393 


133. LETTER TO GAJfGABEHN VAIDTA 

March 15, 1929 

cm. GANOABEHN, 

You must have recovered by now. This year, I hope to 
exact much work from you and from others who volunteer. I 
think it very necessary that the Ajshram should be free from all 
worries and that I, too, should be free from anxiety about the 
Adiram. Never give up your rest hours during the day. Bear with 
all criticism. Attend the prayer-meetings regularly. Save time 
for spinning. 

Blismgs fiom 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapma Patro-6: G. S. Gangabehime, p. 23 



134, LETTER TO BRIJKRISHNA CHANDIWALA 

March 15, 1929 

cm. BRIJKRISHNA, 

I have your letter. I would like to stay with you. But you 
are only a guest in the house. It is not right for me to put up 
at a place where the elders have no faith in my work and ideals. 
It is also not right for you to urge me. Consideration of the 
financial state of your family further deters me from staying with 
you. I have, as a matter of fact, taken enough service fi-om 
you, and used your money too. You must resist the temptation to 
give more. 

I hope you are keeping well. 

Having said all this I shall do as you wish. Consult Devdas. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2362 


135. SPEECH AT PAU^VDE 


March 15, 1929 

Mr. Gandhi replying jointly thanked for the addresses especially the 
women’s address and he was particularly happy that the lady who read the 
address had been jailed in a national cause. He greatly regretted that none 
amongst Indians had mastered the Burmese language. 

I hope Indians will take the hint firom this occasion and learn 
Burmese as a second language. The least that the Indians owe to 
the Burmese is that they should try to come close to them by 
learning their language and I would suggest to the Indians to 
teach their children Burmese, even if they find it too late for 
themselves now to do so.^ 

Addressing Burmese men and women, Mr. Gandhi said the more he saw 
the more he felt attracted to them. He exhorted them to discard all 
fc«eign fineries, and remarked what contrast foreign umbrellas jMesented 
against the picturesque Burmese uml»ellas. Foreign silks took away both their 

^ This paragraph is firegn Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandhiji’s 

tour in Burma pubfished in Temg Jjm^, 11-4-1929. 
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money and art. He then asked them to avoid drink and cigars of which drink 
was far more serious evil, and asked them to shun it as poisonous snakes. 

He added the duty of Indians here was to interest themselves in the Bur- 
mese welfare, and associate with them in all the beneficial activities. 

Speaking in Hindi, Mr. Gandhi urged the Indians to be fnends of the 
Burmese and lead life so that Burmese may think well of them and appealed 
for further money for his khadi work. 

The Hindustan Times ^ 18-3-1929 


136. SPEECH AT PROME 


March 15, 1929 

Mr. Gandhi replying jointly to all the three addresses expressed great joy 
that he was able to see during his visit to the interior of Burma so many Bur- 
mese friends, both men and women. He said the object of his visit was a 
mercenary and selfish one which was to collect money. As for their request to 
advise them for their guidance in the struggle for emancipation, Mr. Gandhi 
considered himself unfit for the task but, as a general rule which could be uni- 
versally applicable which he had learnt from his forty years of personal poli- 
tical life, he could say that such emancipation needed first self-purification.^ 

I have no other and no better guidance to offer you than to 
commend to your attention the general principle of non-violence, 
in other words self-purification. How and in what manner it can 
be applied will naturally depend upon evils that exist in your 
midst. But let me single out at least one thing. It seems to me 
that the conditions of your agriculture are almost the same as those 
in India. As I was driving to Prome, I passed through a village 
which was predominantly a weavers’ village. But all the looms 
there are working with foreign yam and therefore have no living 
contact whatsoever with the peasantry. Weavers weave not with 
any instinct of patriotism but because it brings them as. 8 to 
Re. 1 per day as the case may be. I have become aware that 
there was a time when aU these beautiful loongis were made out 
of hand-spun yarn. The spinning-wheel which you manufacture 
in the place is, from an artistic standpoint, superior to any Indian 
spinning-wheel. On the whole it is cheaper than Indian wheels 
and probably lighter to work with. God has blessed this land with 
an abundance of bamboo, and all you have to do is to carry the 

^ The paragraj^ which follows is taken from Mahadev Desai’s account 
of G a wftt§i* s tour in Burma. 
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message of the wheel to the peasantry and revive this beaudfnl 
art of hand-spinning and I would ask die municipalities of Burma 
to make a commencement in municipal schools and cany the 
message through them to the villagers. Weavers will then be work- 
ing on behalf of the poor \illagers. Whereas if the weavers remain 
dependent on foreign yam not only will they remain isolated from 
village life, but it will be a question of time when tliey will be 
extinct as weavers. For it is the tendency of the weaving mills 
to consume all the yam that the spinning mills produce. If there- 
fore you will establish a living connection with the villages — of 
weavers with villagers and of townspeople with villagers — ^you can 
do so only through the spinning-wheel. 

He hoped that if at any time sclf-purificadon movement was started 
in Burma, Phoongys will take the lead. Hioongys were and should be the 
repository of Burmese culture and trustees of the normal weHare of the people. 
Their responsibility, he said, therefore, was very great 

Referring to the drink evil, Mahatma Gandhi said that without non-co- 
operation, the evil could never be got rid of He suggested non-violent non- 
co-c^>eration with liquor-sellers and producers of drink. But he warned his 
audience that emandpatjem wrought with violence meant the transfer of power 
from one to another. Non-violent non-co-operation was the only advice he 
could giveu 

Speaking to the Hindus, Mr. Gandhi complimented them for the remarks 
they had made in their address that in Prernae existed a great friendship among 
all classes and communities. He exhorted Indians to wear khadi. He said he 
was told that only Eve thousand rupees were collected. They should collect 
more for which he made an earnest appeal.^ 

Hu Hindustan Times, 18-3-1929, and Toimg India, 11-4-1929 


> Immediately after the ^>eedi Gandhiji addressed a vromen’s meeting. 



137. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


[March 16, 1929^ 

CHIr MIRA, 

After this there is only one more mail to send you from Burma. 
The mail after takes me back to Calcutta. You are doing well in 
taking a little quinine daily. Use yourself to an occasional fast or 
semi-fast even when you are feeling well. Omit ghee at times, 
milk odier times. Sometimes take only juicy fruits. Thus you are 
likely to avoid fevers. 

I hope to collect here about one lac of rupees. It won’t be a 
bad sum for Burma to pay during these times of trade depression. 

I have often wished you were present during such tours as 
this. But I know also that what you are doing is far more impor- 
tant. If God grants you health you wiU travel to these places 
yourself and you will then do it after better equipment. The 
training and the experience you are gaining will prove invalu- 
able when I am gone. 

I have passed on your remarks about soft spindles to Lakshmidas. 
Your argument does appeal to me.^ But I constantly ask myself, 
why then did Maganlal who had started with soft spindles resort to 
the hard ones? Why has not Lakshmidas noted what you have? 
But, of course, these are no reasons for discoxmting your discovery. 
They are reasons for the necessity of utmost caution. 

I note too your remarks about keeping women in the Ashram. 
You will in all these matters go as slowly as you like and never 
attempt anything about which you have yourself no confidence or 
have even a doubt. *Slow but sure wins the race.’ 

Andrews is still in America. Gregg tells me he is doing well. 
You will see a paragraph in T. L fi:om Zimand’s letter.^ A.^ is to 
abbreviate the Autobiography for the MacmiUan Company. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 5351. Courtesy: Mirabehn; also G.N. 9407 


* In h!s letter to the addressee of March 18, 1929, Gandhiji mentiems 
having sent a letter on Saturday. Presxamably this is that letter. 

2 Vide pp. 168-9. 

®'CL F. Andrews 



138. FAREWELL MESSAGE, MARTABAN^ 

[On or before March 11, 1929Y 

Money gifts are hardly ever a sure indication of love. In fact 
in our epics we have the story often told of God refusing the 
richest presents from those having great possessions, and preferring 
to eat the coarse morsel lovingly given by a devotee. But it is my 
great misfortune that I have to measure your love by the money 
gifts you give for Daridranarqyana. It is hardly fair to you, I 
know, but no matter in whatever balance you were weighed, you 
have simply refused to be found wanting. The excess of your 
love can only teach me to be more humble and more worthy of it. 

Toung India, 18-4-1929 


139. ^‘STOMACH MAKES US SLAVES^^ 

A Patidar writes:^ 

The object of writing this letter is to create in the reader com- 
passion for cows, buffaloes, etc. It is a noble objective. But the 
letter has had quite a different effect on me. Such cruel slaughter 
of cows and buffaloes has now been going on for a long time. The 
Hindus and Muslims of Bombay are a witness to it. Not only 
that, they have been participants in this great violence. Here it is 
not a question of religion in a narrow sense; there is here decline 
of dharma in a wider sense. History provides many examples of even 
meat-eaters showing compassion. But meat-eaters should show, 
towards the animak whose meat they eat, such compassion as they 
can. Slaughter-houses in the West are exemplary from this point of 
view. There new ways are constantly devised and adopted so that 
cattle are killed instantaneously and suffer the minimum |>ain. 
Total abstention from meat is of course the best compassion, but 


* Extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandhijik tour in Burma 
^ Gkndbiji gave the message while setting out for Mandalay by train. 
He was in Mandalay on March 18, which was a Silence Day. 

5 The letter is not translated here. The cOTrespondent had said he was 
getting training under the Bombay Municipality as a Sanitary Inspector and 
was shocked to find that large numbers of cows, oxen, pigs,‘goats -and* sheep 
VTcre killed in the various slau^tcr-houscsjrf the][town. 
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those who cannot practise it should at least lessen the pain inflicted 
on animals. This we do not see in the slaughter-houses in India. 

But it is the students of whom the above letter makes me think. 
They pay the heavy fee of Rs. 200 for six months, not so that they 
may serve but with an economic end in view: that they may secure 
good jobs. Can one not make a living without practising such 
occupations ? So long as educated people seek to earn their living 
through such occupations the slaughter-houses can neither be 
improved nor closed down. A man should decide even the ques- 
tion of the means of earning his livelihood from the moral point 
of view. At least educated people like the writer of this letter should 
stay away from the immoral temptation of making money by hook 
or by crook. The writer in question is well educated and cul- 
tured and has intelligence enough to choose his profession with 
due regard to ethical considerations. It is to be hoped that he 
and other young men like him will use their intelligence. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivafiy 17-3-1929 


140. A CARDERS EXPERIENCE 
An experienced carder writes:* 

Everyone who carries out experiments, spins well and also 
minimizes wastage, will have added that much to yam produc- 
tion in India. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivariy 17-3-1929 


I4L HEART ACHER^^ 

One can say now that Gujarat has become familiar with the 
name of the Tamil poet, Bharati. English translations of a num- 
ber of his poems by Shri Ghakravarti Rajagopalachari have al- 
ready appeared in Toung India. Shri Jugatram Dave has trans- 
lated one of them for Madhapudo^ the organ of the children of the 

* Die letter is not translated here. The correspondent had referred to the 
artide *‘Good Carding”, in Jtoafwan, 9-12-1928 (vide Vol- XXXVIII, pp. 
186-7.), and described his own experience in spinning with cotton which had 
not been dried. 

^ The tide is ^om the Gujarati version of a poem by Bharati. 



LfeTTER To ASHRAM WOMEN l57 

Udyoga Mandir. I give it* below as it is interesting and instructive. 
Shri Jugatram Dave has become the poet and servant of villagers. 
He has dedicated himself to the Raniparaj community. I believe 
we can learn a lot from his songs. Then who bothers to find 
out if they contain poetry or not? Or why should we not call 
that writing poetry which has power to take the people forward? 
How can that be poetry which lacks the power to kindle life? 
[From Gujarati] 

NoBajivan, 17-3-1929 


142. LETTER TO MHRAM WOMEN 


Mandalay, 

Silence D<^, March 18^ 1929 

SISTERS, 

Mandalay is the town where the Lokamanya wrote his com- 
mentary on the Gita and where Lalaji and Subhas Bose were 
kept prisoners. We are in that town today. I have not been able 
to go out to see these places, but I have sent the others. The lady 
of the house in which we are staying is a saintly person. She has 
immense wealth and her husband and children are alive, but she 
does not wear the smallest article of jewellery on her person. Nei- 
ther does she encourage her daughters to wear any jewellery. 
She has one daughter of thirteen years of age, whom she is en- 
couraging not to think of marriage till she is twenty. She per- 
suaded this daughter to give away to me whatever ornaments she 
had with her. She observes the other rules of the Ashram too, 
and regularly reads Jfavajwan. And it caimot be said that she is 
highly educated. 

All your activities must be going on very weU. 

BUssbngs Jrom 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna Pabro-l: Ashranm Behnone^ p. 59 


^ Not retranslated here 



Ii3. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

Mandaxay, 
Silence Day {March 18, 1929} 

CHI. CHHAGANLAL, 

Your post must be lying in Rangoon today. We shall reach 
there on Wednesday. This letter will go by Tuesday’s mail. The 
next ship is on Thursday, and we shall leave by that. 

You will find enclosed with this a letter from Rupanarayan- 
babu and model sub-rules. I have read them. Write to him and 
tell him that at present I can think of no suggestion for their revi- 
sion. Send the papers to him wherever he is. 

There is nothing else to write about today. 

We have been put up almost in the shadow of the jail in 
which the Lokamanya wrote the Gita-Raha^a. 

I trust all are keeping good health. 

Blueings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5395 


144. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Unremsed Mandalay, 

Monday, March 18, 1929 

Today is the silence day and I am writing under the Aadow 
of the fort where one of India’s greatest of sons, Tilak, was buried 
alive. Lalaji too was buried in the Mandalay Fort for years. 
Though then I am writing this on the silence day, I was un- 
able to catch the post. I was too sleepy towards post time. But I 
gave you a letter* by the mail that left on Saturday. This letter will 
leave by the same mail that will take me to Calcutta. 

Today is the day for receiving the Indian post in Rangoon. 
If there is any firom you, I should get it at Rangoon on Wednes- 
day when I reach there. 

This interesting tour is drawing to a close. I shall feel the 
parting with Dr. Mehta. I see that I can comfort him if I am there. 
But this is a private privilege I may not enjoy. 

« m p. 154. 
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I have kept well during the tour, though it has needed ad- 
justing. The digestive apparatus does not respond as during 
bracing cold weather. The climate here is naturally damp. 

You know now the rest of the programme- I shall think of 
sending you a wire on 26th. I shall make a desperate effort to 
leave by the Express which leaves Howrah at 2 p.m. 

I did good carding today for the first time during the tour. I 
shall love to do it daily. 

I wonder if you are receiving any letters firom the Udyoga 
Mandir. You should keep yourself in touch with some men and 
some women. 

No more now as I must be oflF to a meeting. 

Love. 

finirs, 

Bapu 

Frtm the original: G-W. 5352. Courtesy: Mirabehn; also G.N. 9408 


J4S. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, MANDALATG 

March 18, 1929 

You have rightly reminded me that it was here in Mandalay 
that the great son of India, Lokamanya Tilak, was buried alive. 
It was he who gave India the mantra of swaraj and in burying him 
alive the British Government had buried India alive. Tbe Lion 
of the Punjab also was similarly incarcerated here, and lest we 
should forget those things, Government recently buried alive Sjt. 
Bose and numerous other sons of Bengal. Mandalay is thus a 
place of pilgrimage for us Indians, and it is a remarkable coinci- 
dence that we are ail sitting here today in the shadow of the 
walls of the fort and the prison sanctified by those sons of India. 
In India it is a common saying that the way to swaraj is 
throi^h Mandalay and the British Government has taught you 
too that great lesson by incarcerating India’s great sons here. 
The way to swaraj is the way of suflFering. Indeed no country 
has come to its own without sufiering and let Mandalay be an 
eternal reminder both to you and to us of that great truth. 

You who do well to own the Buddha as your teacher will 
do well to explore the limitless possibilities of non-violence. There 
are things in your practice which I have not been able to re- 


^ From Mahadev Doai’s accoimt of Gandhiji’s tour in Burma 
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concile with the'teachings of the Buddha but I do not propose 
to abuse your great hospitality by being critical at this moment. 

You have, as I conceive it, one of the greatest truths that the 
world can ever have uttered by one of the greatest teachers of 
mankind, viz., ahimsa. If there had been a perfectly silent and a 
quiet atmosphere I would gladly have spoken to you upon that 
quiet doctrine. As it is I can only ask you to study the doc- 
trine and reduce it to practice in every act of your lives. It is 
infinitely greater than Ae gems and the diamonds people prize 
so much. It can become, if you will make wise use of it, your 
own saving and the saving of mankind. 

Toung India, 18-4-1929 


146. SPEECH TO GUJARATIS, MANDALAT 

March 18, 1929 

It is of course true.* In the path of non-violence, one per- 
son’s tapascharya is enough since it covers aU others. Not that it 
covers the cunning or hypocrisy of anybody, but the very atmos- 
phere around one undergoes a transformation. My non-violence 
stands in the midst of the surrounding violence like a castor-oil 
plant in a desert country. Else why should I have to goad you? 
Do the women need any coaxing? Had my non-violence been 
complete, my mere presence here would have made ornaments 
drop here like dirt from the human body. When my purity has 
become perfect, even before I write a word it will have been 
acted on. 

[From Gujarati] 

JIanajaan, 14-4-1929 


147. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, TOUNGO(P 

March 19, 1929 

With this meeting ends- what has been to me a most interest- 
ing and instructive torn” in the interior of Burma. Delightful as 
my experiences of the people of Burma were when my visit some 

* A womao reader of Nanajum Iiad blessed Gaodbiji: “Let a an^e sen- 
taace of yours in Jfmdicm be suffident to awaken the nation!” 

^RitaaBted from Mabadev Desai’s account of Gandhiji’s tour in Burma 
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years ago was only confined to Rangoon and for a day only to 
Moulmein, that delight has been heightened by my experience 
during this tour even as far as Mandalay. It has been a great 
joy to me to see at all these meetings so many yellow-robed Phoon- 
gys and so many Burman sisters and brothers. As this wall be 
for many years to come, if not for ever, my last address to an 
audience such as this, I propose to submit a few remarks on what 
is to you and me dearest to our hearts. It cannot be without pur- 
pose and meaning that all your addresses, no matter w’here pre- 
sented, have approved of and blessed my message of non-violence 
and of the spinning-wheel. I would therefore say a few words to 
you in explanation of what I understand by the message of 
ahimsa. To me it is one of the most active forces in the world. 

It is like the sun that rises upon us unfailingly fi:om day to day. 
Only if we would but understand it, it is infinitely greater than a 
million suns put together. It radiates life and light and peace 
and happiness. Why do we not see that light, that life, that peace 
and that happiness in a land that professes the law of ahimsa? 
As I said in Mandalay only yesterday, it has appeared to me that 
the message of the Buddha, the Enlightened One, has only touched 
but the sinrface of the heart of Burma. I would like to apply one 
or two tests. Now I hold that where the law of ahimsa reigns 
supreme, there should be no jealousy, no unworthy ambition, 
no crime. I read your criminal statistics and I find that you are 
not behindhand in the race for crime. Murder on the slightest 
pretext seems to me to be fairly common in Burma. I will there- 
fore appeal to the friends on my left (the Phoongys) who are 
supposed to be the repositories of the faith you have inherited 
from the Buddha. Having travelled in Ceylon and now fairly 
long enough in Burma, I feel that we in India have perhaps more 
fuUy, though by no means as fully as possible, interpreted the 
message of the Buddha than you have done. We have it in our 
Shastras that whenever things go wrong, good people and sages 
go in for tapa^a otherwise known as austerities. Gautama him- 
selfi when he saw oppression, injustice and death around him, 
and when he saw darkness in front of him, at the back of him 
and on each side of him, went out in the wilderness and remained 
there fasting and praying in search of light. And if such penance 
was necessary for him who was infinitdy greater than all of us 
put together, how much more necessary is it for us, no matter 
vrfxether we are dressed in yellow or not? My friends, if you will 
become torch-bearers lighting the path of a weary world towards 
the goal of ahimsa, there is no other way out of it, save that of 


40-11 
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self-purification and penance. So many priests are sitting here 
today. If some of them will take upon themselves the work of 
interpreting the message of tlie Buddha, they wtU revolutionize life. 
You will not be guided by rigid traditions, but will search your 
hearts and your scriptures and tear the hidden meaning lying be- 
hind the written word and vivify your surromidings. You will then 
find upon searching your hearts that it is not enough not to take 
animal life, but you must see to it that it is not taken for the 
pleasures of the palate. You will then at once realize that it is 
inconsistent with the doctrine of love for all that lives to turn 
our mouths into chimneys. I understand that drink is on the in- 
crease in a people so simple-hearted as the Burmese and in a climate 
which does not necessitate the drinking of the fiery liquid. You 
will immediately see on further research that there is no room for 
one who loves everytliing that lives to have fear lurking in his 
breast. You will yourself cease to fear authority and you will 
teach all around you to cease to fear anybody. I hope that these 
few words that I have spoken to you in all humility and from the 
bottom of my heart will be received by you in the same spirit in 
which tliey have been spoken. Since you have at all your meetings 
credited me with a spirit of non-violence and truth, I 
have endeavoured to interpret in tlie best way I could the mess- 
age of non-violence and truth as I have understood it for an 
unbroken period of 40 years- May the words I have spoken find 
a lodgment in your hearts and may they bear abundant fruit, and 
if they do, there should be no difficulty in all factions and parties 
combining together for a common cause. I thank you for having 
listened to me with such patience and in perfect silence. 

Toung Indian 18-4-1929 



143. SPEECH AT LABOURERS^ MEETISG, RAXGOOJ^ 

March 20, 1929 

SISTERS AND BROTHERS, 

I have no strength now to stand. For this reason I cannot 
give you much time. 'WTien I sit down please do not forget to 
remain peaceful. I have no time. At 8 o'clock I must do some 
other work and it is now about a quarter to eight. I want you 
to do good and shun the e\iL Do not drink and gamble. Do 
not be moral wrecks and then only you can keep your home 
sweet and peaceful. I know the Tamil people. I know your 
\drtue and your folly in South Afiica. Many of your people 
were associated w’ith me. I W'ant you to give up all the evil 
habits. I pray you do this for your children's sake who must be 
good and honest to brother labourers. What I wish to say is I 
am myself a labourer. I am a sweeper and a cobbler. I have 
leamt the work of a cobbler and my son is doing the same. Between 
you and me this is the only difference that you are forced labourers 
and I am a voluntary labourer. 

Besides doing your duties towards your home you have another 
duty. There are some who are poorer than you are. You must 
serve those poor. The Chittagong labourers voluntarily came to 
me and handed me a purse within five minutes. Would you make 
a little sacrifice of your money? Do not your hearts wxcp for 
those who arc in greater distress? There arc many of them w^ho 
are spinning and w’ea\ing khadi for you and you should w^ar it. 
May God bless you. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 22-3-1929 



150. ^^THE HA,VD OF 


The author of the following article, w^Iiich he heads **The Hand 
of Man”, writes:* 

I do not desire to add by way of preface anything more to 
the letter bey'ond expressing die hope that the reader will take to 
heart the testimony against machinery’ worship of one who is of 
the West and who has therefore tasted both the sw’cets and the 
bitters of the machinery age. Let him not run away with the 
idea that eitlier the writer or I abuse all machinery- because it is 
machinery. What is resisted is the usurpation by machinery’ of 
the function of man and his consequent slavery’ to it. 

Toung India, 21-3-1929 


15h CONCEIT AND IGNORANCE 


Conceit and ignorance often go together. They do in Earl 
Winterton. The latest instance is to be found in his answers to the 
House of Commons in reply to questions on the burning of foreign 
cloth in Calcutta^ made w’orld famous by the wanton interference 
of the Calcutta police. I give below’ the answ’ers of the noble 
Earl and the correct version against each answ’er: 


Earl Winterton’s Answers 
Mr. Gandhi was not arrestei. 

The Government of Bengal had 
intimated that the lighting of bonhre 
to bum foreign cloth was illegal. 


Correct Version 
I ivas arrested and released 
on signing a personal recogni- 
zance bond. 

The Government of Bengal 
never intimated that the burning 
of foreign cloth was illegal. 
The Commissioner of Police at 
Calcutta notified that the burn- 
ing of foreign cloth in or near 
thoroughfares or public streets 
in Calcutta was illegal in terms 
of the Police Act. 


* The article and the letter are not reproduced here. In his article the 
writer, an American painter, had tried to show that Gandhiji's was a huma^ ideal 
as opposed to “the inhuman mechanistic ideal sweeping over the world”^ 

a Fide pp. 77-81. 
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His (Mr. Gandhi’s) persistence My persistence did not lead 

led to a melee, to a melee. The wanton stupi- 

dity of the police was responsible 
for what happened in spite of 
my clearest possible statement 
made in their hearing that there 
was no intention to defy the law 
and that they could prosecute 
me if they chose and test the 
legality of my action in burning 
foreign cloth. The police brutal- 
ly dispersed the crowd near the 
place of fire and sought to ex- 
tinguish it after it had done its 
work. 

The prosecution should be post- The condition agreed to by 
poned till Mr. Gandhi had returned me was that there would be no 
from Burma on condition that there similar bonfire in the public 
would be no similar bonfire in Calcutta squares of Calcutta. The bon- 
in the mean time. fires continue on private pre- 

mises in Calcutta. 

The corrections can all be verified from the public Press. 
The mis-statements made by the noble Earl are, it may be observ- 
ed, important and made the police appear innocent of any guilt 
or error. 

The noble Earl crowned his answers by the following pro- 
nouncement: 

There is no new political situation and the House may rest assured that 
the Grovemment of Bengal will enforce ordinary law against those attempt- 
ing to break it whether political leaders or their dupes. 

He may out of his conceit which hides the truth from him 
declare that there is ‘^no new political situation”. He who runs 
may see that a new political situation has undoubtedly arisen in 
inefia by reason of the high-handed action of the police. It will 
depend upon the public workers to demonstrate the strength of the 
new situation. This much is certain that die bonfire lighted in 
Shraddhanand Park will not be quenched by any amount of lathi 
display by the police force and any other exhibition of the *^strong 
arm” of the Government. Only a complete boycott of foreign 
doth can quench that fire. 

The noble EarPs assurance to the House about the enforc^ 
in^nt of the ordinary law whether against ‘Apolitical leaders or their 
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dupes” was a gratuitous insult offered to the leaders and the people. 
To this we are used. The only answer that self-respecting persons 
can offer to such insult is to accelerate the rate of their progress 
towards their goal. It is however necessary here to show that the 
Government of Bengal is not enforcing the mere ordinary’ law. It 
is enforcing hmch lav*\ Ordinary law would have meant a mere 
prosecution for the breach of a police regulation. Only under 
extraordinary circumstances are the police allowed to take the law 
into their own hands. But of this more hereafter. I am writing 
this in Burma and in ignorance of the latest events. When may 
the police take the law into their own hands is a question which 
needs careful examination so long as one works within the law.* 

Toung India^ 21-3-1929 


152. WOMES AND WAR 

An effective movement against W’ar is making steady headway 
in die West and the women of the ^Vest are playing a most im- 
portant, if not the leading, part in the movement. Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom issued at its Confer- 
ence at Frankfurt-on-Main held on January' 4th the following 
telling appeal 

We are too poor to give any material support. Moreover 
we are not a nation to take part in any war. Till we come to 
our own, we shall have to be victims of the war that may ceme 
upon die w'orld, but it is possible to render more than moral and 
material support to the movement, diat is, by regaining our freedom 
not by warlike means but by non-\iolent means. I suggest to the 
friends of peace for the world that the Congress in 1920 took a 
tremendous step towards peace when it declared that it w’ould 
attain her owm, namely, swaraj by non-violent and truthful means. 
And I am positive that if we unflinchingly adhere to these means 
in the prosecution of our goal, we shall have made the largest 
contribution to the world peace. 

Toung Iniia^ 21-3-1929 


* At the enJ the article contained the following note: “This article was 
rewarded from Burma and received here before the noble Lord ccOTrected 
himself.— Asstt. Ed. T,Lr 

2 The appeal, not reproduced here, sought moral support and material 
help for the campaign for disarmament. 



153. NOTES 

A Visit to Miss Mayo 

Dinabandhu Andrews writes as follows about his visit to 
Miss Mayo:* 

I felt it necessary, since I had imputed political motives to !MGss 
Mayo in my first article on Mother India^ to see her personally; and an 
opportunity occurred. 

After a very long conversation with her, during which she herself 
did most of the talking, it seemed clear to me that she had gone out 
independently without a conscious political motive. . . . 

But we cannot expect a personality such as that of Miss Mayo ever 
to understand. Therefore, when she writes about India, it is bound to 
be a misinterpretation. 

This thought grew upon me, hour after hour, as I listened to Miss 
Mayo and spoke to her in reply. I am sorry that I uncharitably im- 
puted political motives to her, which I now withdraw; but at the same 
time I experienced, while talking with her, a sense of the great and vast 
dividing rift, which is extending between those who are absorbed in the 
superficial aspects of Western life and ourselves. . . . 

Dinabandhu has given me the option of publishing this note 
and whilst in fairness to Miss Mayo, I have thought it necessary 
to publish it, it is due to the public for me to say that in spite 
of Dinaban^u Andrews’s retraction, lam not shaken in my opi- 
nion that the book bears in it patent evidence of a political bias. 
It contains falsehoods which the authoress must have known to be 
such. She has since written things which too are probably^ false. 
In the face of such patent facts, evidence to the contrary must 
be held to be irrelevant. 

Sarojini Devi and Dinabandhu 

Mr. Savel Zimand the author of Living India says of these two 
ambassadors^ in the course of a letter:^ 

Her extraordiuary charm has won for her the reception which a 
X>erson of her greatness would inevitably receive. From the talks I have 

* Only extracts are reproduced here. 

^ Perhaps a slip for “psJpably** 

^ Sarojini Naidu and C. F. Andrews 
-♦Only extracts are reproduced here. 
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had with those who were fortunate enough to meet her and those who 
have heard her inspiring words, I can say that she has made a deep 
impression wherever she has gone. 

Now as to Mr. Andrews. I have been present at three luncheons 
where he was a guest. At two of them he told the story of the Vykom 
struggle and I have not seen in years an audience so touched by a speak- 
er. He described this moral battle with great sympathy, and it came 
from the heart. At one of the meetings a lawyer came to me and said: 
‘*1 certainly am not easily moved to tears by a speaker. But cynic as I 
am supposed to be, tears came to my eyes as Mr. Andrews talked. • • 

Young India, 21-3-1929 


154. LETTER TO MANUAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 

Ox Board the Ship, 
March 22, 1929 

cm. MANILAL AND SUSHILA, 

I have not been able to write to you for some time. After 
spending two weeks in Burma we are again on board the ship. 
It was impossible, while in Burma, to keep in mind the mail days. 
Today al^, I am writing this letter without any idea as to when 
the ship is leaving. 

As for Rasik, you must have seen what I have written in 
Niwajivan and Young India. To my mind, he is not at all dead. 

We have been able to collect more than Rs. 1,50,000 in 
Burma. Dr. Mehta was also in Rangoon. With me are Mahadev, 
Pyarelal, Subbiah, Girdhari and Purushottam. There is a case 
against me in a Calcutta court. You will of course learn the 
outcome before this letter reaches you.^ 

Devdas is still at Delhi. Keshu is working in Seth Birla’s 
factory there. Navin is with Devdas. 

Let me know your experience of the new Agent. 

Nimu is with Ramdas. She is with child. 

Mani, Kashi’s sister and wife of Maneklal, has expired. 

I am in pretty good health. I have not yet been obliged to 
resume milk. 

These days I always travel third class. For this voyage I am 
booked as a deck passenger. Deck journey is generally xmeomfort- 

1 ms pp. 200-1. 
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able, bat the passengers are accommodating and the ofiScers 
fairly good. So things are tolerable. 

Ba preferred to remain behind at the Ashram. Rami has 
been called tliere. 

The Udyoga IMandir, one may say, is functioning quite well. 
How is Sushila progressing in her studies? 

I shall be able to see Slianti at Morvi. 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4754 


Blessings fim 
Bapu 


155. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 

March 22, 1929 

CHI. VASUMATI, 

I wite this letter on board the ship. I got your letter. I 
only suggested the ideal. From that you may do what Nature'lets 
you do. You already ha\^ my permission to move to a separate 
room. I am surprised about Yashodade\i. I wU certainly dis- 
cuss the matter with her tvhen I return there. It is no doubt 
intolerable that they should talk among themselves at night 
Discover a remedy. I am writing about it. Take Chhaganlal 

Joslii s help. More when we meet. I hope Sulochanabehn is 
doing well. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 506. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 



156. LETTER TO CHHAGAXLAL JOSHI 

On the Ship, 

March 23, 1929 

CHI. GHHAGANLAL, 

I got four of your letters together. I am repMng to them 
on the ship. The deck is just above the steering chain; it, there- 
fore, shakes and I cannot write comfortably. It is only this time 
that I am having real experience of deck journey, but I cannot 
spare the time to give a description of it. 

I don’t mind your hating set up a kliadi managing body. 
You are vigilant and have faith in khadi; I have, therefore, no 
fear. Carry on as you think best. You are likely to make mis- 
takes, but I will not blame you for them even in my thoughts. 
Didn’t Mag.^nlal mcke mistakes? Lakshmidas, too, has made 
some. Man is said to be an image of error. If you have sincerity 
of purpose, complete tigilance, unsparing work and ceaseless 
effort to make yourself efficient, then any mistake which you make 
despite them is pardonable and must be tolerated. 

You should certainly publish lists of the articles 'we make, it 
is our duW to do so. 

Sulochanabshn has produced a very good impression on 
me. We should know how to make her feel at home in the Ashram. 
I approve of the idea of Vasumati and Sulochanabehn living in the 
same room. Give them what you can and accept what ser\uccs 
they give. Meet their wishes as far as you can. 

Your idea of starting a carding class for a short duration is 
good. You may write whatever you wrish to about the matter 
in Navajivan. Do not, for the present, invite trainees from other 
provinces. However, if any qualified candidate wishes to join the 
class, do not refuse him admission. Take care and see that what 
appears in the Gujarati Navajivan about this matter is not reproduc- 
ed in Hindi Namjivan. I don’t write anything on the subject 
from here. You should write a note there and print it under your 
signature. 

You did right in sending Remain Rolland’s letter to Mira- 
behn. 

Have a talk with Shankerlal about keeping the Maganlal 
memorial in the Ashram. Personally I like the suggestion. Perhaps 
some will feel that our rules stand in the way of this. Will Dr. 
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Mehta’s bungalow suit for the purpose? Discuss this matter with 
me when I come. 

I sent the draft constitution of the Cow-Service Society long ago. 

You have my suggestions about how to run the Bal Mandir. 
You need not now consult me before making any changes or 
additions. It would have been a different matter if I had been 
there. In mv absence, however, you can make any changes which 
are consistent mth tlie principle. 

Gangabehn’s work is beyond comparison. Her sincerity and 
her industry should be our envy. She has practically dedicated her 
life to the Ashram. We should know how to bear with her 
temperament. 

Gaution Mama whenever necessary. If even then he commits 
any mistake, the responsibility will be his. Place before him clearly 
every" doubt you have. 

I feel worried about Totaramji’s eyes. Perhaps his diet re- 
quires some change. He should live on milk, raisins and lime, 
or should fast and drink plenty of water. Even the eyes are inti- 
mately connected with the stomach. Which organ is not? 

I cannot reconcile myself to the frequent journeys to Broach. 
It may ba necessary to be a little strict in this matter. I know 
that it is difficult, especially for you, to be strict. You may, 
therefore, leave the problem to me, if you so wish. 

I know Lakshmidas’s views. I do not wish just now to 
prevail upon him to change them. After knowing his views on all 
subjects, we may, if necessary, follow a different course. That will 
not hurt him. He has had wide experience and suffered many 
times through his errors. He is a votary of khadi and an efficient 
worker. We should, knowing this, attach the utmost importance 
to his views but follow a different course when that seems neces- 
sary to us. It would be wrong not to do so. So long as we are 
doubtful about the correctness of our views, we should, rather than 
act upon them, respect Lakshmidas’s experience. I return his letters. 

I still hope to be able to return to the Ashram on the 28th 
evening. Padma* has decided to leave Delhi. 

I have sold for a hundred rupees my spinning-w'heel, the one 
I carried with me when travelling. So have another made for me, 

Bkssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5394; also Bapuna Pairo-7: Skri 
CU ugm Iid Jo^inty pp. 61-4 

* Not clear in the photostat source. The printed source has ^‘Kaka”. 



157. LETTER TO RAMESHWARBAS PODDAR 

March 23, 1929 

BHAI RAMESmVARDAS, 

Today I have been looking through all the old letters. I 
have found one of yours too. The only way to attain mental 
peace is to repeat Ramanama. 

Bltsdngs /ran 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 190 


158. LETTER TO MIRABEH/f 

On Board s.s. “Aronda”, 

Unreoised March 23, 1929 

CHI. WRA, 

We are nearing Calcutta. I am writing this after the even- 
ing meal of 23rd. I have had real deck experience only this time. 
Last rinriF! they had isolated me and insisted upon my using 2nd- 
class bathroom. I am going to describe the experience in Towtg 
Tn£a.^ 

Dr. Mehta’s son Radial and Champa are with me. They 
are 2nd-class passengers. The mad girl of whom I think I wrote 
to you is still with me. She has defeated me. She has become 
intractable. I am therefore sending her back to her father. She 
is a week at present and poor Subbiah is bearing the brunt of 
nursing. 

Milkless diet is still serving me. 

You remember the dates. 


Leaving Calcutta 

26th 

Reaching Delhi 

27th 

„ Sabarmati 

28th night 

Leaving „ 

29th night 

Reaching Morvi 

30th 

Leaving Morvi 

1st April 

Reaching Sabarmati 

2nd April 


» Vida pp. 227-9. 
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Mehta’s bungalow suit for the purpose? Discuss this matter with 
me when I come. 

I sent the draft constitution of the Cow-Service Society long ago. 

You have my suggestions about how to run the Bal Mandir. 
You need not now consult me before making any changes or 
additions. It would have been a different matter if I had been 
there. In my absence, however, you can make any changes which 
are consistent with the principle. 

Gangabehn’s work is beyond comparison. Her sincerity and 
her industry should be our envy. She has practically dedicated her 
life to the Ashram. We should know how to bear with her 
temperament 

Caution Mama whenever necessary. If even then he commits 
any mistake, the responsibility will be his. Place before him clearly 
every doubt you have. 

I feel worried about Totaramji’s eyes. Perhaps his diet re- 
quires some change. He should live on milk, raisins and lime, 
OT should fast and drink plenty of water. Even the eyes are inti- 
mately connected with the stomach. Which organ is not? 

I cannot reconcile myself to the frequent journeys to Broach. 
It may be necessary to be a little strict in this matter. I know 
that it is difficult, especially for you, to be strict. You may, 
dierefore, leave the problem to me, if you so wish. 

I know Lakshmidas’s views. I do not wish just now to 
prevail upon him to change them. After knowing his views on all 
subjects, we may, if necessary, follow a different course. That will 
not hurt him. He has had wide experience and suffered many 
times through his errors. He is a votary of khadi and an efficient 
worker. We should, knowing this, attach the utmost importance 
to his views but follow a different couree when that seems neces- 
sary to us. It would be wrong not to do so. So long as we are 
doubtful about the correctness of our views, we should, rather than 
act upon them, respect Lakshmidas’s experience. I return his letters. 

I still hope to be able to return to the Ashram on the 28 th 
evening. Padma* has decided to leave Delhi. 

I have sold for a hundred rupees my spinning-wheel, the one 
I carried with me when travelling. So have another made for me. 

BUssmgsfim 

Baptt 

From a photostat <tf the Gujarati; GJJ. 5394; also Bapum Pairo-7: Sat 
CM i gmU JMimt, pp. 61-4 

■ , \ dkoT ia die photostat source. The printed source has “Kaka”. 



157. LETTER TO RAMESHIVARDAS PODDAR 


March 23, 1929 

BHAl RAMESHWARDAS, 

Today I have been looking throng all the old letters. I 
have found one of yours too. The only way to attain mental 
peace is to repeat Ramanama. 

Bltssb^sjnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 190 


158. LETTER TO MIRABEmf 

On Board s.8. “Aronda”, 

Unrevised March 23, 1929 

CHI. KIRA, 

We are nearing Calcutta. I am vtriting this after the even- 
ing meal of 23rd. I have had real deck experience only this tiinc. 
Last rime they had isolated me and insisted upon my using 2nd- 
nlasR bathroom. I am going to describe the experience in tiwag 
India.' 

Dr. Mehta’s son Ratilal and Champa are with me. They 
are 2nd-class passengers. The mad girl of whom I think I wrote 
to you is still with me. She has defeated me. She has become 
intractable. I am therefore sending her back to her father. She 
is a wreck at present and poor Subbiah is bearing the brunt rf 
nursing. 

Milkless diet is still serving me. 

You remember the dates. 


Leaving Calcutta 

26th 

Reaching Delhi 

27th 

„ Sabarmati 

28th ni^t 

Leaving „ 

29th nig^t 

Reaching Morvi 

30th 

Leaving Morvi 

1st April 

Reaching Sabarmati 

2nd April 


> Fide pp. 227-9. 
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Leaving Sabarmati 4th April 

Reaching Bombay 5th April 

Lca\ing Bombay 5th night 

Reaching Bezwada 7th 

This is subject to what happens in Calcutta.* The address 
in Bezwada should be simply my name. The programme after 
Bezwada uill be sent later. 

The collections in Burma have been good, over lacs. 

I expect many letters from you tomorrow. I hope to sec 
Rajendru Babu tomorrow. 

Surendra is making headway witli his tannery’. He is steadily 
gaining experience. Balkrishna’s presence at the Udyoga Mandir 
has been a great relief to Joshi. Did I tell you that Chhaganlal 
Gandhi and his wife had returned to the XIandir? Chhaganlal 
lost his sister-in-law the otlier day. 

A cultured and experienced lady^ has just now gone to the 
Mandir. She has gone there only for a short experience. There 
is a continuous ferment going on at the Mandir. It is a good 
sign. Chhaganlal Joshi is making a tremendous eflFort to deserve the 
post to which he has been called. The others too are trying their 
best. Kusum went to her mother the same day I left the Mandir 
for Burma. She is likely to have retturned now. Vasumati is at 
the Mandir. Did I tell you I brought Kesliu to Delhi and left 
him with Mr. Birla for gaining experience in his engineering 
workshop ? 

Love. 

Bapd 

From the original: C.W. 5353. Courtesy: Mirabchn; also GJN. 9409 


*At Ae trial « ManA 26 



159. PURDAH AND SUNUGHT 


Dr. Kathleen Olga Baden was for a number of years the 
chief medical officer in a women’s hospital in Kashmir. In addi- 
tioHj she has had a good deal of medical experience also. Kash- 
mir has a cold climate and is considered good for health, but 
it has been her experience that it has proved inimical to the 
health of middle-class women. Those women who wear the 
burqa hardly ever stir out of their houses. As a result, their bones 
get softened- The pelvis particularly becomes so much softened 
and deformed that they suffer great pain at child-birth. Some 
of tliem become too weak to walk and even become bow-legged. 
This lady has written a little booklet on her experiences. 

She has expressed the opinion in this booklet that the sole 
reason, or the chief reason at any rate, why so many women in 
Kashmir are reduced to such a state is that they are kept away 
from sunlight. They remain confined within their homes where 
they do not even get daylight, how then could they get any 
sun? Adducing a number of examples and arguments, she proves 
that diose who stay away from sunlight become weak in constitu- 
tion, their bones get softened, their growth is arrested and they 
become pale and lacklustre. On the other hand, those who en- 
joy open air and light and get the sun’s rays direct on their skin 
develop a strong constitution. They grow to be tall and arc fircc 
from anaemia and diseases like tuberculosis. She proves in the 
course of her article that even a thing like cut glass intervening 
between a man’s skin and the sun’s rays prevents his receiving the 
essential health-giving elements from the sun. Hence she suggests 
tha- every man and woman, and especially those women who 
wish to have children, should take a sun-bath with their bodies 
bared, during the first quarter of the day. This sun-bath is not 
to be taken under a very hot sim and it is to be taken in such a 
way that one does not feel cold while exposing one’s body to the 
sun but enjoys the sun’s warmth. 

This lady writes that the chief cause of a number of compli- 
cations arising at the time of child-birth among Indian women is 
lack of sunlight. The houses in India in which women remain 
confined have neither gardens nor open grounds where the women 
can walk about bare-bodied. It is her view that disappearance 
of the evil custom of the purdah will take time, hence, in the 
mean while, a condition must be created in which women who 
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observe purdah get facilities for sun-bath and physical exercise. 
Therefore she says there should be facilities in hospitals whereby, 
unobserved by men, women are able to receive die sun’s rays 
and walk about bare-bodied. Likewise, she recommends that 
there should be schools for girls also. These should be located in 
open country so that no one may be able to observe the girls 
from terraces, or while passing along the road. This sister observes 
that only harm and no good will result from the practice rf 
makiag a house dark during summer. 

From this litde booklet what we can learn about women is 
first, that we should strive as hard as possible to put an end to 
the evil custom of the purdah. Secondly, that no one — man or woman 
— should fear the sun, but should take a sun-bath bare-bodied 
fiir as long as possible. After taking a bath in the morning, one 
should salute ^e sim a hundred times or more and repeat the 
Gayatri mantra. It is being realized more and more that, while 
there is certainly spiritual significance and value in this, there is 
also an equally great worldly meaning and benefit. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfaayivan, 24-3-1929 


160. WHAT SHOULD THE AhfTTAJAS DO? 

A worker among Antyajas writes as follows 
I have not relaxed. I believe I have not failed to pursue the 
course which I think will remove untouchability. I see un- 
touchability disappearing with the speed of a horse; I deare 
day and night that it should take on the speed of wind. And I 
have feith that some day it will. But, meanwhile, we must be 
patient. One can understand what the Anpaja brother in the letter 
above is quoted as saying, but he should be patient. The 
reformer is always in a minority in this world. If he secured 
jfwnpanio ns eaaly, the reform would not be worth much. Un- 
tow^bility is a very ancient evil. Then it has been given a reS- 
pkms garb. One aspirii^ to destroy it should not at all e^xet 
to get ready suj^rt. Whatever work has been accomplished so 


letter is not trandated here. The correspondent had said that if 
dt.al dw wodt ttiat had been done for the eradication rf untouchalHBt3r,iS 
ihe wtBOfhtHa wete stSi looked down upon and insulted. He had ate. 
iwrriisrd bis noeetn^ wth an educated Hatijan youth who had said A**, 
IsH Se to live with other members of his community because they 
ito'ttsfonn their habits and ways of living despite all his attempts to" 
^ smd CQiBplained that even Gandhiji had relased in his eSxtoi 
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far and whatever co-operation has been obtained is, indeed, due 
to God’s grace. The Antyaja youth in question should also remem- 
ber that whatever purity he has attained is not for the sake of 
anyone else but for himself. Hence, he must derive mental peace 
from that purity itself. He who expects others to appreciate 
the worth of his own purity has not truly become pure. Purity 
is always self-reliant. Moreover, he should not, out of despair, 
abandon his brother-^iya/oj. Those who have been suppressed 
for ages %vill take time to come into their own, to be awakened. 
It is necessary to cultivate patience and love towards them. The 
entire Antyaja society is likely to receive the education and the 
opportunities which this Antyaja brother has received. It is 
necessary, therefore, to understand his sadness. He has quoted a 
proverb about the stone.* I shall remind him of another: “A rope 
can cut hard granite.” And this line contains greater truth than 
the former. "V^en the waters from the Himalayas come rushing 
down on the rocks, they are not left just dry, they get worn into 
powder. The water of love will melt even a heart of stone. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfamgwm, 24-3-1929 

161. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHI 

[March 24, 1929? 

can caam^oANiAL, 

The letters written on the ship were posted yesterday and you 
must have received them. On reaching Calcutta I saw your letters. 

You did right in running down to Vadaj to put out the fire 
there. We may not take out an insurance, but tiiould certainly 
possess fire-fighting equipment and practise with it once every 
month. This will stand us in good stead. We should also so 
arrange things in the house that the danger of fire is minimized. 
We should make children conscious of their responsibility in ibis 
matter. The rule is this: to the extent that we protect our- 
selves with external means, to that extent our sold is injured 
and loses its strength. 

Everyone should make it a rule that they do not bring 
buiS&io’s ghee into the kitchen. 

t “Water overflows a stone and leaves it dry.” 

letter seems to have been wiittoa on the day on which Gandhiji 
letomed to Galcatta. He returned on this date. 

40-12 
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I shall talk to you about the yam spun by the members of 
the Khadi Pratishthan. There is little possibility of anyone from 
Bengal coming there to leam the work. 

If you ask me about suspiciousness* when I am free, I shall 
explain at some length. 

You can send to Calcutta the khadi which is lying in Bom- 
bay and elsewhere. It should not be moth-eaten or too old. The 
store here is short of khadi stocks just now. After the boniSre 
of clothes, the demand for khadi has gone up very much. 

Hasn’t Bichaldas, who came from Rohii, brought any 
letters? Give him enough tailoring work and teach him to do it 
well. See whether he obeys all rules. Introduce him to Mal- 
kani. About the land in Chalala, ask me [when we meet]. 

When a death occurs in the Ashram, the common kitchen 
should not stop, but it might be desirable that no cooking is 
done. We always have a stock of ready food wdiich we can sup- 
ply to those who wish to eat. If necessary, discuss this matter fim- 
ther with others. I would see nothing wrong even if cooking is 
done. A death is not an occasion for mourning. No work or acti- 
vity should be stopped as a nmrk of mourning, but some of the in- 
mates who attend to cremation, etc., may not be able to eat. 
There will also be some who, though not wishing to observe 
mourning, will obey the custom in accordance with the nature 
rf their relationship with the dead person. It is with these cona- 
derations in mind that 1 have suggested that cooking be stopped. 
If death occurs while cooking is in progress it need not be stop- 
ped. We do not observe the practice of sooiak^ in the Ashram. 

Send to Rajaji the money received for the South Relief Fund. 

! regard the use of the hide of slaughtered goats unavoidable. 
It is desirable to restrict such use to the minimum. It would also 
be right that we manage with cow’s hide as far as possible. The 
restriction accepted by us on the basis of dharma stops at present 
with cows and bulE&loes. 

I enclose with this a letter from kfirabehn. That part of it 
wfaidt is about Yogendra should be read with attention. She has 
already written to you about the matter. li^ however, you 
know more about him, it will help you when he comes there. 
Sajendrababu is ho'e. He has su^esl^ that the couple be sent 
Aeic. We oii^t to take them in and train them. They find 

m i w i bsrd Ae food and water In the homet at toe relatives 
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Mirabehn’s work wonderful. Rajendrababu had gone there to 
see it and was very pleased. 

BUssbtgs Jnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJI. 5498 


162. LETTER TO MlRABEHJf 


March 23, 1929 

CHI. lOKA, 

I posted a letter* yesterday written on the boat. On reach- 
ing here I found three letters from you. There should have been 
one today but nothing up to 4 p.m. It looks as if there would 
be no difficulty about my leaving tomorrow. 

Rajenbabu is here. He has told me all about your activity. 
You have little for anybody else to teU me of your doings. 

The heat here during the day is fairly strong. The morning 
was quite cool and there was a breeze throughout the night. 
Love. 

Baph 

From the arigisal: G.W. 5354. Gourtesf: Mirabdm; abo GJf. 9410 


163. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 


CAUaJTTA, 
Silence Day, March 25, 1929 


SSTESS, 

I write this just to show that I remember you, for I hope to 
reach there practically at the same time as this letter. 

Nowhere do I see such real eduction — that based on expe- 
rience — being given to people as you women receive in the 
Udyoga Mandir. But we have still much mcM'e to do. We diould 
reach a stage when we can admit any wonoan vrithout fear. 

Bleaiigt /hm 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

PiOn - 1: ddnmm Btkmmt, p. 59 

t PiBsmiabiy dtis was Ac one liatwl MEacch 23} sUi pp. 173^ 



164. LETTER TO PRABHAVATl 


Silence Day [March 25, 1929Y 

CHI. PKABHAVATI, 

I have your letter. Vasumatibehn writes that you are suffer- 
ing from headaches. Father’s letter has arrived. I am enclosing 
it. The rest on meeting. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Rajendrababu is here. 

[PPS.] 

Tell Vasumatibehn and Kusumbehn that I am not writing 
to them today. 

From a photostat of the Hindi; GJ^. 3322 


165. STATEMENT IN THE COURTS 


Calcutta, 

March 26, 1929 

Occupying the position I do in public life I owe an expla- 
nation to tile Court and the public of my conduct which is the 
subject-matter of this prosecution. I am Chairman of the Foreign- 
Cloth Boycott Comnuttee appointed by the Working Committee 
of the National Confess. The scheme of boycott sanctioned by 
the Working Committee includes burning of foreign doth 
wherever it is possible. Therefore I naturally advised collection 
and burning of foreign cloth at the meeting that was held at 
Shradd h a n and Park. The notice from the Commissioner of 
Fdice came upon me and my colleagues as a disturbing factor. 
We saw at once that it was not meant protection of proper^ from 
imegpr of fin but it was meant to prevent the demonstration. It 
was opeet to ns to ceoAnet the haraag dmomtration at a private place. 
&it two lawyers came to the conclurion that the interpretation 
KMig^t to be put upon Section 66 of the Police Act was at least 

fetter ^ipeats to hare been written frwn Calcutta after Gandhiji’a 
Miiim fiwi Banna. The pceaenoe cf Rajendrababu is meationed in the l^ter 

df date to ilkniiclm. 

^CVlha fldef Bnidncy Ma^trate, Cfelcatta 
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open to question, if not altogether wrong. We therefcare decided 
to conduct the full demonstration at the Park as advertised and 
have the police interpretation tested in a Court of Law. 

This boycott is not part of civil disobedience. There was 
no intention to defy the police notice for the sake of defiance 
and courting imprisonment. 

I made this absolutely clear in English within the hearing of 
the police at the meeting before I started the burning. I believe 
that the Deputy Commissioner of Police was present whilst I was 
speaking. I was therefore surprised and deeply pained to see the 
police, after the burning was well nigh over, swoop down upon 
the crowd surrounding the fire, charge it with their big laAis, 
disperse it and put out the dying embers. The rest of the pain- 
ful scene I may not describe here though I should gladly answer 
questions on it if the Court so desires. 

I venture to submit that by taking the law into their own 
hands, especially in spite of my very clear statement above refer- 
red to, the Police put themselves in the wrong and should change 
places with me. They should be the accused and my colleagues 
and I should be the complainants. I have before now in other 
parts of the world been obliged to differ from police interpretations 
of laws and act contrary to their notices. But they have recog- 
nized the civilized practice of testing the points involved in law- 
courts without in the first instance prejudging the issue and thus 
running the risk of themselves breaking the law and, what is 
more, of inviting a disturbance of public peace. 

I afSrm that the crowd was absolutely peaceful and extreme- 
ly well-behaved. There was no danger to the neighbouring pro- 
perty from the little fire that was lighted. The site chosen few burn- 
ing was well protected and isolated. It was therefore the duty of 
the police to refrain from interfering wth the peacefrd and ewderiy 
demonstration. Their interference in my ojdnion was rudely 
premature, erdremely high-handed and uncalled for. In putting 
out the fire they usurped the function the Court and anticipat- 
ed its judgment. If you believe the statement of facte I have made 
I ask Your Woidtip to discharge me and my colleagues and talm 
such notice of the conduct of the police as may be open to you. 
And this discharge I ask irrespective of the interpretation the 
Court may put upon the Section under which I am charged. 

One word as to the interpetation of the Section. Sjt. Sen 
Guj>ta was one rf the lawyer friends reared to in my speech 
at the Shraddhanand Park. ARct having had another argument 
with him I am dear in my mind tiiat Shraddhanand Park is nei- 
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thcr a street nor a thoroughfare wthin the meaning of the Sec- 
tion. Since it is not the intention, so far as possible, of the Foreign- 
Cloth Boycott Committee to offer chil disobedience in connection 
with the campaign, an authoritative interpretation of the Section 
is necessary. But I may not argue the legal point. 

As to the three of my colleagues who are charged with the 
primary offence, I should like to state that the burnmg was actually 
started by me. If therefore any offence has been committed by 
any of us, the primary offence has been committed by me and the 
rest three are but the secondary offenders.* 

Forward, 27-3-1929 


166. TELEGRAM TO MIRABEHN 


Calcotta, 
March 26, 1929 

MntABEHN 

Eradi Bhandar 
Madhubani 

JUDGMENT RESERVED LEAVING TODAY DELHI EXPRESS. 

Bapu 

From the ori^nal: O.W. 5355. Courtesy: Mirabebn; also G.N. 9411 


167. REPORT ON BURMA P. C. C. AFFAIRS 

[Before March 27, 2929]* 

In virtue of the instructions given to me by the Working 
OEnmnittee, I iiupected the affairs of the Burma P.C.G. 

The Committee exists only in name. Sjt. V. Madanjit is the 
uovii^ s{^t. He is the committee and everything. There is 
BO executive worth the name. Hardly any meetings are held. 
Then is no volunteer mrganization attached to the B.P.G.CL 
lAwyen are, I was tedd, afraid to join the Congress. There is no 
noi^ct whh the villages. Members are enrolled once every year 
widiOBt refisenoe to the registered ones. Sjt. V. Madanjit goes 

* The jadpwnt wu rtaerred ibr the nest day. For CkatdhijTs comment 
OwCh WBud ht , aUt vp. 200-1. 

*1^ pm wmmvi at Ac AJLOa cn Mardt 27, 1929. 
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out and collects names and four annas. The receipts barely cover 
his travelling expenses. Sjt. Madanjit is an honorary work- 
er and capable of great sacrifice. He has influence too among 
the people, but it is of a negative character. He cannot take 
any constructive work fi:om the people. I could not get hold of 
any written constitution. The Qjmmittee has practically no office 
unless the Khadi Bhandar address may be called an office. It has 
no staff. The nominal membership roll is about 800 of whom 
not more than 10 are Burmese. The majority are Rangoon Indians. 
There is a district committee in Akyab, but that too only in nan». 
In 1921 there were 5,600 members and 14 taluk committees. 

The finances of the Committee, such as they are, are kept in 
a most business-like manner by an able Gujarati merchant. I 
attach hereto a copy of the audited account. I saw the books. 
They were in a good and clean condition. 

There is a khadi bhandar run under the auspices of the A.I.- 
S.A. It is ran wthout any loss. This bhandar may be claimed 
to be the only substantial and constructive activity carried on in 
the name of Congress, not that even in this store many people 
are taking a lively interest. It is going on because there is busi- 
ness ability behind it. There is a fair proportion of habitual 
khadi wearers in Rangoon and elsewhere among the Indian com- 
munity. 

The cry for separation of Burma has created a gulf between 
the Burmese and the Indians. There is an anti-separatist Burmese 
party too. I have advised our people not to take sides and to 
let the Burmans decide the question for themselves. It is strange 
but true that an Indian party has claimed communal representa- 
tkm. There is, too, in the growing national consciousness, re- 
sentment against Indians carrying on intercourse with Burmese 
women without any formal marriage. 

M. K. Gambei 

End. 1 

A.LC!.G. nie No. 151, 1929. Courtesy: Ndira &^3Borial Mwjum and 
Xifacaty 



163. FALLACY OF FAVOURABLE BALANCES 


A Hungarian professor asked me the other day to reconcile 
my statement about the gro\ving poverty of India with her re- 
curring favourable balance of trade. The professor had not gone 
beyond the cities of India and his knowledge was naturally based 
upon the usual statistics. The information derived from the statis- 
tics was enforced by the apparently prosperous appearance of the 
cities he had seen. 

The honest doubt entertained by the learned professor is not 
improbably shared by many who study the orthodox economics in 
the orthodox manner. It may be therefore worth while reproduc- 
ing the gist of my reply for what it may be worth. Suppose, I 
argued, that a country was owned by a certain number of slave- 
holders who compelled their slaves to grow foodgrains and other 
articles of value to the world, who paid them hardly enough to 
keep the wolf from the door, and themselves made enormous profits 
out of the grain thus grown and exported; suppose further that the 
total of these exports of grain, etc., was greater than the total 
imports of this country, the favoixrable trade balance would be 
no test of the prosperity of its people in general. It could exist side 
by side with the growing poverty and degradation of the slaves. I 
suggested to the professor that the position of India w^as not far 
removed from the slave-ridden country imagined. I therefore 
arg^ued that in order accurately to understand the hidden meaning 
of the recurring favourable balances it was necessary to study the 
c^ditions of certain typical villages in India and to see also the 
villagers face to face. Of what use I told him could an all-India 
favourable balance be to the villagers, if they did not reap the 
firmts thereof and if the villages betrayed, as I held they did, a 
process of continuing exhaustion? 

The late Dadabhai Naoroji showed by telling figures how the 
wealth of India was drained away from year to year owing to 
Ac foreign rulers living their more than princely lives practically 
outside India even whilst they were nominally and physically living 
A India. The favourable balance of India represents the con- 
tuiual bleeding process to whidi she is subjected in order to sus- 
tain m mlc which is based not upon the goodwill of the people but 

K m Aow of fixte which is k^ up at an extraordinary expense 
lidh m barge part goes out of India. 
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It has been truly said by economists themselves that statistics 
can be made to prove two contradictory propositions. It is there- 
fore necessary for a prudent man who is not concerned with 
merely proving a preconceived proposition but who is concerned 
solely with finding the truth to probe beneath statistics and test 
independently every proposition deduced from them. It is no 
doubt good to know the average depth of a river, but a non- 
swimmer who on learning that its average depth is below his 
height attempts to ford it is likely to find a watery grave. Even 
so will a man lose reputation for sanity who relies upon the mirage 
of statistics dressed up for him. Just as a man who would ford 
a river must know its highest and its lowest depth, even so should 
a man desirous to make a valid use of statistical abstracts have 
access to the underlying figures and know how to handle them. 
But the average man has neither the time nor the ability to 
study bewildering figures. For him the real test is the experience 
of the village life, if he would know the condition of real India. 
Such experience cannot be belied by any statistical jugglery. 

Eye-witnesses including Englidi administrators whose interest 
it would be to find the contrary have testified that India has been 
growing poorer under the British regime. Go to the villages and 
you will find misery and despair written in the faces of the 
inhabitants. Both they and their cattle are underfed; mortality is 
on the increase, they have no resisting power when disease over- 
takes them. It is well known that malaria is not a disease to 
dread if one has quinine and a good supply of pure milk. Yet 
malaria carries away thousands of villagers year by year. They 
may have quinine thrown at them but they cannot get milk for 
the convalescent period. Their indebtedness is increasing. It is 
a blasphemy to impute it to marriage expenses and the like. 
These are no new charge on their dwindling purse. The story of 
hoarded wealth and conversion of silver coin into ornaments is a 
fable. Millions have and had no silver or gold ornaments. They 
wear hideous wooden, even stone ban^es and rings which inter- 
fere with their free movement and imdermine their health. Their 
ilUteracy is if anything on the increase. These are no ngns of grow- 
ii^ prosperity. 

Now let us glance at the nature of e^pwrts and inaports. The 
eiports in 1927-28 were Rs. 309 crores, the imp<^ts over Rs. 231 
cxTMes. The exports were principally raw poducts, e.g., cotton, 
fixKlgrains, oil-seeds, hides and skins, metals and ores. These 
ooold have remained in India if we had skill and captal enou^ 
to put into them or if we had a govemnaent that would regard 
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it as its bounden duty to give us the necessary skill and to find the 
necessary capital. The story of India’s exports is a story of our 
impotence and the criminal indifference of the Government to the 
well-being of the people. 

The imports include cotton manufactures Rs. 65 crores, arti- 
ficial silk Rs. 4 crores, sugar Rs. 18 crores, metals and their manu- 
factures Rs. 23 crores, motor vehicles Rs. 5 crores, liquors Rs. 3 
crores, cigarettes nearly 2 crores. These imports too tell the same 
tale of our impotence where it is not worse. The imports of a 
country in a healthy state of progress should be such as the country 
may need for its growth. The imports I have mentioned are not 
needed for our growth. Liquor and cigarettes promote our degrada- 
tion. Cotton manufactures, the largest item among imports, dis- 
cover our shame and wretchedness. They remind us of what 
the villages must have been when they were manufacturing all that 
cloth in their own homes with their own hands. What is there in 
the place of hand-spinning to supply the villagers with work dur- 
ing their idle hours ? What can replace the drain of the millions 
they spend on flimsy foreign calico ? Such a people must neces- 
sarily grow, as they are growing, poorer and duller. 

Tomg India, 28-3-1929 

J69. KHADI IN THE LEGISLATURES 

Sjt. G. Rajagopalachari is applying his legal ingenuity to 
devising means of giving effect to that clause in the foreign-cloth 
boycott scheme which requires of the legislatures to protect or 
popularize Ichadi through them. He has therefore sent in to 
the President of the Congress the following draft bill for his 
ctsisideratian: 

Whereas the name ‘Utaddar* and *1113(11’ have (xxne to mean cotton 
doth which a ^poa asod woven hy hand hi India; 

And whereas it is denralde to protect die said names; It is hereby 
e w a rt ed as foQowi: 

1. This Act may be c a lled die Indian Khaddar (Name Protection) 
Act 1929. 

2. In this Act, * lthad d ar * and Thadi* mean cotttm cloth wh&b is 
spaa asad worm by hand hi Tnd?«- 

S. The names ‘ fchadda i * and ’hhadi’ vribedier in itng^igh cr ht any 
fndi a w venaodar language aa cxduaveiy a^nifjdng cotton doth qnm and 
wsom in b£a hy hand AaS be deemed to be tnde desci^ptioDS widtha 
m mamdag aCdm Iferehaadiae hfaihs Act IV of 1889. 
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Statement of Objects and Reasons 

Considerable pr(^;ress has been made in recent years in reviving and 
popularizing the spinning and weaving of cotton by hand as a supple- 
mentary occupation among the agriculturist population of this country, 
who stand in need of an additional source of income. Such progress as 
has been achieved is very largely supported by the patriotic impulse erf the 
well-to-do classes who arc purchasing khaddar at a sacrifice. The situa- 
tion is sought to be taken advantage of by manufiteturers of spurious 
khaddar both in India and abroad and purchasers have been firequently 
misled to the detriment of what might easily become a great national 
industry. The Bill, therefore, sedks to extend the protection afibrded by 
the Merchandise Marks Act 1889 to the names 'khaddar* and *khadi* 
which have come to denote hand-spun and hand-woven cloth only. The 
exclusive use of these temas for this cloth cannot prejudicially aSect hema 
fide producers or distributors of any other variety erf cloth. 

The Bill is short and effective and if it becomes law it can at 
once prevent those unpatriotic mill-owners and foreigners who 
manufacture coarse cloth and sell it under the label l^addar or 
khadi. I have already given figures showing what an extensive 
trade these men have done in spurious khadi.* The Assam Goimcil 
has already successfully piloted a resolution calling upon the local 
Government to make all its cloth purchase in genuine khadi. I 
hope that the members will not rest till the resolution is enforced 
in practice and will see to it that the Government do not buy 
mill khadi. If the members of the legislatures are serious about the 
constructive programme they can keep both the boycott of foreign 
cloth and prohibition of liquor and opium constantly before them. 
There is no reason why wc should not reach total prohibition at 
once if all the members desire it and work for it. 

rtfmg In£a, 28-3-1929 


* Vide XXXVl, pp, i».90 and 302. 



170. LETTER TO BEHRAMJI KHAMBHATTA 

March 29, 1929 

BHAISHRI KHAiIBHATTA, 

I have your letter. Though I shall certainly reach there by 
the 5th, it would be advdsable to choose another date. Please see 
me in Bombay. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJN. 6593 

171. IXTERVIEW TO THE ASSOCIATED PRESS OF 

INDIAN 


Ahmedabad, 

March 29, 1929 

Mr. Gandhi said that he could not believe that the fine was paid by 
or on behalf of the Bengal Congress Committee. He could call nothing his own 
in this world frenn which he could pay the fine and this apart firom his views 
on payment of fine. Mr. Sen Gupta knew this thing and therefore whoever had 
paid the fine could not be his finend. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 30-3-1929 


172. SPEECH AT KATHIAWAR POLITICAL COHERENCE, 

M0R7P 


March 30, 1929 

It is a matter of shame for me that you are not able to hold 
die CSonference without me. As far as the rulers are concerned, 
there is nothing for them to be ashamed of in the desire, but it 
betrays lack of confidence, and for the sponsors it is a matter of 

* A r epresen tative the Assodated Press asked Gandhiji if it was a fiset 
littt a fine inqwsrd on Um by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, was 
inM hf m plea<fer on beltalf of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

CalhaKwar Pc£tical Gooference hdd under the Presidentdup of 

iPriMMAfiMS Fatei 



SPEECH AT iO^T^IA'WAR POUTIOAI. COMPERENCE, MOEVI l8d 

shame. One can understand my coming here hy chance as 
a native of Kathiawar, but for you to consider my coming as 
imperative and to fix the time of the Conference to suit my 
convenience puts me to shame. This condition must now be 
dispensed with. If you cannot do without my presence, it is 
better that the Conference is not held. I am saying this on my 
own; it is sad that there are not young people present here who 
hold this view. I told them that, if they brought forward a 
censure motion, I would support them. I am trying to firee even 
Devchandbhai &om this addiction and 1 wish to tell him that he 
should not abjectly believe that the Conference caimot be held 
without me. If we wish to organize the people, we should have 
the capacity to do so without any man, however great or talented 
he may be. We all believe that there is the same self in all of 
us; everyone has a hidden power which he can ma&e manifest 
at any time and become great. Democracy consists in developing 
that power. When Kitchener died, the Government machinery did 
not come to a halt, the Empire did not peri^, the War did not 
end; only another man took hds place. Even when Gladstone 
passed away, the Grovemment machinery did not cease to fimc- 
tion. That nation has the self-confidence that it can poduce any 
number of Gladstones. 

We have gained by that resolution^. It has brou^t us not 
dishonour, but greater honour. We have even served the States 
thereby. That service would surely pain us if we were among 
those who believed that the Princely States could never reform 
themselves, that they must be put an end to. Prominent and 
intelligent men after mudi experience are coining more and more 
to the position that the rot has spread to such an extent in the 
States and their rulers that it is now impossible to refinm them. 
There are reasons why more and more people are holding this 
view; some o£ these reasons have been deliberately provided by 
the Princes, while some are due to the prevailing anarchy. That 
anarchy is dear even to me, but there is order in ^ anarchy, 
there is a land of peace in my afptadon. But my ficiends <k) not 
concede this. And though I am inclined to be an anarchist 
and a rebel, 1 still h<dd that there is scope for reform in this State. 
If I believed foat no refiwm could ever tsike place, that the Prinoety 
States must of neoesaty be destroyed, I would not take part in this 
Gon&rence, because how could I naalee an appesd to one whose 
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extermination I desired? But today I wish to deal with them 
with love, not by threats. With the British Government also I 
wish to deal with love, but I wish to destroy it with love. I have 
many friends among Englishmen. I only wish to destroy the 
system. Hence I make no appeal to the Government. The position 
is different with the Princely States, considering which, there is 
no dishonour in the limitation we have accepted. It is a beautiful 
tree; it will produce good fruit. In it lies service to the Rulers 
becaiise they are dependent. We should understand that 
dependence and, if we do so, we should respect the limitation 
and should not place them in an embarrassing situation. The 
resoludons we pass today should be in the interests of both the 
pardes. Only if they promote the well-being of both the rulers 
and the ruled, can we work along the path of peace. If your 
minds have become unsteady after Porbandar, I say that you 
should calm down and I believe you can do a lot of work within 
that limitation. . . . 

How much have you spun, how many spinning-wheels have 
you got going, how much khadi have you used? What a shame 
it is that for Amreli khadi I have to find customers in Calcutta ? 
You have come here as representatives of 25 lakhs of farmers, how 
do you represent them? If you are truthful, you must do construc- 
tive work or give the Conference a different form. How sad it is 
that one sees at every point artificiality and falsehood, instead of 
truth which should exist in a political conference? Mulchand 
wants lots of money for the Atityajas; that he should have to come 
to me for it is a matter of shame. Are not three or four thousand 
rupees a small matter? That whole sum should come in if I 
q>eak and the Sardar asks for it. Young men of diaracter are 
required for this work. If you do this and such other work, your 
political strength will grow. If we do no political work, why 
AouM we have the name ‘Political’ Conference? We may have 
a descriptive name — we may have a qiinning-wheel conference 
or a world reform conference. Whatever you do you must esta- 
biitii your rule over 25 lakhs of farmers — that you can do only by 
hiudi^ them witii the bond of love. What did Vallabhbhai do? 
VRien the autiiority of the Empire was the highest in all its 
hisliDry, an individual took a crore from the Government and even 
undniiook its administraticHi himself.* The Governor held out dire 
Ateats in Bardoli, but ultimately, Vallabhbhai won his pennt. 
VallaUibiiai is made eff the same clay as you and I, but he b^me 

*‘Hg ——lag rf the ■efttence is obscure. 
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a farmer, he shared with Bardoli its joys and sorrows, he danced 
as they made him dance, so that today the farmers dance to his 
tune. But do not forget that the key to Bardoli lay in the 
spinning-wheel. It is not political talk that works everywhere. 
Give up the false notion that you can get things done by 
harping on the Rulers’ faults. I did not speak about politics 
in South Africa. I did not even mention the name of the 
Congress in Ohamparan. But the maximum work of the 
Congress is being done there today. It will avail you nothing if 
you try to intimidate the Ruler by means of great speeches, it 
will not even amuse children. It is a different matter if you want 
to wrest the reins of Government through disorder. If you believe 
that someone may go crazy and, frightened by disorder, will grant 
your demands, it is useless for me to make a speech and frsr you 
to listen to it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kiwajivaa, 7-4-1929 


m. MESSAGE TO KATHIAWAR COMMERCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


[Before March 31, 1929y 

Let Kathiawar merchants prove that there is room for bene- 
volence in trade also. 

The Triiune, 6-4-1929 

174. AHIMSA V. COMPASSION 

The following letter has lain with me for a long time. I had 
thott^t of refrying to it when 1 had some leisure. A little of this 
1 have today oa the steamer. X have abridged the letter as 
lidBiDitoii* 

Hie iatentkiB of the writor is exodSmit, bat I think his study 
and expericnoe of a himsa is sG^t. There is as much difference 
between ahimsa and conqiaasHHi as there is between gold and the 

* Hie Coofiacenoe wm hdd at Morvi «a Maith 31. 

2 The letter is sot translated here. The oerrapondent had said tha* in 
hh view, Gandhiji’s use of the woid 'ahimsa’ in place of 'cati^»ssiao’ 
aist sms was likely to give rise to confudoti in the public mind. He had 
asked for a darificatiao. 
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sliape given to it, between a root and the tree whidi sprouts from 
it. Where tliere is no compassion, there is no ahimsa. The test 
of iihimsa is compassion. The concrete form of ahimsa is com- 
passion. Hence it is said tliere is as much ahimsa as there is 
compassion. If I refrain from beating up a man who comes to 
attack me, it may or may not be ahimsa. If I refrain from hit- 
ting him out of fear, it is not ahimsa. If I abstain from hitting 
him out of compassion and with full knowledge, it is ahimsa. 

That which is opposed to pure economics cannot be ahimsa. 
Pure artka is that which includes the supreme artha. Ahimsa is 
never a losing transaction. The subtraction of one side of ahimsa 
from the other yields zero, that is to say, the two sides are equaL 
He who eats to live, lives to serve and earns just enough for his 
food and clothi n g, is though acting, free from action, and non- 
violent though committing violence. Ahimsa without action is an 
impossibility. Action does not merely mean activity of hands and 
feet. The mind performs greater activity than even hands and feet. 
Every thought is an action. There can be no ahimsa in the 
absence of thought. The dharma of ahimsa has been conceived 
only for an embodied being like man. 

When a person who may eat anything li m its, out of com- 
passion, the things he wiU eat, he observes to that extent the dharma 
of ahimsa. On the other hand, when an orthodox person does not 
eat meat, etc., he does a good thing but we cannot say that he 
necessarily has ahimsa in him. Where there is ahimsa, there ought 
to be conscious compassion. 

If the dharma of ahimsa is really good, insistence on following 
it in every way in our daily life is not a mistake, but a duty. 
Ihere should Ik no clash between worldly actions and dharma. 
Action which is opposed to dharma deserves to be eschewed. It 
is Mmsa and delusion and ignorance to say that ahimsa caimot be 
practised at all times, in all places and fuUy and so to set it 
auide. True endeavour consists in seeing that one’s daily conduct 
fcdlows ahimsa. This requires real endeavour. Acting thus a man 
will ultimately gain the supreme state because he w^ become fit 
fuUy to observe ahimsa. For other men perfect ahimsa wiU cmly 
remain in the form of a seed. There is violence at the root in 
the very act of living and hence arose the n^ative word ahimsa 
indic atin g c£ the dharma to be observed by embodied beings. 
[From Gujarati] 

31 - 3-1929 



175. TO GUJARATIS RESIDENT IN BURMA 

How can I describe the love which I receive wherever I go? 
Everywhere the same enthusiasm, the same shouts, the same 
crowds, the same downpour of coins. Is it any wonder that my 
trust in Gk)d increases and I see that the power of the spinning- 
wheel grows every day? If the people have faith in some other 
power of mine, why would they give me money for the spinning- 
wheel? If I were to beg in order to make swords instead of 
^inning-wheels, the people would not pay. 

I wanted to spend a month in Burma, but my schedule this 
year has been so tight that 1 could not have given, there was no 
question of my giving, more time than I did. Hence I had to 
leave out many places, disappoint thousands and, to that extent, 
the cofiers of Daridranarayana remain unfilled. 

I do not wish to set down all my im^x'essions in this article. 
Mahadev and Pyarelal will give them. I shall only naention 
a few things on v^ich I feel I must write specially. 

The people of Burma appeared to me unsophisticated, simple 
and trusting. The fireedom which their women enjoy is enjoyed 
by women nowhere else in the world. I did not feel that, 
because of that freedom, they were bad in any way. There is 
modesty in their eyes. We nu^t not like some fii their ways; if 
the Burmese system marriage strikes us as someariiat slack the 
women are not to blame; they see in it no impurity at alL 

My feeling is that the Indians have been taking advantage 
of the innocence of these simple women. The educated people 
of Burma do not apfurove of the conduct of the Indians with regard 
to their women. It would not pain them if Indians married 
Bonnese girls with proper cerememy, but I could see they intensely 
dkKlre ihose who merely indulge in their sexual urge. Indians 
to keep their conduct in this matter above board, 1 know 
tihat JITm^ms may not reach the hands of those vho are guilty; 
if 1^ does, they may not read dis and if by chance dey do, dey 
may ai^cily w widout thinking throw it away. But I have 
sounded din warning out of a hcq>e that those who read this article 
and have de above experience or know those vdo have illicit 
contacts will admonid them. 

It seems de work of the CSongrea in Burma as in oder pro- 
vinces is almost at a standstilL Its regirter of names is not a con- 
tinuous record, llw names whkh are dere are dose enrolled by 
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JVfcidanjit. One’s relationship with the Congress is nominal; it 
both begins and ends with one’s giving a four-anna coin. No other 
constructive work is being done apart from the ru nnin g of the 
Bhanrtar by thc AU-India Spinners’ Association in the name <rf 
the Congress. It will not be incorrect to say that even these 
nonunal members are only Indians. 

This pitiable state must change; that is not a job for Madanjit 
alone or any other single person. All of you should take interest 
in it. You should start such items of constructive work as can be 
done in Burma. 

One good thing was observed in regard to Congress worL 
Their accoimts are clean and are audited. The Bhandar has only 
a small amount of money, but accounts are maintained of evoy 
pie there is. 

I just could not pay a visit to the Khadi Bhandar. But if it 
receives enough encouragement, there is much scope for its deve- 
lopment If any lovers of khach wish to settle down in Burma and 
they have the requisite knowledge, they may be accommodated 
there. If merchants in other towns in Burma stock a little khadi 
in their shops and supply it to khadi lovers, these will be bene- 
fited and Uiadi will sjnead. 

There is a lot of scope for spinning-wheel propaganda among 
the people of Burma. They are poor; they have ability; they 
have lime. Formerly they used to spin; weaving is fairly 
prevalent even today. This propaganda work, is dbiefly for the 
Burmese, but if some benevolent spinning expert takes this work 
in hand, he can get it going and, perhaps, make some good Bur- 
mese interested in it. A number of Burmese have taken a pledge to 
take up this work. Every address received from them certainly con- 
tained praises <£ the spinning-wheel. 

Now a few words specially about Gujaratis. Because their 
eoononnc ccmdition is go^, they are in a position to carry on a 
ninaixr oS benevolent activities. In this article I wish to speak 
only of the Gujarati National School. They have a costly building. 
The school has a good number of pupils. There is no doubt that 
the Gujaratis need a good school. The existing school has much 
room fer improvement and addition. The school building is 
anaS. It is atuated in a quarter where the boys and girls have 
BO place to play in. If technical skill is to be impart there, 
Aoe is no place to house a small worktop. It has hardly enot^ 
Bonamino dation even fer the existing number of pupils and classes. 
Sfe n ro, there is need Sw a building with a playground adjoining 
iki If it ii sitaated at a distance, so that iMys and girls cannot 
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walk to it, arrangements should be made to provide transport. 
This facility is provided in many places. The number of classes 
must be increased. It is not beyond the financial capacity of 
the Gujaratis in Rangoon to advance as far as the Vinaya Mandir. 

This school appears to be national in name only. It should 
be made truly national and the people should take a firm 
pledge. There should be a clause in its trust-deed that the 
school will remain national always and will never take help from 
the Government or seek refuge under its name. Instruction in 
Indian accountancy, Hindi, music and commerce should be made 
compulsory in the school. It should adopt the curriculum firom the 
Gujarat Vidyapith and it should be inspected by the Vidyapith. 
If this school is placed on a sotmd foimdadon, its administration is 
improved and if the point about the control of the building and 
funds is clarified, Shri Chhotubhai Galiara has placed in my hands 
a letter promising to pay the school Rs. 50,000 immediately. It 
is his desire to have his name connected wiA the school in some 
way. But he has left it to the widies of the committee or the 
Gujarati citizens whether this diould or should not be done. 

I fully hope that the Gujaratis of Rangoon will not deny them- 
selves this gift. The school must be well organized. I have 
si^gested that a board of trustees comprising donors of substan- 
tial sums, e.g., a minimu m of Rs. 1,000 should be constituted. 
These should appoint a managing committee of 10 or 15 members 
and set up from amongst these a small board of trustees. AH 
administrative power should vest in the managing committee. 
If this much is done and an assurance given that die school will 
retain its national character, advantage can and should be taken 
oS Shri Galiara’s offer. 

It is my opinion that the wish of Shri Galiara to associate his 
name with the school in some way should be respected. Charities 
are offered and accepted only on such conditions. Shri Galiara 
has not stipulated a condition, but oaiy expressed his wish. The 
Gujaratis’ jsrestige conssts in acceding to it. His name can be 
^ven either to the school or the building that is to be seemed. 

The school caimot be placed on a sound footing even with 
this Hnnatinn. At least another sum of Rs. 50,000 has to be 
To do so should not take even two hours. There are 
so many well-to-do Gujaratis in Rangoon that diey will have no 
difficulty at all in colkcting that amount. 

This wmi: must be done fenrthwith. This mi^t be accomplish- 
ed even before this article comes out. I hc^ those who had taken 
a pledge to get *h« done fiirtfawith will do so. There is no 
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difiSculty whatever in doing it It is the duty of Gujaratis in 
Burma and, chiefly of those in Rangoon, to make tiiis school an 
ideal one. Economically they are well oflF; they have the intelli- 
gence; only they must have a keen desire to do it. 

Some may ask how they can now find this money since only 
recently Gandhi took away over Rs. 1,50,000. It would be un- 
charitable for anyone to think thus. Though the contribution of 
the Gujaratis to the cause of the poor is a large one, others too 
have given much. Again, the local Gujaratis have a personal 
interest in the school fund; they owe it to their children. Hence 
the two things are distinct. In the first case there was 95 per cent 
of charity; in this there is 95 per cent of self-interest. 

[From Gujarati] 

Nawgwan, 31-3-1929 


176. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

Morvi^ 
[April 2, m9Y 

lUFORTANCE 

Calcutta 

WIR£ PROGRESS FAST SABARMATl. 

Gajndhz 

From a i&otostat: 6763 

177. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Morvi, 
AprU 2, 1929 

CEO. lORA, 

X have all your letters. I am surprised that you had not 
received my vrire^ even dll 27th. It was duly sent immediately 
after the trial, Morvi, course, you know. Everybody wanted 
to know where you wo-e. 

We leave here toni^t. 

You will be pained to know that Chhaganlal Gandhi has 
bem ^scovered to have carried on systematic petty thieving fiar 
tiie past many years. When he was discovered, he tried to hide 

^ Arms the fwusiim A 

182 . 
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his guilt by forgery. Now of course he ,has made a confession. 
But the confession has not transformed him. His life became a 
burden to him at the Ashram and he left two days ago for 
Rajkot. He is hardly likely to find peace even there. This dis- 
covery is perhaps the worst incident in my life. However it left 
me unmoved. I have imposed no penance on myself. And 
beyond informing the whole colony of the sad thing, I have taken 
no notice of wrong doing. I have of course advised him that it 
is his duty to dispossess himself now of everything he has. 

I am glad you are extending the buUding. If you have a 
large number staying with you, you are bound to have more 
accommodation. 

Always omit food when there is the slightest derangement in 
the digestive apparatus. Never mind the weakness. Strength 
will return when you are able to take food. But food itself will 
cause weakness when the system cannot assimilate it. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 5356. Gourtcsy: Miiabcha; also G.N. 9412 


178. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI 7. THAKKAR 

Sabarvati, 

AfiU 2, 1929 

Ihportabcb 

Galcuttjv 

OI.AI> LEARN PROGRESS. OUT SOAP XDR RATH. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: GJ^. 6765 


179. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

2 , 1929 

BHAIKHRI MADHAVJI, 

I got your letters. I sent a td^ram only today. I shall 
get the reply tomorrow at Sabarmati. Everythii^ seems to he 
goii^ on qmte well. Make one change. There is no need to 
rub soap on the body. Dip a handka^ef in water and scrub 
the body with the wet clodi, it will become clean. Soap is harm- 
fid to the skin and it eats op the usefiil ml in the ddn. The body 
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becomes clean by rubbing it hard with a towel. OccasionaUy 
soap may be used to remove outside dirt. It is not necessary for 
removing impurities of perspiration. 

Vaidemataram fioui 
Mohandas 


From a photostat of the Gujarati; GJf. 6764 


180. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Satvaoraha Ashram, Sabarhati, 
April 3, 1929 


cm. MIRA, 

I have your further letters. I am glad you are having all 
the patients coming to you for help. You know what to do. This 
I write to put you on the right track about drugs. Even castor 
oil and liquorice powder are expensive things for Indian villages. 
There are indigenous drugs which you should use instead of 
liquorice powder made in England or Germany. You should use 
liquorice itself. It is quite efifective and obtainable in every village. 
You get it in the form of a stick, you break the stick and get the 
gummy substance from the stick. A tola of this has simply to 
be mixed with a little warm milk and administered at the time of 
retiring to bed or better still at 4 o’clock in the morning, and pa- 
tients get a clean motion. This is cheap. It can be administered 
in water also. Then there arc the sem leaves cheaper even than 
liquorice to be obtainable everywhere. You can give seaa leaves in 
powdered form or as an infosion. You can get hold of physicians 
who arc somewhat honest and good and get through their aid 
diese very ample drugs. There is only one thing which I fear 
yoa will Imve to keep and that is quinine for malarial cases. But 
all Ais is by the way. I don’t want to tax you unnecessarily, 
and you may not wish to distract your attention by having to 
pwe your time to a study of Aese drugs, however superficial Aat 
study may be. You will Aerefore use your own judgment and do 
lAat you may condder is feasible. 

Love. 

Bapo 

SwmsATi MntAMtHw 

Cknaawax Ghbottaipatti, Dt. Dasbhanga 

9mm *e rn i^mi z aw. 5S57. Gourtesy: Miiabdm; abo G.N. 941S 



1(11, LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL MEHRU 

Satyagbaha Ashram, 
Sabarmati, B.B.C.I.Rly^ 
April 3 , 1929 


T“ ve“e.ter. things ase, ft. Andhra people base 

not left me a single day to enable me 'o &e AJraxn an^ 

IS really to would like to come to the 

rpauire it. No announcement tnereiore T„rlr- 

but if you want to fix the date in advance for Caw-npore and 

n^l aid even for .Almora, let it be a dam ^0* of J^nne. 

I would like to give a clear week to ^ 

out I would like you to ascertain firom the Punjab people 

*"^l\tttTgTt?ie'"Andhradesh programme ripdly W 
yet. For the time being therefore you would 

““TwoJidTi SUla Sahai ft come here if he is 
there for the time being. I want him ft be 

ft his wife and daughter, “P'™"’' “ please 
T cend the measurements for Padma s glasses wiucu F 
hand o“? ft him. I promised ft get those measurement and 

have them sent over to him. 

Baptj 

1Q9Q Pranrusv Ndbru Menttorial Muscuni and 
Gandti-Nehru Papas, 1929 . Gourtcsy. I'loxr 

Library 



182. THAT TEST CASE 


Nothing that I did in connection with the cloth-burning case 
that has just ended in a complete triumph for the Calcutta police 
or the Government of Bengal should serve as copy. There are 
many things in one’s life that one would like others to copy; there 
are others which are not necessarily vices and yet are not 
meant to be and ought not to be copied. I was therefore glad 
that several friends were perplexed and distressed over my secur- 
ing my release from detention even on giving a personal bond than 
on entering upon a defence and to crown all, being represented by 
counsel. How could I, they urged, as a confirmed non-co-operat- 
or, possibly do the three things and thus act contrary to all I 
have preached hitherto? 

TTiere is a consistency that is wise and a consistency that is 
frmlish. A man who in order to be consistent would go bare- 
bodied in the hot sun of India and sunless Norway in midwinter 
would be considered a fool and would lose his life in the bargain. 

I am bound to do things in a representative capacity that I 
may not do in my individual capacity. As a trustee of the A-I.- 
S.A., I possess lakhs of rupees; in my individual capacity, I have 
not a penny I can call my own. As a trustee of the same Associa- 
tion, I authorize, even require the filing of law suits in un- 
avoidable cases. In my individual capacity, 1 can think of no 
such contingency. In the bonfire case as Chairman of the Foreign- 
C3oth Boycott Conunittee I was a trustee. If I had thought that 
the police notice of prohibition of bonfire was legal, I would have 
adviKd cessation of bonfire in tire Shraddhanand Park. For I 
was not {Mrepared as yet to advise civil disobedience. But the Sec- 
tion under which the notice was issued seemed to me to bear at 
least a doable interjnretation. It therefore became a fit subject fin: 
a test case. The steps that followed were in the natural course. If 
Ae right of Ae police to stop Ae burning was to be tested, Ac 
case Aould be defended and if it was to be defended, I Aould be 
humble enoii^ to allow myself to be defended by counsel raAer 
Aan presumptuously rely upon my ability as a one time lawyer 
to argue technical points of law. Not to have signed Ae per- 
sonal bail bond would have meant taking an unwarranted liberty 
wiA ray pootiou in Ae public life of Ae country. If I had re- 
ftand to rign Ac bail bond, I fancy Aat Ae Commissioner of Police 
Wtodd have let me proceed on my voyage to Burma. Bat I 
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would have lost my reputation for delicate courtesy with which I 
am credited. 

But cases such as this do not often occiu' to non-co-operat- 
ors. They would avoid undertaking trusts wherein there might 
be conflict between public duty and private conduct. It is there- 
fore that I warned the public against copying me in this case. The 
general test is that a non-co-operator should have nothing to do 
with bail bond or defence for his personal advantage or comfort. 

The result of the case is a disappointment and a confirma- 
tion of my view about British courts of law. I was unprepared 
for the Court’s justification of the conduct of the police. It was 
its duty to condcnm the action of the police in creating the dis- 
turbance they did in the face of my clearest possible statement 
that in seeking to light the bonfire I was not acting as a civil 
resister but in the bona-fide belief that the Section in question did not 
apply to places like the Shraddhanand Park. As it is, the Cal- 
cutta police have received a certificate of good conduct for their 
rowdyism. 

This judgment thus confirms my opinion that in cas» of a 
serious clash between the authorities and the public, the judges 
would, even if unconsciously, exonerate the former. 

It was however weU that the case was fought as a test case. 
For without it, the great demonstration in Shraddhanand Fhrk 
would have been impossible. The high-handed action of the 
police gave the boycott movement an adverth«ment and an en- 
couragement it would never otherwise have had. The police are 
therefore welcome to their certificate of good ccmduct 

retug ItuBa, 4-4-1929 


183. NOTES 

The iNiHSCRiiciNaTx Askssts 

Hie arrests of labcmr leaders mr so-called CSomnuiiusis drew 
that the Government is in a panicky state and is betcayii^ flhe synqp- 
toms to which we have been used and vduch presage a period of 
torwism. Evidently it believes in a periodical eshibithm of its 
capadty to supersede all law and to discover to a trc m lding IncBa 
the red claws which usually remain under cover. Of course the 
force of a trial will be duly enacted. If the accused are wise 
they will not run into the trap and asnst the force by being re- 
pnoented by coaoseL But they wiB boldly risk imprisonment. 
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Presently it will be the turn of thousands not merely to risk but 
to face and even to court imprisonment if this reign of lawlessness 
under the guise of law is to be ended once for all. 

It seems to me that the motive behind these prosecutions is 
not to kill Communism, it is to strike terror. If by Communism 
is meant seizure of power and property by violent means, public 
opinion was successfully fighting that demon. The Congress creed, 
indeed the creed of all political parties, is attainment of political 
liberty through non-violent means. But the Government by its 
action has given a strength to the cult of violence which it never 
possessed. They are shrewd enough to know that such was bound 
to be the case. The motive behind these arrests has therefore to 
be «earched in another direction. One thing is certain. Terrorism 
like plague has lost its terror for the public. The movement of 
swaraj has found too deep a root in the public mind to be 
shaken or destroyed. It is bound to gain strengdi through these 
arrests and the other similar indications of the Government’s in- 
tention to strike a death-blow at the liberty movement. For, the 
prosecution of Sjt. Sambamurti and Sjt. Khadilkar, the proscrip- 
tion of Pandit Sundarlal’s volume, the police conduct at Shrad- 
dhanand Park and such other incidents that may have escaped 
my notice cumulatively point in but one direction. 

Daylight Robbery 

Proscription without trial, without examination, without the 
authcHT being able to defend himself in any shape or form, of Pandit 
Sundarlal’s learned volume in Hindi is nothing short of daylight 
robbery by the U.P. Government. These volumes represent years 
ol labour. They were brought out at great expense, and if the 
prescription is allowed to stand, it means ruin to the author or 
the publidier whoever may have incurred the expense. The dear 
statement issued by the publiriier shosvs that the Govemmmit 
was not taken unawares. They knew that the volumes were about 
to be publiriied, they knew what they were likely to be. And yet 
they con6scat«l them without warning and apparently •without 
pn^ier examinafitm thereof. Acccarding to the publisher’s note they 
ooold not have had mme than two days to examine the volumes. 
Surdy the author and the public were entitled to know what there 
was obgecdonable in them. I write from bitter experience. Even 
to this day I do not know why my booklets Hind Sumig and 
aiia|>tatioa of Ruskin’s Unta TMs Last were proscribed.^ I had no 
wotiee given to me. It was only through a -firiend I came to 
.lapaw dwt thcae oqpaes •were proscribed. But there is cme conada- 
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tiou the public may derive from this daylight robbery. The Gov- 
ernment are by such acts providing us with easy methods of civil 
disobedience should it be necessary for us next year to under- 
take it on a large scale. 

“NaVAXAL” PROSECtmON 

The case against Sjt. Khadilkar of Kasakd I have headed 
l»osecutioa. In truth it is persecution. But under a Government 
run in the teeth of popular opposition, especially when as in our 
case much of it is suppressed, persecution must be as it is the lot 
of every plain-spoken journalist. Sjt. Khadilkar has always 
believed in calling a spade a spade. And he is an effective 
popular writer. He had paid the price of popularity based on plain 
speech. I tender him my congratulations. I know that he is a 
philosopher. He once told me that he often wrote plays to pay 
the fines he had at times to pay for his journalistic adventures. 
He was content to run his paper and through it educate public 
opinion according to his lights, so long as he could do so with- 
out r unnin g into debts for paying fines. The unconcern with 
i^ch he was describing his adventures enhanced the respect 1 
always felt for his ability and constancy of purpose and sacrifice for 
the sake of the country. I wish that he had not thrown away good 
money in counsel’s fees. Law-courts like every other Government 
institution are designed to protect the Government in time 
need. We have had practical experience of this times without 
number. They are necessarily so. Only we do not realize it 
when popular liberty and Government run in the same directicm. 
When however popular liberty has to be defended in ^ite of 
Government opposition, law-courts arc poor guardians thereof. The 
less we have to do with them the better for us. 

Dtirv or DiSAEFEcrnoN 

When during the Burma tour I heard that Sjt. Sambanmrti 
was convicted, I thought he must have said something very 
vricked about the Govenanaent to deserve the convictkm and the 
sevm'e sentence. But a perusal of the published judgment in the 
case which summarizes the seven speeches of Sjt. Sambamurd 
diows, as the Working Committee properly pcants out in its reaohi- 
dcm, Aat tho'e is nothing in those q>eechcs iriiKh most Congress- 
men have not repeatedly said from a hundred platforms. 

Sjt. Sambamurti was chaiged undo^ the disaffetSkm Sectirau 
But disaffection with Congressmen, indeed with every nationalist, 
has long been a sacred duty. How shall a Government escape di»- 
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aifectioa when it continuously acts so as to deserve disaffection? 
The fact is that if many who use much stronger language than 
Sjt. Sambamurti are not honoured with convictions, it is because 
Sjt Sambamurti was making himself felt, his preaching was prov- 
ing infectious ; whereas with most of us our disaffection is a sterile 
virtue. If we would deserve the honour that has been given to 
Sjt. Sambamurti, our disaffection must become as dynamic as 
Sjt. Sambammrti’s was becoming. He had become a taU poppy. 

He has set a good example by refusing to be bailed out or to 
enter upon a defence. Personally I would have certainly made a 
brief statement not so much for the guidance of the court as for 
that of the public. The public would for instance want to know 
whether he was correctly reported or not. But I confess that this 
is a small matter. We are used to exaggerated and inaccurate re- 
porting. And where a particular act is not only not deplored 
but defended, what matters it whether it is painted in loud or 
in subdued colours? His refusal to give a message to the public 
was characteristic of him. If his conviction was not a sufficient 
message, no words of his could coin one worth the name. 

Tmng India, 4-4-1929 


184. PROHIBITION CAMPAIGN 

The following scheme* sent by Sjt. G. Rajagopalachari has 
been adopted by the Working Committee and a committee con- 
sisting Dr. Ansari, Sjts. Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad 
and G. Rajagopalachari has been appointed to carry out the 
work. 

Tmtg India, 4-4-1929 


aiir Appead&t JL 



185. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 


Sabajucati, 
[A^ 4, /S2S]» 

lliPORTAKCE 

Calcutta 

RECEIVED. WIRE WEIGHT GENERAL CONDITION 

LABURNUM ROAD BOMBAY WBDSRE REACHING TO- 
MORROW. 

Gandhi 

Fran a photostat: GJI. 6766 


186. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

Bombay, 
[AprU 5, JP29P 

Importance 

Calcutta 

report seems satisfactory. SIXTH SEVRNTH HYDERA- 
BAD DECCAN AFTERWARDS BEZWADA. 

Gandhi 


Fran a fdiotostat: GJf. 6767 


187. LETTER TO CHHAGAKLAL JOSHI 

AprU 5, 1929 

GBL CHHAGANLAL, 

I have sent you a wire about P.* He seems to me to be an 
extremely straightforward man. You need not entertain any snqii- 
don about him. If so, you need not entertain any snspsckti about 
S.< either. That S. has been guilty of many lies is a diBbrent 
matter. If, however, he has indulged in immorality, he alone 
is a party to his sin. I believe that we cannot a^ him to leave. 


’ & ^ Fxam the postmaifc 

wanna are bemg omittBA 
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w «Hould talk about him. You should keep him in the oSoe 
own eyes, or give him some work in which he can d# 
^ harm. P- himself has requested that S. should be given sane 
nSiCT work. P. wants Aat whenever there is suspicion agaimt 
we should talk plainly to him about it. I think that wooU 

"Sere was a letter from Ghhaganlal, which I enclose wiA 
this You may now do about his belongings what you think hot 
Swould be proper to give both the letters to Narandas to read. 

I have been given three excellent cows. We are trying to get 
some more. I hope you have sent Krishnavatar. 

Blessi^tjm 

Bapu 


From a 


phnwflt the Gujarati: G.N. 5396 


I8S. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETIJ/G, BOMBAY 

April 5, 1929 

It was true, Gandhiji began in Hindi, that he was addresang a paiiSc 
meeting ia Bombay ^fter so many years. Even this time he was aot 
aware that he would be called upon to address any meeting. He had emte 
to Bombay m reqxmse to two tel^rams firom the B.P.G,G, and the BoBoliay 
Youth Les^ue. There was a time, he said, in the history of Bombay wfaen it 
was impossible for him to address a public meeting in such a small pbue as 
the one where they had assembled. Even the sands of Ghaupati sometsMB s ' 
Aoct of thor requirements. There was a lot of cnthusiafflii aaraif 
die people. Lookii^ to the national prograuome which the country hui . 

for the current year, he w€)u]d at once say that there was greater 
now than in the years 1921-22 for all the enthusiasm and energy ihqr 
could bring ^ the service of the country. 

gpogjjsg about the observance of &e National Week, Mahatma GesdKIt 
x^calisd <hat it was ou the 13th of April that there was JaHianwala Bagh 
For all these years since that mxadcat, the whrfc country was ohservioglite 
Week firtam the to Ac 13di of ApriL From Kanyakusaaa i» 
IT udimk frcBi Dsbrogarh to Kar a d b i^ people had to take to wosk agpis 

was not tx> be as 

to be c^Kned m honour of the »»fa*yy 
•ftehtlB iir.'OBW SeW—l. Mahatnuffl observed that die services ef Osasr 
MiMi ** BostiNr moK* iodeodl, mamblrs s. It was oedy meet and pn^ 

'■it’ll# miirthig II— fa hess^wand rf the ftaryae amae. 
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that his memory should be consecrated. Gandhiji then referred to the xievr 
premises of the B.P.G.C. which he was soon going to declare Gptn. He humo- 
rously remarked that if the Congress could open new office, it could also open 
a new era of freedom for the country. "What was wanted, he added, was self- 
confidence. Proceeding, he reminded his hearers that the Cemgress had asked 
the country to prepare for a vigorous national fight which was to commence 
at the end of the year 1929. He hoped that during this year the country 
would carry out the programme which the Congress had laid down. The first 
and the most important item of the Congress programme, he pointed out, was 
the use of khaddar and boycott of all foreign cloth. It was a pity, he added, 
that so many young men and even women who had cmne to the meeting, had 
put on foreign dress on their bodies. The bazaar which he witnessed before him 
was a oideshi (foreign) bazaar althoii^ he was called there to open the 
bazaar. ... He reiterated his conviction that without khadi there would be 
no swaraj. He attached more importance to khaddar as a principal item of 
the Congress programme because, he said, it was a thing m v^iich all could 
participate. 

He then appealed to the audience to discard cm the spot their foreign 
caps and other articles dress.^ 

The Bombay Chronicle, 6 - 4-1929 


189. SPEECH AT PUBnCMEETIJfG,HrDERABAD{DEOCAJf) 

April 6, 1929 

Gandhiji, seated in a chair on the dais, made a short reply in Urdu, 
in the course of which he said that he had come to Hyderabad before, but had 
not asked for money. He would ask fm: it now in the name of Derid nm nrpmuL 
He pointed out that India was the poorest the natioos and that more than 
three crores of people were starving every day and asked them to rcal ke adiat 
it meant Speaking about charkha, he said it was a Kamadhenu, giving cor 
neccsKties. In his qpinicn Hyderabad State whkh was endowed with several 
fitdlities could help British India by produdng khad i m abu nd a nce . He was 
told fay Shrimad Sarojini Devi that very superior kind of khadi was prodiioed 
diere and he was very glad of that Hie had rarely cooiie across such a fine 
texture of khadi whicii was used in the garland presented to him and d* that was 
prepared by the depressed class boys he oongratiilated them and was very |^ad 
of that 

Th^ he referred to the ESndu-MuBiim question m Bddsih India and 
said that the dme was cocamg again wh^ the unity which onoe was witnemed 

^ GazKihIji then declared c^>en ffie new office of the BegskAj Provincial 
Congress Committee and vidted the Omar Soblumi Memcrial Zifasaiy. 
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No one should talk about him. You should keep him in the office 
under your own eyes, or give him some work in which he can do 
no harm. P. himself has requested that S. should be given some 
other work. P. wants that whenever there is suspicion against 
him, we should talk plainly to him about it. I think that would 
be right 

There was a letter from Chhaganlal, which I enclose with 
this. You may now do about his belongings what you think best 
It would be proper to give both the letters to Narandas to read. 

I have been given three excellent cows. We are trying to get 
some more. I hope you have sent Krishnavatar. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5396 


m. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, BOMBAY 

April 5, 1929 

It was true, Gandhiji began in Hindi, that he was addressing a public 
meeting in Bombay after so many years. Even this time he was not 
aware that he would be called upon to address any meeting. He had come 
to Bombay in response to two tel^rams from the B.P.G.C. and the Bombay 
Youth Le£^e. There was a time, he said, in the history o£ Bombay when it 
was impossible for him to address a public meeting in sudi a small place as 
the one where they had assembled. Even the sands of Chaupati sometimes 
fell short of their requirements. There was a lot of enthusiasm then among 
the pe<^>fe. Looking to the naticmal programme which the country bad 
undertaken fc»: the current year, he would at cmce say that there was greater 
need now than in the years 1921-22 foar all the enthusiasm and energy diey 
oouid faring to the sovice dT the country. 

Speaking about the observance of the National Week, Mahatma GancBii 
tecalled that it was on the 13th of April that there was Jallianwala Bagh massacre. 
For aE these years since that incident, the whole country was observing the 
National Weric from the 6di to the l$th of ApriL From Kanyakumaii to 
Kashmir and from Diborugaxh to Karachi, people had to take to w<A agab 
if the resolve of the nation expressed thitju^ the Ckmgrcss vm not to be an 
empty boast 

Referrin g to the Hfarary which was to be (^>ened in honour of the memory 
of the late Mr. Omar Sobhani, Mahatm^ observed that the services of Omar 
ffeWhani to Booohey were, indeed, matchless. It was only meet and proper 

1 The n aa r i iog was hdd in die cocEqHHind of the Congress House. 
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that his memory should be consecrated. Gandhiji then referred to the new 
premises of the B.P.C.G. which he was soon going to declare open. He humo- 
rously remarked that if the Congress could open new o£Eice, it could also open 
a new era of freedom for the country. What was wanted, he added, was self- 
ctmfidence. Proceeding, he reminded his hearers that the Congress had asked 
the country to prepare for a vigorous national fight which was to commence 
at the end of the year 1929. He hoped that during this year the country 
would carry out the programme which the Congress had laid down. The first 
and the most important item of the Congress programme, he pointed out, was 
the use of khaddar and boycott of all foreign doth. It was a pity, he added, 
that so many young men and even women who had come to the noeeting, Had 
put on foreign dress on their bodies. The bazaar which he witnessed before Hm 
was a mdeski (foreign) bazaar although he was called there to open the khaddar 
bazaar. . . . He reiterated his conviction that without khadi there wcnild be 
no swaraj. He attached more importance to khaddar as a principal item ci 
the Congress programme because, he said, it was a thing in all could 

parddpate. 

He then appealed to the audience to discard on the spot their forei^ 
caps and other artides of dress.^ 

Hu Bombay Chronicle^ 6 - 4-1929 


m. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, HTDERABAD {DECCAN) 

April 6, 1929 

Gandhiji, seated in a chair on the dais, made a shesrt reply in Urdu, 
in the course of which he said that he had come to Hyderabad befive, but had 
not asked for money. He would adt for it now in the xxame of Iktridrmunrfum, 
He pointed out that India was the poorest of the nations and that mane than 
three crores of people were starving every day and asked them to realoe what 
it meant Speaking about charkfaa, he said it was a Kamadhenu, giving our 
necessities- In his opinion Hydend>ad State whkh was endowed with several 
facilities could help British India by prodiaang khadi in abu nd a nce . He was 
told by Shrimati Sarojini Devi that very superior kind of kha d i was pcodnoed 
there and he was very glad of that He had rarely come across such a fine 
texture of khadi which was used in the garland presented to him and if that was 
prepared by the depressed cfass boys he csoograbdated them and was veary {^ad 
of that 

Then he referred to the Hindu-Mudxm questioa in British India and 
said that the titw was coming again the unity whidb onoe was witnemed 

1 Gandhiji thoi declared agesL the new office of the Bombay IVwrindial 
Congress Committee and visited the Omar Sohham Memorial lihvary. 
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in the year 1921 was gcwg to be witnessed once again and he adsd the audi- 
ence to help the pet^Ie of India in achieving it. Referring to the evil cf 
drink, he said that it was a disgrace to tihe nation that their children were 
educated out of the money raised by such means. He said conditions were 
difierent in Hyderabad and asked them to make a representation to His 
Exalted Highness, the Nizam, and see that a new departure was made in this 
respect and set an example to British India. He congratulated the Nizam 
fm abolishing cow-slaughter and thus taking a big step forward in Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Lastly, he touched upon the question of the depressed 
and said that the curse of imtouchability had no sanction of the Shastras anj 
asked the Hindus to see that it was eradicated from their society. 

The Hindu, 8-4-1929 

190. LETTER TO CHHAGAHLAL JOSHI 

[Before April 7, iP29]» 

CHI. CHHAGANLAL, 

I forgot to -write to you about Ghhaganlal Gandhi. Per- 
haps you do not know that the sum which he has handed over 
contains a part that is of the nature of stolen money. It represents 
the value of some jewellery and interest. I would consider it 
wrong to return this sum, nor has any of us the right to do so. 
The money should be taken to have been spent. As a trust, 
we have a right to accept a donation. In order to return a dona- 
tion, we should have some moral or legal basis. In this case we 
have neither. We can give a pension to Ghhaganlal. It may evai 
be our to do so. We should find out what Ghhaganlal in- 
tends to do and what he wishes. I -wrote to him last week. 

He knows that we shall not let him starve. Besides, we ha-ve 
the responsibility of supporting Katiii. 

Bltsmgsfim 

Bafd 

. . 

I return witii this Sheth Govinddas’s letter. Gan we send 
anyone there just now? In the last resort, there is SMa SahaL 
Think over the matter. What has been your e 3 q>eriencc of 
Sarajbhan in this r^rd? 

Wmn a photostat of the Qa^uaii: 5425 ^ 

* Aom die fc fea re n ce to Cihbaganlal Gandhi’s lapse, it appeaxs thh isas 
wittow bdfase die UkisiRsg haa. 



191. MT SHAME AND SOSROW^ 

I have been greatly exercised in my mind as to whether or 
not to write on this topic. But after fullest consideration I have 
come to the conclusion that not to write would constitute a grave 
dereliction of duty. Many friends look upon the Satyagraha 
Ashram, the present Udyoga Mandir, as a sacred institution and 
send donations on the death of dear ones in respect of its mani- 
fold activities which I have thankfully accepted. 

Recently some lapses of a serious character have been bm iigh t 
to li^t on the part of some members of this institution. I have 
freely spoken about them to the inmates of the Mandir at payer 
times. But I do not consider this publicity sufficienL My rela- 
tions with the readers of Naoajioan are not commercial, but have a 
strictly moral base. They are naturally founded on the assum- 
ed purity of myself and the institution. I have timp anri again 
written on the sin of secrecy. Personally I have no secrets. It 
is, therefore, necessary for me to take the reader into my confi- 
dence. If he has assumed noe and the institution to be pure it 
is but meet that he should know our impurity also. 

CSihaganlal Gandhi, elder brother of the late Maganlal Gan- 
dhi, is a cousin of mine. He has been like a son to me and was 
brought up by me under my care from his youth. He has been 
discovered to be engaged in a series of petty larcenies over a num- 
ber of years. 1 should not have felt the aboration so much if the 
repentance had been voluntary, but as it was the thing was detect- 
ed quite accidentally and brought to light by a namesake, the 
vi^ant Secretary of the Mandir. Indeed Chhaganlal Gamdhi 
even made an unsuccessfiil atten^t to conceal the guilt. He is 
now apparently consumed with remorse and is shedding bitter 
tears. He has, further, of his own accord Irft the Mandir, but I 
have hopes that he will one day return to the Mandir omnfdele- 
iy pitified and the Mandir will tiben welcome him back ,to its 
frld with open arms. His larcenies seem to have bera of a very 
trivial character involving veay inconsidoable snins of money 
on the whole. I am inclined to treat the lapse in the nature of 
a disease. So far as one can see these thefts have not meant any 
pecuniary loss to the Mandir. 

* Ibe Gujarati original of wfakii dtis is a trawiatin n am {mfafiriwd a 
Jtomgmm, 7-4-1929. 
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Chhaganlal Gandhi had laid up an amount of about ten 
thousand from his savings. I do not wish here to enter into the 
history of these savings. This amount he made over to the Mandir 
only a few months ago at my suggestion not from any impulse 
of generosity but from a sense of the duty pointed out. Private 
possession of wealth being incoimstent with principles of the 
Mandir, this ownership of not an inconsiderable sum of money 
jarred on me and I intimated to him accordingly. After holding 
consultations with his wife and two sons, none of whom desired 
its use for their sakcs, Chhaganlal made it over unconditionally 
to the Udyoga Mandir. So far as I am aware Chhaganlal at 
jK-esent owns no property whatever except his share in the ances- 
tral property. \^en I think of Chhaganlal Gandhi’s record 
thirty years of service and his artlessness and simplicity on the one 
h^nA and these lapses on the other, I am perplexed and take 
refuge in the reflection that the working of the Law of Karma is 
inscrutable. This is but one chapter of the story of my shame 
and sorrow. 

Now for the second chapter. I have lavi^ed unstinted praise 
on Kasturbai (Mrs. Gandhi) in my Autobiograplg>. She has stood 
by me in the changes of my life. I believe hers to have been 
an immaculate life. It is true that her renimciation has not 
b>^n based on an intelligent appreciation of the fundamentals 
life, but from a blind wifely devotion. At any rate she has 
never hindered me in my progress towards my ideals. By her exem- 
plary care and nursing during my illness she has easily command- 
ed a patient’s gratitude. I have spared her no ordeals. She has 
lyyii a tower of strength to me in my self-imposed vow of brahma- 
daaya. But the white surface of these virtues is not without the 
glarin^y dark spots. Although impelled by her sense of wifdy 
devotion she has renounced so far as the world knows earthly pos- 
ffiwetifyng, longing for them has persisted. As a result, about a year 
or so ago she had laid up a sum of about a couple of hun- 
dred rupees for her own use out of the small sums presented to 
her by various people on different occasions. The rule c£ the 
Mandir, however, is that even such personal presents may not be 
kept frw private use. Her action, therefore, amounted to theft 
Fortunately for her and the Mandir, thieves broke into her room 
about two years ago. 'Hiis incident resulted in the discovery c£ the 
jferegoing Busaj^tn^Mnatioo. For a moment her remorse ap- 
pear^ to be genuine. Events have proved, however, that it was 
mhkf momentary. Evidently it did not root out the desire frnr pos- 
sfsnrm Sssoeutly amne unknown visitors to the Mandir bran^ 
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her a sum of four rupees. Instead of handing over this sum, accord- 
ing to the Mandir rules, to the Secretary she kept it with her. A 
tried inmate of the Mandir was present when the donation was 
made. It was his obvious duty to put Kasturbai on her guard; 
but impelled by a false sense of courtesy he remained instead a 
helpless witness of the vwong. After Ghhaganlal’s episode the mem- 
bers of the Udyoga Mandir became suddenly vigilant. 

The witness of Kasturbai’s lapse informed Ghhaganlal Joshi 
about it. Joshi comageously, though in fear and trembling, went 
to Kasturbai and demanded the money. Kasturbai felt the humi- 
liation and quickly returned four rupees and promised never to 
repeat the offence. I believe her remorse to be genuine. She has 
agreed to withdraw herself from the institudon should any other 
IMrevious aberration be discovered against her or in case she 
should lapse into such conduct again. Her penitence has beat 
accepted by Udyoga Mandir and she will remain there just as 
before and accompany me in my tours. 

Now for the third chapter. Three years ago a widow was 
living in the Ashram. All believed her to be pure. About the 
same time a young man brou^t up in an oi^anag^ too was 
living in the Ashram. His conduct appeared to be correct. He 
was at that time unmarried. He seduced the widow. This is 
comparatively old history now. But the lapse was discovered 
only recently. That such immorality should have occurred in the 
institution tiiat imposes brahmeekaya (m its inmates is a senous 
tragedy. Alas for the Mandir! 

If those who have believed in me and the Mandir desert us 
after these revelations it will serve two purposes at a stroke. 
Both they and m^lf will be extricated from the false position and 
I vrould welcome the relief and the listening of my burden it 
will bring nw- If all good men in the Mandir left it in ds^;ust the 
problem would again be readily solved. Equally handy would the 
solution be if all bad men left the Mandhr. Lasdy, if 1 could 
bcix^ myself to flee from the Mandir that too would be a scdu- 
tion. ]^t life’s riddles are not scdved quite so easily. None of 
these things will happen. Nature’s processes work mysteriously. 

I hold the manifestation of die corruption in the Manc& 
to be morely the refler^on of die wrong in myselC Nothing has 
been further from my thou|^ts in writing the above lines than to 
arrogate to myself superior virtue. On the contrary, 1 sinoerely 
believe that die inqiurity of my associates is but the numiftstation 
the hkklai wroi^ vrifhin me. I have never claimed perfection 
fisr mysdfr Who knows my abecratioos in the realm of thoe^t 
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have reacted on the environment round me. The epithet of 
"Mahatma” has always galled me and now it almost sounds to 
me like a term of abuse. 

But what am I to do? Should 1 flee or commit suicide or em- 
bark on an endless fast or immure myself alive in the Mandir or 
refuse to handle public finance or public duty? I can do none of 
these things mechanically. I must wait for the voice within. I 
am an incorrigible optimist. I have the hope of attaining swa- 
raj even through the purification of the l^ndir. But I must 
first try, discover and remove my own shortcomings. Therefore 
in spite of the full knowledge of the grave shortcomings and fai- 
lures of the Udyoga Mandir, I still live on the hope that it will one 
day justify its existence and reconvert itself into the Satyagraha 
Ashram. 

It seems to me therefore that for the present I must go on 
with it, even though I have to proclaim its shortcomings to the 
world again and again. An activity commenced in Gfod’s namp 
may be given up only at His bidding. And when He wishes this 
activity of mine to be brought to a close He will surely prompt 
society to hound me out of its pale and I hug to myself the hope 
that even in that dread hour of retribution I shall still have power 
to declare my faith in Him. Let me once more reiterate my 
opinion about the Mandir. Imperfect as it always has been, full of 
corruption as it has been discovered to be, this institution is my 
best creation. I hope to see God through its aid. I wish to be 
judged by the measure of its soundness. Revelations put me on my 
guard; they make me search vrithin; they humble me. But they 
do not shake my faith in it. This may be a gross delus ion tm 
my part. If so I can say with the immortal Tulsidas that even as 
one vdio sees silver in the mother of pearl or water in mirage till 
his ignorance is dispelled so will my delusion be a reality to me 
till the eyes of ray understanding are opened. 

lie Chrotuele, 8-4-1929 
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The Gujarat Vidyapith has brought out this week a standard 
dictionary of the Gujarati language. It is, as its name 
kosk suggests, a dictionary of spellings of words. This is the first 
dictionary of its kind. There are a few dictionaries in Gujarati, 
but they have not attempted to fix the spellings of words in keep- 
ing with any accepted standard. A language which has no fixed 
spellings for its words is in the same position as a man without 
a nose. I have always felt, therefore, die want of a standard dic- 
tionary in Gujarati. The number of readers of the Jfaaqfmm is 
by no means small. Similarly, there are many who lean upon 
the Gujarat Vidyapith for the right guidance in linguistic and 
literary matters. How, then, can they do without a standard 
dictionary? This dictionary has been prepared and broi^ht put 
to meet their needs. 

It may be asked: How is one to accept that the spellings 
pven in this dictionary are correct while those in others are not? 
The answer is that it is not a question of deciding which spellings 
are correct and which are not. The principle fbllowcd in the 
compilation of this dictionary is that the spellings adopted by 
those who have a good knowledge of Gujarati and who try to 
write grammatically correct Gujarati be accepted as correct. 

All those who have a love of the Gujarati language, who 
want to write correct Gujarati, and who care to adopt those spel- 
lings of words which are used by numberless Gujaratis taking part 
in the national movement, will do well to have a copy of this 
dictionary. 

We should be more adiamed of committing mistakes of spelr 
lings in our mother tongue than we arc of committing them in 
Rn giifji - After the publication of diis dictionary now no one 
has die right to do as his fancy dictates in the matter of iqpdDling. 
Ireconmiendtotiiose whose fcnewdedge rf (^arati is as inoomplete 
as mine to use this dictionary in dealing with their corre^iocidracc. 

This dictionary contains 43,745 words. It is not necessary lor 
me to write about how it canse .to be written ot the principles 
which it has followed in fixing the spellmg of words. Le:t the 
readers know these details firom the book itselfl The wdl-to-do 

Chumti dT which this h a I rtiw hi lWi was pufahshed in 
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who arc interested in language should give a copy of this dic- 
tionary to their business executives and ask them to write their 
Gujarati with its help. 

The publishers, not being confident of the sort of reception 
the book will get from the reading public, have brought out the 
first edition only of 500 copies. I hope that this number will not 
suffice even for the subscribers of Netdajioan. The cost price Sot a 
copy comes to three rupees and twelve annas. The sale price, 
however, has been fixed at three rupees only. It is well bound 
and has 373 pages. I am sure that the Gujarati-loving Gujaratis 
will soon buy up all copies and thus dispel the doubts of the 
publishers and show their appreciation of the labour done by the 
compilers. 

ITu Problems of Edaca&m, pp. 170-1 


193. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Satyagraha Ashrau, Sabarhati,> 
April 7, 1929 

cssa. UIRA, 

I had your letter in Bombay. Your letter sent to Bezwada has 
been redirected here at Hyderabad which I leave this evening. 

Your last letter is disturbing. You continue to get fever perio- 
dically. Do not be anxious about it, but do not disregard it. 
If you cannot keep your health there, you must take a change. 
It might be good to take quinine for some days. Lemons you 
should send for fix»m Patna or Calcutta wherever they are to be 
had. I hope you are using mosquito-net regularly. If oil dis- 
sigrees, do not take it If you cannot get good ghee, I can send 
it to you. In sheurt, you should hold your body in trust and 
take v^tever may be needed fiar it 

Yes, for the s^ spindles you have no advocate in Gujarat 
barring me. But my advocacy is based on ignorance. 1 advo- 
cate it because I like it 

Visitors waiting to see me. 

I am under Mrs, Naidu’s roof. 

Love. 


Bapu 
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[PS.] 

Ba, Prabhavati, Imamsaheb, Pyarelal and Subbiah are with 
me. Vallabhbhai wanted Mahadev. 

From the oripnal: G-W. 5358. Courtesy: Mirabehn; abo GJJ. 9414 


194. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

AptU 7, 1929 

CHI. CHHAOANLAJL, 

You must have got the letter* which I wrote to you from 
Bombay. I am writing this from Hyderabad. Eishorelal has 
advised H.^ to see S.* He will, therefore, do so. He asked my 
permission and I have given it. You should not feel nervous 
about this affair. Remain calm. We should be carefiil and 
see that no injustice is done by us. There will be no harm if we 
are deceived, but it will certainly be wrong if we do injustice to 
anyone. If some people persist in their sins despite our vigilance, 
we may remain unconcerned by that because we shall not be res- 
ponsible for their sins. I have no time to elaborate this, however. 
I must run now. Waman Naik is sitting before me. 

Bbamgtfmm 

Bafo 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJf. 5397 


195. LETTER TO MJRABEHK 

SaTYAORAHA. AsSOLiMt Sabasuati,'* 

8, 1929 

CHI. lORA, 

1 sent you a letter yesterday from Hyderabad (Deccan). lam 
nearing Beanvada, but still atyay firom it. We are in a Etde vilh^ 
without a telegraphic office. The post frtKn Bezwada has been 
broo^t here. So I have two letters fitna you, Zad. and Srd. If 
you cannot be radically cured, you must take a change. You 
can go to a seasde or to a hillside. 

tFUr pp. 205.e. 

2 & ^Hie tama are beaog warnwl hese. 

*ftnnwimt addieai 
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If you can hold out till June, you might perhaps go with me 
to Almora. So far as I am aware, there is to be an Almora 
programme in June. You will have to travel 2nd class though. 

I should dread to put you in a 3rd-class compartment in your 
weak state. But this is all building castles in the air. The im- 
mediate thing is for you to get well. To spend lavishly on 
fruit is real economy. You cannot keep good health without 
fresh fruit. Lemons are the prince among fruits. Dr. 
Rajabali told me one lemon was equal to six oranges. I can 
well believe it. But you must have all the fruit you fancy. Raw 
green leaf is good, but it must be eaten sparingly, not more than 
one tela at a time and then too only if it does not upset the 
system. Perhaps the oil too does not agree with you. Your 
primary concern is not to discover a cheap diet, but it is to be 
able to live in villages without needing a yearly exodus to the 
hills. Your attention must, therefore, be concentrated on making 
your experiment a success, no matter how much it costs you to 
live. I am going to wire to you as soon as I am at a wiring 
station.^ How nice it is to be without a wiring office at either 
end! I know that I need not wire. If I was really poor, I could 
not wire. If I was not impatient and had full trust in God, I 
should not wire. But I am not going to act mechanically. When 
that faith comes, I shall cease to think of wiring. It is enough 
for the time being that I am not fretting, even though I get letters 
about your illness and though I have no telegraph office here. 

I seem to be flourishing on my diet, 3rd-class travelling and 
continuous engagements. I wonder myself that I have not yet 
collapsed. Of course, I snatch plenty of rest and the happy knack 
dF sloping at will saves me. Truth is that God saves me so long 
as He wants me in this body. The moment His wants are satisfied, 
no jxecautions on my part will save me. 

Of course, you will locate Bezwada on the map. Ihere arc 
five or six districts to cover. 

Love. 

Bake 

Fnm the original: CLW. 5359, Ck)urtesy: KCrabehn; also G.N. 9415 
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m. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEJ/ 


AprU 8, 1929 

SISTERS, 

I caanot banish from my mind the memory of the incidents 
that took place in theUdyoga Mandir. I see lack of courage in all 
of them. Where there is no courage there can never be truth. 
To do a wrong thing is sin, but to try to hide it is a greater sin. 
If a person sincerely admits his sin, it is washed off and he can 
return to the path of right. But he who hides his misdeed out 
of a false sense of shame sinks deeper into the pit. We have 
seen this to be true in every case, and hence I request you ail to 
avoid a false sense of shame. If any of you, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, does a wrong thing, she should confess it at once and 
resolve in her mind not to do a similar thing again. 

Bltssmp fimt 

Bapo 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapma Patm-1: Ashraiwn Bdatane, p. 60 


197, LETTER TO CHHAGAJiLAL JOSHJ 

Siletue Dq^ [April 5, 1929] 

CHI. GHHAGAKXjAXf) 

We were to reach Bezwada today, but Venkatappayya and 
his co-workers decided on some other plan. At three o’clock at 
night, they got me down at a place three stations this side of 
Bezwada and immediately drove me to a zamindar’s vill^e 20 
imks away from the station. It is nine in the morning just now. 
Oh the way, there was a sandy rivar-bed about a mile vnde 
through which buffaloes were made to pull the car. I was much 
tired and so went to sleep in the car. I wrote a letter to you from 
H'yderabad too. You must have got it. 

S.’s* afi^r is becoming more complicated. Do not h»e your 
patience. Do not get nervous. Stop odiers from taUdng about 
the matter. We shall learn from all these inddents what love is. 

*The name is beii% omhaBd. 
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We diall leant the dhBFerence between ignorant attachment and 
love and, in the process, shall purify ourselves too. 

Since there is no letter from you, I don’t write about any- 
thing else. You will get a draft from Waman Naik from Hydera- 
bad; keep that also in the suspense account. In this amount, too, 
the sums earmarked will be small. 

Blessiiigs Jim 
Bapu 

From a photostat the Gujarati: G.N. 5561 


198. TELEGRAM TO MIRABEHN 


Bezwada, 

AfrU 9, 1929 

Mirabai 
Khadi Depot 
Madhubami 

GOT LETTERS FOURTH FIFTH. ALSO WIRE ON ARRIVAL 
THANK GOD. MOST PROCURE LEMON MILK ANY GOST. 
SUGGEST SIX GRAINS TWO DOSES QUININE THREE GRAINS 
EACH WITH SODA LEMON. LOVE. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 5360. Courtesy: Mirabehn; also G.N. 9416 


199. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

Bezwada, 

Ajml 9, 1929 

!mp(«tangb 

GALourrA 

(HAD YOU BROKE FAST. CONTINUE ORANGE JUICSS 
GRAPE JUICE THREE DAYS. DILUTE SAME WITH WATER- 
DSHIK PLENTY BOILED WATER COLD OR HOT WUH 
OR WITHOUT LEMON JUICE AND SALT OR HONEY. USB 
RAEBD BEDSTEAD mSTBAD SLEEPING FLOOR. TAKE WEIGHT 
DAILT. 

Gant^ 

Hmm a p ho to st at: GJl. 67 W 
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Satvaosaha Ashsam, Sababmati,* 
AprU 9, 1929 

CHI. lORA, 

I wrote to you yesterday- I have wired today a fairly foil 
thing. I am happy you are out of the wood just now. But these 
attacks are a warning you may not ignore. 

Yes, I did get the translationof Rolland’s letter, in Ahmedabad 
I think, certainly not in Calcutta. I hope to send you a reply for 
despatch with translation. 

You will not put an tmdue strain on your body or your 
nerves. 

I am still unable to give yon a settled programme. The 
Reception Committee is still undecided as to the places to which 
it will take me. The headquarters, therefore, remain Bezwada. 
Love. 

Bafd 

[PS.] 

You missed the fast on bth^ because of your fever. I missed 
it because of my wretched preoccupation, though I had thought 
of it before. The rush is bad. This forgetfolness is a bad symptom. 

the cc^pnal: G.W. 5361. Gourtesy: Miiabdm; abo 6J1. 9417 


201. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSH! 


BfiZWAJM, 
April 9, 1929 

mu GSBEAQAinja, 

You must have reemved the post I sent yesterday. On aiav- 
ing here, I got two letters from you. It is not true that we have 
lost our capitaL We have lost that part of it wh»h was not 
g^iiine,adiy be grieved or pained by that? Our burden hsmbeoooae 
the lighter for that loss. We will certainly go on worlaiig. If 
only we can say that diese people were snfol once, that would be 
profit enou^ to us. But my fear is that aH foe an has not come 

^ Fensaaeot addxeas 

3finrt da? cf foe Natioad ebserwri dace 
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out, and that there is no assurance that they will not sin again. 
Who can give such an assurance? All that we can do is to strive 
ceaselessly and get rid of impurity whenever we see any. We 
will go on serving people as long as they trust us. Indeed, the 
afiair will make no difference to people’s love for us. Perhaps they 
will be more generous. We will endure whatever happens. 

You must have got my letter about S.‘ I cannot say definitely 
that she is innocent. I have no doubt about P.^ I cannot say, 
however, if S. has cherished lustful thoughts. But we cannot 
suspect her in this fashion. We should assume the truth of what 
she says. She will certainly not work in the goshala. But now 
that H.^ has come, our burden will be lighter. 

Let Ghhotelal go to Kashmir if he wants to. He will beconffi 
calm only when he goes somewhere. 

You need not feel unhappy on account of Ba. You have 
rendered a sertdce to the Aishram by going courageously to her, 
have shown yourself to be a brave man and done your duty as 
a son. As for Ba, she has been saved firom error. 

Blesat^s fnm 

Bapd 

[PS.] 

I send with this a beautiful letter from Prabhudas. Show 
it to all. Send it to Kakasaheb. 

Bapd 

[PPS.] 

You must have sent to Anandshankerbhai Thadani’s typed 
book. 

Fran a photostat the Gujarati: G.N. 5399 


202, LETTER TO MADHA7JI V. THAKKAR 

April 9, 1929 

BHABHRl MADHAVJI, 

I was about to send you a wire asking you to give up your 
fast when I got your telegram. It is well that you have given it 
iflp. You must have received my wire in which I have explained 
the matter in detail. I hope you are taking complete resL I have 
adaed you to send me a wire every day. If you patiently carry 
out my instructions, you will regain your strength and weight. 

The iMwaca are omitted in the source. 



SPEECH At NANDIOAMA 

I wrote to you yesterday giving detailed instructions.^ The address 
for the present should be Bezwada. 

VandemaUrsm Jrm 
Mohandas 

Fr<»n a photostat of the Gujarati: 6769 


203. SPEECH AT JfAJfDIGAMA 

April S, 1929 

Mahattnaji said that he was very glad for the calmness prevailing diexe 
&ozn 1920 onwards. His idea was that swaraj was peace of minH and peace 
with all the people. It was very difOicult to ref<»m the people of cities 
but there were greater opportunities in the villages where he saw dirt and 
desolation. Gould not the people who were responsible fm: the dean and 
healthy life of these villages devote their attention to this task? He hoped 
— and he believed that his hope would not be in vain — the hundreds of 
youths who had gathered there that day before him would come fcffward to 
help in this direction. 

In your place cotton is available and in your addresses you 
said that all should wear khaddar. If only you did so I should 
be very glad indeed. Here I see some sisters, and a few of them 
are wearing khadi. Why only a few? Women also should take 
part in the attainment of swaraj and self-purification like the mea. 
I do not speak of swaraj but of Ramwrajya. If there is no Sita there 
is no Ramarajya. If you want Ramarajya all of you should become 
Sitas. History says Aat Sita wore khaddar and used only national 
things. It is on account of that purity that Ravana could not 
even touch Sita. Sita entered fire, but was safe. Hindu ladies 
can become so pure if they try. 

Today drinking is a bad habit. The drunkard caimot disr 
tinguish who is his mother and who is his wife. If you want 
purification, you must give up drinking. You know of course 
that untouchability should be removed in swaraj. 

You have presented me Rs. 1,170. I know you can pay 
more. In Andhra Desha men wear jewels like wmneii. Ladies arc 
afiraid of coming out to see me, because when they come I look 
at their jewellery. I have taken dieir jewellery, \%eii crores of 
people are starving there is no room for others to wear jewellery. 
They must pve away all jewellery to Dmdrmwr apami . 

Tb$ 10 - 4-1929 

< Tb» letter is not availabfe. 



204. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 


Bezwada, 

[April 10, 1929Y 

lUPOKTANCE 

Calcutta 

MAY TAKE GOAt’S MILK DILUTED WITH WATER FOUR 
OUNCES EACH TIME NOT MORE THAN THRICE. OMIT 
GRAPE FRUIT TILL SUNDAY UNLESS ABSOLUTELY SURE 
OF DIGESTING IT WELL. 

Gandhi 

From a {diotostat: GJf. 6771 


205. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


April 10, 1929 

CiiUai 

I have your letter. As there is no wire I take it that the 
slight increase was a passing phase only. Beware of over-strain. 
1 am still keeping well. 

Love. 

Bafu 

From the origboal: O.W. 5362. Courtesy: Mirabehn; also G.N. 9418 


206. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHI 

April 10, 1929 

OHL CQHAGANLAL) 

I got your letter of the 7th. You may certainly reduce the 
eipeathtare in the Mandir whereva: you think proper. You need 
not iorce yourself to dose any department. It should be enou^ 
if we follow it as a fored policy that we will not run any depart- 
BKsit by borrowing immey. When friends stop their ai4 ^ 
partmoits will automatically dose down. We need not get 


8be postasaik 
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frightened because the evil among us has been exposed; we should 
only remain vigilant. I feel lighter after writing the article^ in 
Xavajivan. I don’t think it possible just now to reduce the scope 
of our activities. Maybe incidents like the one about M.* or 
about G.^ will happen again. Even at that time, we will not 
lose coinage. It is enough if you remain vigilant to see that such 
incidents do not occur again. There should be a voucher for 
every pie spent. Is it not our good fortune that G. has not 
acted shamelessly and run away with the money? He has returned 
more than he had stolen. M. had not abandoned all ^ame. He 
may even lead a pure life now. About S.^ we can say nothing. 
Everything will be all right if we take no interest in [others’] sins. 

We cannot trouble Vinoba or ELakasaheb in this matter. All 
that you can do is to insist on my presence. I am trying from 
right now to arrange the programme so that I may spend July, 
and probably August too, there. Do not lose heart. Go on 
doing courageously what you can. 

If Jayakaran leaves against your wishes, let him. Don’t give 
him any help if you do not think it proper to do so. 

1 had a letter from Ratilal and Ghampa. I send it with this 
for you to read. Read my reply to it and pass it on to them. 
Garry out what I have stated in my letter. If you can please 
them by offering a little more, do so. You can spend up to 
Rs. 200 a month. If, however, we give as much every month, 
they will save nothing for traveUii^ expenses, etc. 

Yogendrababu may stay there as long as he desires; pomit 
him to leave whenever he wishes to do so. Tlie main object is 
to teach his wife to live a little freely. She will easily learn that 
in the Aduram. 

Has the money received from Burma been handed over to 
Shankerlal? 

I trust you are taking proper care ot your healdi. Consume 
as mnch in^ and ^ee as may be necessary. 

Baro 

ON. 5«00 


> fUi pp. 20»-I2. 

WWW are facAag oaii 



207. LETTER TO RADHABEHN GAJfDHI 


April 10, 1929 

cm. SADHIKA, 

I have been worrying about your health. You should observe 
how your body works and put it right. In no case should you 
work beyond your strength. I hope your mind is at peace. 
Does Keshu write to you regularly? He is known to be rather 
lazy in writing letters. 

Blessings from 

Bapd 

From Gujarati: G.W. 8673. Courtesy: Radhabeba Choudhari 


208. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, BEZWADA 

April 10, 1929 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

I request you to keep silence. I thank you all, and those 
who have presented me with addresses. All the addressess have 
been written in vernacular for which I congratulate you. I con- 
gratulate you because it is equivalent to Hin^, the Ra^tra Bha^a 
of India. I am glad that you permitted me to accept the add- 
resses as read. The affection I owe to Andhra Desha is supreme. 
I am not amazed at your humility but on the other hand delisted. 
I would like to point out a better way of presenting an address. I 
stand bcfOTe you as the representative of the poor and the down- 
trodden. When I have come to you as the representative of the 
poor I feel pained at the capenditure involved in the preparation 
of addresses. It would indeed be more delightful if they were 
manuscript addresses or palm-leaf addresses. Your affection is 
too snoere towards me and I feel I am unable to bear it. I have 
followed a translation of the address and I am affaid there is a 
good deal of flattery and little of what your chief needs are fixan 
which you are suffering. I would like to have known your dreum- 
stances, how you live and what relief is given to you by those vfbo 
can gwe it. 

This is the National Week of which four days have run out. 
This wedt is one of self-purification and national effint. Hfl 
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the 15th instant we have to live up to a high level of uatioiial 
enthusiasm. The 13th of April is a day of national reminder to us 
of General Dyer’s act. Wc want now a sense of wisdom and the 
strength of experience. Tlie Congress had commanded you to 
do your bit by the country. Boycott of foreign cloth and wearing 
of l^addar are the two biddings of the Congress and there is no- 
thing more that any Indian could do now. It has given an 
opportunity for all Inmans to participate in the national awakening. 
It is easy for everyone to accept khaddar. If Andhra Desha standi 
and works for khaddar, you will have don the greatest national 
service. For the first time in 1921, the national programme laid 
down here at Bezwada had focussed the attention of the vdiole 
country and Bezwada must feel proud of it. I ask you now, what 
have you done since 1921 ? You have courage and wisdom. But 
you lack in unity. You have not learnt to co-operate and work, 
I request you to work unitedly, propagate khaddar and set 
yoursdves against foreign cloth. 

At this juncture, Christians, Hindus, Parsis and Mahom- 
medans must join hands. It is not necessary for me to say much 
on the subject. There is a lot of bad blood in North India bet- 
ween Hindus and Mahommedans. The murder of Mahasaya 
Rajpal has accentuated the situation. One dastardly act of a 
Moslem has set the Hindus against Mahommedans. As a Hindu, 
I pray you not to have any bad feelings towards Moslems. By 
murdering him he, the man who did it, has neither benefited 
himself nor Islam. In the past, too, such things have occurred. 
Whenever the mind is full of vice and passion, there will be a 
manifestation of it. Revengeful spirit must be I:^nisbed firom our 
minds. 

In the Assembly also, a like crime of a ghastly nature has 
been committed. Swaraj has receded a step by this crime. The 
two youths involved in the bomb outrage have set back the pior- 
gress of our national movement. The Congress members must 
cleanse themselves from the taint of violence. These two mad 
youngsters of Delhi are very much like the murderer of RajpaL 
Wc need not be discouraged by these blunders. During this week, 
it is our duty to purify ourselves. X feel sorry that Mr. Samba- 
murti is not with us and I am also reminded now of Andhra Ratna 
D. Gopalkrishniah who is no more. Whether our colleagues stay with 
us or arc severed from us, the burden of carrying on trf what they 
leA is still cm us. The instructions of Gemgress about khaddar and 
drink miiiU be carried out In one of tiie addrenes, it was pointed 
out tiiat the Government was not able to do anythixig despite our 
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waiting and watching. Prayers and petitions to Government do 
not help ns. Self-reliance must be our prop and not any aid 
from Government. For that purpose we need voltmteers trained 
in non-violence. 

There is again the problem of untouchability. Compared 
to towns, the obstacles in villages are many and potent, Our 
young men must work in the villages to remove untouchability. 
Their life of purity in the villages will be an example to the vil- 
lagers to follow. You have given me Rs. 2,500 for khaddar but 
it is very little. Bezwada is capable of giving more. I will wind 
up today’s proceedings by discharging the pleasant fonctions entrus- 
ted to me. I have great pleasure in now unveiling Sri Krishna Deva 
Raya’s portrait. Next I associate myself with the pleasure of de- 
claring the high level reservoir open. I have seen it and I thank 
the Municipality for sparing me the task of going to the reservoir 
to open it. I feel now unable to perform functions which I used 
to do five or ten years ago. I can now do only a fraction 
that work and I am grateful that the Municipal Council has excused 
my inability and absence. The gift of water facilities to the people 
at large is considered a virtuous act according to our Ebndu scrip- 
tures. In a hot country like this a reservoir is essential and I 
trust the poor of the city will be first served with water. I thank 
you fbr patiently listening to me and it gives me pleasure to note 
that Hindi praehar is more or less being efficiently done in these 
parts. There is however a great need for its propagation. It must 
» progress that a Hindi speech need not be translated to you 
hereafter. I hope you will now give the best of your mite to the 
Khadi Fund. 1 am in the practice of auctioning the addresses 
and jewels 1 receive. At Nuzvid I was presented with three 
addresses and when auctioned they fetched me Rs. 60. 1 thank 
you cmce again. 

A third duty lying undischarged still rests on me and 1 have 
pleasure in dedaiing the industrial house for disabled poor qpaiu 

Tie Hm&, 11-4-1929 



209. DECK PASSEJfGERS 


Resumption of travelling third class by rail and deck on sea 
is reviving old experiences in circumstances somewhat different jBrom 
the old. When no one or few people knew me, I could easily be 
lost in the crowd and share its trials and its joys to the fulL 
Now 1 am a distinguished untouchable. They must make room fw 
me and give me facilities which they will not give to any other 
fellow-passenger. Consequently when I travelled as a deck 
passenger on board the s.s. Aranda on my way to Burma, Z was 
isolated from the rest of my fellows. On the outward voyage the 
steamship authorities too had conspired with the passengers in the 
scheme of isolation. They had set apart a portion of the second 
saloon deck for me and insisted on my use of the second saloon 
latrines. I was therefOTe able to see little of the inconveniences 
of the deck passengers. On the return voyage 1 happened to 
have the same boat but the steamship authorities had allowed 
things to take their natural course and I found myself in the 
midst of the deck passengers. Though, therefore, I suffered from 
the disabilities of mahatmaship, I was able fairly to share their 
trials. And I found that as in railway carriages so in steam- 
ships, there was not much difference between the condition of 
travelling in 1915 and 1929 so far as the lowest class travelling is 
concerned. There was the same squalm, the same indifference, the 
same overcrowding, the same stenches and the same din and 
noise as before. 1 observed on the Aranda that the space reserved 
for the passengers was encroached upmt by motor-cars, fowl and 
cattle. I felt keenly this criminal disregard of the welfare and the 
feelings of human cargo. Indeed it seemed to me that the other 
cargo both animate and inanimate claimed greater attention in- 
asmuch as negligence in respect thereof by the steamship authorities 
ought involve them in financial loss. The latrines were filthy 
beyond destnipticHi. The sorest trial for me was in reachii^ die 
latrines to wade throng a cmridor reeking with urine amd oo 
reaching there to find that I could not lock even die half door 
cff the latrine. 

As however I was unable owing to my fisr^oing disahafity to 
make an inspection myself I asked one my companions to make 
a diligent inspection cff die wdiole of the dedc accommodation and 
draw iqi a bridf report cS such in^Mctioa. Z reprodnce the repeat 
bdow: 
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There is deck accommodation on board the s.s- Aronda for about 
1,500 passengers though in the busy season this limitation is overlocjked. 
There are for the use of these 1,500 passengers two tiny bath-rooms aikd 
twelve latrines in sets of 4 for men and 2 bath-rooms and 8 latrines 
for women. This gives an average of one latrine to 75 passengers and 
one bath-room to 375 passengers. * 

There is only a sea-water tap in the bath-rooms, but no fterfi 
water tap, nor any facility whatever for keeping the dothes in a dry 
place while one is bathing. Either the bath-rooms have no latches <r 
the latter arc out of repair. One of the bath-rooms is also used partly 
as a iirinal and probably is not intended to be shut at all. Its door is 
permanently fastened with a string to a nail on the wall to prevent it 
from banging when the ship rolls. The space used as urinal is open to 
view and is not curtained from the rest of the bath-room by any parti- 
tion. 

The latches of the latrines are in the same condition of disrepair as 
those of the bath-rooms. The construction of the latrines leaves mudh to 
be desired. There is a sort of running corridor in front of set of 
latrines through which the passage to the bath-room also lies. Dirty 
water and urine from the latrines flow into this corridor, and owing lo 
faulty drainage, instead of discharging itself through die drain, the fold 
water continues to roll to and fro on the floor with the r olling of the 
shi^. 

The twin or the lowermost deck is nothing better than a 
hole. It is dark and dingy and stuSy and hot to the pmnt of sufroca- 
tioa. Efoctric lights have to be kept burning for the most part. There 
is no direct access to the sea air. The only ventilation is througjh a 
of air chimneys and a square hole in the ceiling opening on the rnam 
There are no refuse bins or receptacles for the rubbirii. So the passoi- 
gers spit, squirt thei r betel-nut chew and throw orange peds and 
bish juston the floor. At best this deck is flt only to be used as a catde- 
hol d instead of accommodating the human cargo that it does. 

The forepart of the main ^ck is sometimes partly used — as was 
tihc case last tone when we voyag^ from Calcutta to Rangoon — as a 
catfl&hold; the space used by the cattle being separated from the pas- 
sengers just by a trellised partition. Similarly at the stem Gid of tihe 
shade deck there is a cage where sheep, goats, ducks and poultry 
k^>t. It is foul and stinking beyond descriptiem, so Tw uch so that ii 
neat to imp os s ible to stand anywhere near it. 

TEioie seems to be no hoscpital arrangement for the third-class paqa-- 
mgers on board this boat. Nor is there any special accQGtnmodariaa 
prorided foe patimts from among thnd-class passengms in of caaod^ 
WmoB or an lyidcafttic outbreak. 
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The S.S. Aronda is owned by one of the biggest steanoship com> 
panies in the wor!|d. It has therefore ample means at its dis- 
posal to make deck accommodation decent and progressively com- 
fortable, if only it has the will. I was able to observe the ihi>; 
gressive changes in the first saloon and second saloon accommoda- 
tion, though obviously I could not carefully examine this accommo- 
dation. The changes obtruded themselves on my attention. There 
is no reason why deck passengers who are really more paying cus- 
tomers than saloon passengers should not have reasonable ac- 
commodation and reasonable comforts. I was told by the passengers 
that during that part of the year the voyage was tolerable for 
deck passengers but that during the rainy season when the upper 
deck was almost useless those passengers sufiered almost indescri- 
bable hardships, most of them fell ill and some even lost their 
lives as a result of hardships sufiered during the voyage. This is 
wrong for any steamship company; it is doubly wrong for a rich 
and wwld-renowned corporation Uke the combine of P.&O. and 
B.I.SJi. Companies. The owners and managers should know that 
day after day the number of intelligent and educated passen^n 
travelling by the deck is increasing. It behoves the Company to 
anticipate their wants and reasonable deares.* 

Tomg Ia£a, 11-4-1929 


210. PARIAH DOGS 

A manager of a U.P. hi^ school vrrites: 

I wooki your ofMitkxi in n nutter of piibBc aaterent. I me— 
the VtUnig of stray dogs by wnmiripalitira. The harm that tibcK dog(> 
esfiecially the diaeaied ones, do to man is diiUiaiiDg, and a raaedy to 
get rid of diem, one way or the other, ii higher aoBdted. I nfar flu 
point to you as people are prone to treat it aa a queadon imreJamg haisB. 

To kill these dogs does, in my opinion, amount to ktsuc, but 
I believe it to be inevitable, if we are to escape much greater bms». 
Every dog ^ould be owned and a collar attached to it- I AouW 
suggest a dog licence. Every unlicenced dog diould be caught by 
the police and immediately handed to the Mahajan if they have 
ade<]uate provision for the maintenance of , these dogs and wouW 
submit to municipal supcrvMon as to ihc adequacy of such provi- 

* For C3oB|iaBy^ sqfly Gnndhiji’i oononmte on it, ndi pp. 6 
•ad SZ2-4. 
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sion. Failing such provision, all stray dogs should be shot. ITiis in 
my opinion is the most humanitarian method of dealing with the 
dog nuisance which everybody feels but nobody cares or dares to 
tackle. This laissezfdre is quite in keeping with the atmosphere of 
general public indifference. But such indifference is itself Mmaj 
and a votary of ahimsa cannot afford to neglect or shirk questions, 
be they ever so trifling, if these demand a solution in terms of 
ahimsa. We should arrive at a proper understanding of the great 
doctrine only by boldly facing them even at the risk of commit- 
ting serious blunders.* 

remginda, 11-4-1929 


211. PROHIBITION IN THE ASSEMBLY 

It is a healthy sign that the members of the Legislative As- 
sembly are giving attention to total prohibition. The instance I 
have in mind is that of Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas. I take the 
following interesting extract from his speech on the motion to 
consider the Finance BUI for the current year.® 

Ymig Inna, 11-4-1929 


212. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

Bezvtada, 
[Apra 11, 192Sf}^ 

Ijcfostance 

Guucstttk 

DESGBIFTION SIGNIFIES OVEREATING. NOW TAKE ONLY 
MtHTED FRUIT JUICES NO PULP NO Mrr.ir TWO 
DAYS. OONSOLT PHYSICIAN IF NECESSAKY. 

Gandhi 

nam a photostat: GJf. 6772 


* On &e qoes&a of stray dogs, vide also Vols. XXXI and KXXH,' 
wkIhi die serira “Is Hus HumaidtyT’*. 

* hi his qieedi, not reproduced here^ Sir Punidiottamdas Thidcurdas !>««< 

a |4w«ile d to the FInaaoe hfoshar to introduce prohibitiaa in Tn<tKt- 
^■HcGna die pnetmath 



213. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHl 

April 11, 1929 

cm. CHHAGANIAI., 

I got your letter. There is no need for the people there to 
meet and discuss what to do now. If you meet again and again, 
you will talk about one thing every time. You will say that we 
are unworthy and disperse, and all that will remain in die end is 
despair. It would be all right if you meet to pass a resolution 
to solve a particular difiSculty, but really speaking there is no 
need even to pass a resolution. A soldier’s only duty is to go on 
doing his work without looking up and devise measures to meet any 
difficulty that may arise. All of us are soldiers fighting immorality. 
We have done what was necessary. We brought out the evil. 
We made two rules. Everyone is examining himself or herself. 
This is enough. Think over what I have said in my article on the 
Ramajana and the Gita in Jfaoajwa.* We should not think about 
sense-pleasures either with interest or with repulsion. That is 
non-co-operation. So long as I am alive, have consciousness, none 
of you will exercise more freedom than you do at present. When- 
ever, therefore, you can act without consulting me, you diould. 
When necessary, you may certainly consult me. Do not conceal 
anything out of pity for me. 

I see one thing of course. The thought that I myself tolerate 
pains me. There is no one here just now who knows the Gita. 
The persons who take it up and read it are Pyarelal, Subbiah and 
Prabhavati. I make them read it by turns. I feel sorry that in 
my eyes all the three have failed. Subbiah is on leave at present. 
Pmbhavati’s deficiency is pardonabfe. But what about Pyarelal 
and Subbiah? They have been living with me for years. I am a 
lover of die Gita and they are among those dearest to me. And yet 
I never took any interest in their reading the Gita or spimiing. How, 
then, can I blame them if (hey did not, either? I would not pass 
Pyai^Ps Bnglidi if it was bad. I am now forced to listen to 
his pronunciation of the words in the Gils and GmI nuaeTable within. 
He certainly does not ^in every day. But, then, do I make him 
spin? I merely ^ve a lectorc on the subject and do no mor^ 
'Ae Adiram is my most import a nt creation, but I always remain 
away from it. I see, thus, that I am myself untrudifal in my con- 

lFMiyp. 24541. 
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duct. Is it strange, then, that there should be Aeft and immora- 
lity in the Ashram? 

Hence, it is more necessary that I should think than that any 
of you should. But what shall I gain by indulgmg in self-condem- 
nation ? I believe that I have the capacity to see my weaknesses 
in their proper measure, and I strive to overcome them. 

My aim behind this seff-condemnation is this: 

(1) To pay special attention to improving people’s prommcia- 
tion of the words in the Gita and see that they understand the 
meaning of the verses. 

(2) To see that everyone scrupulously performs the spinning 
yajncu 

(3) To look after the kitchen careftilly. 

These three activities are of general concern and none of us 
can escape them. Everyone cannot join in the goshala work, and all 
do not engage in agriculture. But all must concern themselves 
with the three things mentioned above. That is why I have Ta?d 
stress on them. If untruth does not enter these activities, we still 
shall be saved. If we remain sincere in them, that will have an 
effect on all the other aspects of our work. 

Blessings fim 
Baku 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJT. 5401 


214. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

April 11, 1929 

BEAZ KADHAyp, 

I have your wire. It has alarmed me. Yesterday’s tel^ram 
also had alarmed me. You started taking milk much too early. 
As for grape firuit, a person who has been fasting certainly cannot 
£gest it. It contains a good amount of protein. I think that even 
grapes and orange pulp were started rather early. I have, there- 
fore, sent you a warning today.* For the present the stomach will 
notjje able to digest anything but juice of fruits. More art is need- 
ed m gradually returning to the normal diet after a fast than in 
fostiog. Many people don’t have the necessary patience during 
Aat time. The increase in your weight also seems too rapid. 
However, diere is no cause for anxiety. You have now seen the 
i%hC way. Even juice of fruits should be taken in small quanti- 
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ties and slowly. It should be sipped or licked, not gobbled or gulp- 
ed. It should be taken with a spoon and allowed to mix with the 
saliva. I am waiting for your next telegram, which I shall get only 
tomorrow. From today evening, I shall be touring in the nei^- 
bourhood of Bezwada. They will forward your telegram to me 
wherever I am. This is bound to cause some delay in my getting 
it, but that cannot be helped. May God restore and preserve your 
health. 


From a photosut of the Gujarad: 6773 


Vaidmatmm Jimm 
Mohandas 


215. SPEECH AT GUNADALA KHADDAR ASHRAM 

April //, 1929 

I expect you to work in greater earnestness. All your energy 
should be directed towards the country’s cause. I am glad I am 
brought to this Ashram. I only say to you this: Produce your own 
cotton here and unless and until you do it, you will not be good 
spinners. Learn Hindi. Give me your jewellery. It will be better 
utilized by me. If you have not the courage to give it to me, 
convert it into money and invest it in a bank which could be uti- 
lized in time of need. Jewellery is worn in towns and villages and 
not in ashrams of this kind. 

Tht Hindu, 11-4-1929 


216. SPEECH AT PADAMATA 


April 11, 1929 

I am not satisfied with money alone, there should be the heart 
behind. If you realty feel for this dien, at this moment give up 
liquor which bums the hearts of people. The piofesaonal people 
who make liquor should also give up preparing it. Yon must all 
combine to drive out this devil. Then only money given by you 
will be of value. I get money finm prostitutes and liquor dealers 
and I accept it hoping they would repent Iot their vices. I urge 
you to male this reform immediate. I exhort you to give up 
fordgn doth and wear khaddar. I appeal to all thoK who have 
rut already paid their quota to do «o now, 

Tk$ Bmdm, 11^1929 



217. THE FEARLESS SPEAKER 

[AprE 12, 192Sy 

Whatever the outcome of the tussle between the Speaker of 
the Assembly and the Grovernment, Sjt. Vithalbhai J. Patel has 
more than vindicated the choice of the Assembly in electing him 
to the Speaker’s chair. He had upheld the dignity of the office by 
his strict impartiality .2 But within the limits prescribed by law ch: 
tradition, he had missed not a single opportunity of advancing the 
national cause. This has naturally brought about a conffict bet- 
ween him and the Government. And he had won every time^ 
he won even when he was betrayed by the heat of the moment 
into a departure from his usual urbanity. He corrected himself 
tile very next day by tendering a dignified, voluntary, ample apo- 
Ic^. He has never hidden his colours. By his fearless conduct in 
the chair, he has enhanced the prestige of the nation. 

It is therefore worth while examining the cause of his great 
success. He has no personal end to serve. His financial needs are 
small for he lives simply, and tiierefore neither the high office nor 
the high salary have any temptation for him. And to this state 
of detachment he adds an amazing industry that has enabled him 
to gain an unsurpassable mastery over the rules and procedure 
guiding his high office. For Vithalbhai Patel politics have been 
no pastime for filling his leisure hours, they have been a pastion 
with him. He has therefore dedicated all his talents and time to 
their study with the result that in his own field he has made him- 
self almost invincible. 

rmaig In£a, ia4-1929 


*"lhe article was vrtitten at Wuyyur on date. 
^Vifcalnpp. 270-2. 



218. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI V. TffAJTEAR 

Wvnnm, 
[AfiriJ 12, /92S]* 

Importance 

Calcotta 

DAILY ENEMA NECESSARY TILL FREE NATURAL 
MOTIONS COMMENCE. 

Gandhi 

From R photoitat: GJ4. 6774 


219. LETTER TO MIRABEWf 


Ajnl 12, 1929 

CHI. MIRA, 

I coiistantly think of you. This leanness of body won’t do. 
You must have enough on you to support your big fiame. 
But of course there is no hurry. Do innst on having a room to 
yourself where you can shut yourself in if you like. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Fnxn the original :*aw.|5363. Ckwrtetr; Mhabehn; also GJl. 9419 


220. LETTER TO CHHAGAMJL JOSHI 

April 12, 1929 

CaSL CMUAGANLAL, 

I got your letter. Do not listen to anybody else’s advice. Do 
not fail to write to me about anything which may happen and 
vdiich I diould know. 

Tell Ratilal about Chorwad. hfeet his widics and keep him 
there. 

Let me know what Furushottam widies now. 

Do what you think pioper about S.* If H.* is ready 
to take her away, he may do so. My consent is not ne cessa r y. He 
dtould take her away on his own le^mal^ty. 

Ftom die paiitaMit' 

^ Hie are bei i ag 
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I think I have akeady written to you about the conversation 
I had with Mama. 

Have you handed over to Shankerlal the money received from 
Rangoon? 

I can understand that P.’ will not like to remain on the 
committee for some time. Meet him often. 

If you still have any doubt, be fearless and write to me about it. 
You may make whatever use you like of Ghhaganlal’s room. 
Do you get any letters from him? 

Slesdttgs fiom 
Bafu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati; G.N. 5402 


221. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

April 12, 1929 

BHAISHRI MADHAVJI, 

I got your letter of the 7th. I think it is beyond my power to 
lay down the exact measure of food for you to take. In my opinion 
even a professional physician cannot prescribe for a patient flic 
exact measure from a distance. I can, therefore, only make son» 
suggestions. You may follow only such of them as suit you. Pro- 
vided no harm seems to result, you may try the following for a 
week: 

(1) 80 tolas of cow’s milk in four instalments during the day. 
It fliould be boiled only once. There will be no harm if yon 
drink the milk cold after it has been boiled once; drink it, 
that is, in the right quantity. 

(2) If you feel the desire, after every instalment of milk sudt 
black currants, exactly twenty in number, after wafliing them. 

(3) If you feel no heaviness eat with the milk one tola exaedy 
weighed of toasted brown bread, taking care to chew it properly. 

(4) Gnnh one tola of uncooked taadalja, adding, if you like, a 
Utile rock salt and take it along with the toast. For the firrt 
week take it only once and not with every meaL 

If you feel fliirsty between meals, boil some water once and 
let it cool; dissolve in one glass of it 20 grams of soda bicarb; in 
another g^ass of water press juice from one sour lemon; pour the 
jmee in the mixture in the glass and drink it. Drink this only once. 


'Tim 


k bemg cnitted. 
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After brudiing the teeth in the morning, take a glass of hot 
water. You will note that I have not included honey in all this. 
You will get the honey from the black grapes. The vitamins you 
will get from imcooked vegetable and some from the lemon. 

If you bring out sputum in the cough, note the fact; but there 
is no need to be scared by it. You should be satisfied if you get 
no attack of asthma. Sputum in the cough will decrease as you 
gain strength. 

If you feel the slightest heaviness with this regimen, omit the 
toast. 

If the heaviness persists in spite of discontinuing the toasts 
you should diminish the quantity of milk and the bread too. 
Soda [bicarb] will prove helpful. All this, again, you should regard 
as a general directive. There is no harm in keeping yourself busy. 

Vtmdtmaimm Jhm 

Mohandas 


Froia a photostat of the Gujarati: GJ^. 6777 


222. SPEECH AT WOMEN'S MEETING, MASUUPATAM 

April 13, 1929 

I am glad to see so many of my asters here, but I am pained 
to see several of them clad in foreign cloth. My prayer is that 
you should boycott foreign cloth and take to khadi. Let there be 
Ramarajya in India once more. There can be no Rtmangjfa with- 
out Sita and Z wish to see Sita embodied in you alL 

Do not consider anyone untouchable, train your children, 
boys and girls, in the best traditions inherited from our ancestors. 
Di^urage and discountenance early marriages and give your chil- 
dren the best education that you can g^ve. I want you to ^e 
away your valuables and jewellery for khaddar, for khaddar is 
more impintant and more useful ^an jewellery in our dometix: 
and economic ills. Many of my sisters have set an ex a mp le by 
their tremendous sacrifice in this behalf and I hope tiiat you 
will not 1^ bdiind diem in your goal Sox khaddar. 

The ifiada, 15-4-1929 



223. SPEECH AT ARUNDHATI ASHRAM, MASULIPATAM 

April 13, 1929 

I feel it an honour to have been invited to such an institution. 
I have always taken an abiding interest in viating institutions 
where Panchaim boys have been provided with special facilities f(x 
their education and betterment. 

Let us sincerely ask ourselves wherein untouchability really 
lies. It is in an indifference to rules of sanitation, cleanliness 
and well-ordered life that we become untouchables. 

I do not know if the evil of drink is prevalent among the 
Paachamas here as it is in other parts. If it is the same here, 
let me not hesitate to warn my Panchama brothers against the curse 
of drink, and eating cow’s fle^. I caimot but express my satisfac- 
tion at seeing so many of my Panchama brothers being educated 
here. I am not in the least blind to the economic distress which 
so many of our Paachamas suffer in common with other commu- 
nities and the remedy, I have never been tired of su^esting, is 
khaddar. I appeal therefore to Panchama brothers here to take to 
khaddar. 

The ISadu, 15-4-1929 

224. SPEECH AT AJfDHRA JATITA KALASHALA, 
MASULIPATAM^ 


April 13, 1929 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to be able to renew my 
acquaintance with you especially as I do so on the same familiar 
and sacred ground of your national institution. But that pleasure 
is not unmixed with pain and sorrow because I ntiss the familiar 
face of Hanumantrao the originator and soul of this national 
coH^. Before, therefore, I come to other parts of my address 
I {Kopose to unbui^den myself of the thoughts that are welling up 
in my Inreast in connection with this institution. It is an open 
secret that at the present moment it is a house divided against it- 
self and there is just a danger of the noble work that has beoi 
bequeathed by Hanumantrao being swept into the sea. I will just 

* lUs was pwhKshed as part of the article "In Andhra De^", 25-t-I9S9, 
sill 287-8. 
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Utter one word of advice and warning to all those who are re»- 
ponsible for the future of this institution. Preserve at any cost its 
purely national character. This institution I have proudly claimed 
during my tour in India as one of the oases in the desert that at the 
present moment surrounds us in this beloved land of ours. Let 
your faith be not found wanting when it is weighed in the balance. 
That faith is of little value which can flourish only in fair wea- 
ther. Faith in order to be of any value has to survive the seve- 
rest trials. Your faith is a whited sepulchre if it cannot stand 
against the calumny of the whole world. You will, therefore, never 
weigh the success of this institution by the quantity of admissions, 
it is quality alone that should be the deciding factor in determin- 
ing the future policy of this national institution. If you have faith 
in yourselves you will be satisfied to teach only one lad if he 
cares to come to this institution. Conversely you will refuse to 
lower your colours even if a thousand admissions were promised 
you, jHOvided only you made yourselves agreeable to affiliation. 

I thank you for the several purses as also the addresses that you 
have presented to me. Time is too short for me to attempt a 
detailed reply to all these various addresses. I propose however to 
angle out two addresses, one from the Bandar District Board and 
the other from the Bandar Municipality for reply, for they ofier 
criticism. 1 value the addresses for iL I can profit by criticism, 
never by praise. In these addresses an objection has been raised 
against the burning of fiveign cloth. It is not an original or a 
new argument. Some of my best fiiends have raised the very objeo 
tiims that have been raised in those addresses. But after having 
given the most careful conaderation that I could to these objec- 
timu 1 find myself unable to alter the vie%vs that I have always 
hdd (m this question, viz., that it is the sacred duty of our pe(q>le 
to strip themselves of their foreign clothes and consign them to the 
flames. And 1 venture to submit not only that it is consistent witfr 
the doctrine o( ahimsa to bum fiareign cloth but that a proper 
appreciation o£ that doctrine demands the burning of fbrdgn 
doth in India. Remember one vital thing about burning, 
that it is die owner of the fixeign cloth vAo is called vqpon to 
deliver for burning such doth in his poBsession. You will concede 
that if X possess a {»ece of ck^ or anything that is inflected with 
{dagoe germs it would be my duty to bum it. I remember how 
whilst I was in South Africa a markiN that had cost ^14,000 was 
ooDS^ned to die flames with all its contents by the Municipality of 
JohaMMshurg because it was suspected of bds^ infected with pla- 
fse geroiB. I adimred and appreciated this action of the Johan- 
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nesburg Municipality and I still think that it probably saved 
Johannesburg from what might have been a deadly plague. As a 
Vaishnavite I can repeat to you experiences from my own life 
and my friends’ lives of the richest dishes being thrown into the 
gutter because they had suffered ceremonial pollution. My sub- 
mission in connection with the foreign cloth is that it is more 
than polluted and is infected with germs that are fatal to the 
welfare of India — amoral, economic and political. You of Masuli- 
patam do not need to be reminded of the history of this port 
and how foreign cloth has denuded this port of India of its com- 
mercial prosperity and its once matchless art. I hold that we 
committed a crime against Indian humanity when we parted with 
the spinning-wheel and sold the economk independence of India 
for a pottage of foreign cloth. And today acted upon by inertia 
we are repeating that crime. I have therefore felt it to be my 
bounden duty to awaken India from her torpor. You do not 
need to have a knowledge of economics to imderstand the ample 
truth that if we could distribute among the starving millicms of 
India 60 crores of rupees that go to the purchase of foreign doth 
none of them need starve, nor do you need to have an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of arifometic in order to appreciate the fact 
that if we could produce all the cloth that is needed in India it 
is possible to prevent these 60 crores from going out of the com- 
try. This is a thing that we were doing only 100 years ago. We 
have got ready-made power in foe arms and hands of ndllioDS oi 
able-bodied men and women that are today rusting in idleness in 
foe cottages of India. There is no reason why these millions ol 
idle hands should not be turning millions of spindles in foe cot- 
tages of foe 7,00,000 villages of India. England does not grow 
cotton and yet she finds it possible for her to carry cotton grows 
in India all foe way over to Lancasbire and to return it to India 
in foe form of cloth. How much more easy foould it be then fin* 
os to carry cotton that we om^elves grow from place to place in 
India where it may be needed, and get it woven into cloth? In 
spte of apathy, and in spite of passive and even active opposition 
foe foing is being done today in two thousand villages in tha 
country. And our needy sisters do not mind walking several miks 
from day to day or week to week to get money or cotton in ex- 
change for the yam that their delicate fingers have spun. If foere- 
ihce we have foe slightest feeling for these needy sisters and for 
foe starving millions of India, one tenth of whom according to 
administcatcos themselves hardly get a square meal from 
'ywor’s end to year’s end, you will discard and conagpa to foe 
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flames every inch of fiveign cbth as the least penance, the kast 
e^qpiation t^t India expects her sons to do. 

But it has been suggested in one of these addresses that khadi 
should not be sold through middlemen but manufactured by each 
one for himself. I like this counsel of perfection. Only it betrays 
ignorance of practical facts about khadi production. And if the 
framers of these addresses will permit me to say so, it betrays 
gross ignorance of the technique of khadi production. It is a 
^ysical impossibility for everybody to produce his own khadi 
just as it is physically impossible for every man to grow his own 
rice. It is not posable fix' dwellers in the cities of India to pro- 
duce their own khadi even if they wished to do so. At no time 
in the histexy of India of which we have record was it p osa b l e 
fix everytme to produce his khadi. And fix the life of me I 
cannot understand the philosophy lying bdiind the statement, 
‘Wear either your o'wn khadi or fixeign doth.’ Let it be known 
that there are miliums in India who can wexk at the spinning- 
whed fix eij^t hours a day and that it is impossible fix them to 
use all the khadi woven therefirom. It is the bounden duty of 
good citizens of India to take off the sur|dus product that is turned 
out by these brothers and sisters of ihein. Let us not also fixget 
that it is man’s social nature whidi distinguishes him firom the 
brute creation. If it is his privilege to be independent it is equally 
h« duty to be interdependeuL Only an arrogant man will claim 
to be independent of everybody else and be self-contained. But kt 
me in all humility point out to the framen of these addresses diat 
the movement ‘self-contained’ system of khadi production is go- 
ing on in several places in India ai^ if only the Munici p a l i tie s^ the 
Ihluka Boards and Di^rict Boards will do their primary duty and 
to assistance it will be pomibk to reconstract our villa^ 
so that the villages colkctivdy, not the villagers individually, wSi 
self-coatained so far as their ckx h i ng reqmremmts are can- 
oemed, and if the fiamers td these addreaes 'will take die tranbk 
at reading the Uterature {xodneed by the A.IJS A firom t i me to 
tim*» they will find adiat is being done in diis directicn. It is fix 
Aft* reaacm that 1 have said times widumt number that when Uhadl 
lnymm* current coin in India, it will haw n o thin g to fisar team 
the csoopetition at fixeeign cloth tx even of Indi a w naft^nade 
chidi. A litde icfibction will dmw diat dm Is a •dMenmartnlik 
p ro p o nti oa. 

But I "*«?** pass on firom dm subject to other topics of equal 
mportanoe. The Wockhig Gouurnttee not only ezpecTi every 
vAo is desroos of securing fineedom fix his oouahry, to 
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boycott foreign cloth but also to make India go dry. The curse 
of drink is eating into the vitals of the Indian society and the labour- 
ing population in our factories is rapidly becoming degraded 
through the invasion of this drink evil. I suggested to every 
intelligent citizen of Masulipatam that it is his sacred duty to 
strain* every nerve to bring about total prohibition, and if we do 
our duty we will compel even the foreign Government to intro- 
duce prohibition legislation. 

Throughout tlie country there is too much trifling with the 
national finance. My friends, you do not know how ninrh money 
has been voted away for Andhra Desha for khadi production and for 
the removal of untouchability and you will permit me to say 
that the way in which this money has been handled by the vaiioiu 
WOTkers to whom it has been entrusted has not been to me a happy 
e^rience. It is time we woke up firom our dreams. Not until we 
are jealous of our national finances as we are of our own, not till 
we are jealous of the reputation of the nation as of our own ghaH 
we have swaraj. We have to be like Caesar’s wife above suqiicirai 
in ail these matters if we are to deserve the name of national 
servants. It is not enough that workers do not use it for sel^ it is 
wrong when they use it carelessly or for purposes not intended. 

Andhra Desha has unlimited posabilities. It has a virile man- 
hood. Its women I have known to be energetic and industrious 
even in South Afirica. You are generous to a fault. Properly 
led you are capable of amazing self-sacrifice. Your bravery is 
unquestioned. But unfOTtunately those who are in a position to 
render a good account of themselves to the nation are far more 
eager to lead than to serve. There is hesitation and fear to pass 
criticism where cnficism is needed and you share the rrtmuMffl 
natikmal firailty of whitewashing every blemish. I would be untrue 
to you if I did not during this year of grace, of disdpline and 
probation warn you against these faults and exhort you to ranov© 
flhteffl to the best of your capacity. 

You have seen how the most brilliant and efi^tive work 
by Ac ablest Speaker Aat we arc ever likely to have has been 
uodone in ooe single minute by one word firom Ae lips of Ac 
mif^ty Viceroy. I draw your attention to this incident to enable 
you to visualize Ae great wtuk that lies before you. WheAer 
comes today «■ years hence Ae freedom and emancipation of 
is not to come throu^ Ae so-called le^slatures but Aroug^ ibe 
wbA in Ac villages in Ae way pointed out by Ae Gongr*^ ff 

Vibe aaovee has 
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the Viceroy had the knowledge that the Speaker was the repre- 
sentative of a nation wide awake and capable of energetic action he 
would have accommodated himself to the ruling given by Vithal* 
bhai. And the energy which can affect the Viceroy and the 
Government of which he is the head is never the hysterical energy 
of the bomb-thrower but the combined, quiet and unremitting 
energy generated from work done by millions of hands. Show me 
a united Congress with pure finances, a Congress with millions t£ 
villagers on its rolls, a Congress having khadi depots in every 
village, show me a Congress jealous of the honour of every indi- 
vidual, a Confess that has washed away the stain of imtoucb- 
ability, a Congress that has achieved unity between Hindus and 
Mussalmans, Parris, Christians, Jews and Sikhs and then you will 
find that no Viceroy dare ignore or set at nought the authority 
of the Speaker of the nation’s reiwesentatives. 

TouKg India, 25-4-1929 


225. MrmTES 
Shri MANCHEBSHa Awasi 

Everyone knows that Shri Manchersha Awari k in Nagpur 
jaiL His brother writes;* 

I have vnitten to Shri Awari, though I have not been abk to 
examine the matter very closely on account o£ my travels. 1 
have even given my advice to the local Congress Committee. It 
is my view that a satyagrahi prisooer ritould not insst on kluufi 
clothes while in jail. A satyagrahi should not commit a hreadi 
of the general jail r^uladons. Only if he is insulted or sulgected 
to t^presrion, if his religion is outraged or he is fbroed to do a 
thing for not doing which he finds himself in jail, only foen dhould 
a satyE^rahi commit civil disobedsooce of jail rul^ li^ for exanqde, 
a jafior hurls abuse at one, ipves fiiod wbidi is not fit to eat or 
clothes vduch are not fit to wear this diould be opptmed. Or 
when it is an t^nce to wear khadi dothes outside and, if instead 
of khadi, articles made c£ ktaga. dotii are issued in jail one 
most insist on wearing khadL Shri Awari has been jailed not be- 
cause he wore khadi clotiies; Nence I Ihmk it would not be proper 

* Hie is inaalMeil hw a . Hu: oaompoMleat had Mid duu 

iindienha wiAed to we only d to d us unde ef ttatfi, uh i b h toe Sapene- 
SDodeW deeSned to iwee sad wwld toceefaR tte to hwnr ubetoet a pdunar 
toimlil lit all jii^ iiHiHliirfiTHi aln VeL XZXVII, iv 43. 
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for to insist on wearing tbadi in jail. At the same time I 
believe that, if the jail ofBcials refiise to allow Shri Awaii to get 
clothes firom outside and wear them, that is an injustice and 
it is unbecomiB^ obstinacy on their part to make Shri Awari 
give up his insistence. I feel there must be some special reason 
in Shri Awari not being given khadi. Local leaders must dosdy 
examine this matter. 

Caste Dinnebs by Incursing Debt 

A shopkeeper from Wadhwan writes:* 

There is one straight and simple remedy against it. The 
An^ajas do what the so-called “high-caste” people do. If there- 
fore the “hig^<aste” people stop giving caste-dinners, the Jniyajgt, 
who have learnt the bad habit from the “high-caste” people, will 
also readily give it up. But this happy consummation take 
some time. Hence, the immediate remedy is to make die 
Iffothers aware of their condition and to get them to effect the 
rdbrm. Quite a few give caste-dinners, etc., out of fear. Even 
the Jntfajas fear being ostracized; in fact, they fear it more than 
the “high-caste” people. The good men among the “high-caste” 
people who have been thrown out of their caste have the whok 
Hindu world at their back. Only God is there to protect the 
ostracized Ax^jas; they embrace another religion out of expedi- 
ency. When the Aatjegas become conscious of their strengdi, thdr 
capacity for reform will far surpass that of the “high-caste” 
peofde. The “h^^-caste” people are troubled by self-interest and 
other temptations, while the An^ajas, once they gain understand- 
ing and f^rlessness, will have no barrier to obstruct them. It s 
the duty ci the “hi^-caste” people to give them such imdemtandr- 
ing and fearlessness; it will be their atonement too. 

[From GujaratiQ 
144-1929 
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young people, unable to keep away fiom ain in spite rf 
their best efforts, become despondent and gradually gink deeper 
into sin. Some even begin to look upon sin as virtue. I often 
advise such people to read the Giia and the Ram^fom again and 
again. But they don’t find it interesting. For their rnruiola tinn I 
give below an extract bearing on the subject fiom the letter* of a 
youi^ man. One would scarcely find young men more despondent 
and cynical than the writer of this letter was. Sins had made 
their abode in his body. But tihe faith he hat today dwuld 
inspire hope in all young people. No one who studies the J?mm- 
jma and such other worb, placing his faith in the experience of 
those who have conquered their passions, can remain munoved. 
Even on the study of ordinary subjects, we often have to spend 
many years and empby diverse means. How SDonch effort then 
would be needed to study something which ocoicems peace not only 
in this life but hereafter? What can be said of one who in iqnte of 
this would spend the minimum time and attention cm the Smmt/mm 
and the Gita and still expect them to be interesting? The writer of 
tile above letter says that passions invade him tiie moment he is 
conscious of being calm. What is true of the body is trae of the 
mind. One whose body is perfectly healthy is never co na cdoo i of 
his health. That consdoumess is not necessary at aU. Being beaUby 
is tile nature of the body. The same is the case wiA mind. 
The day we become couscaous of it bemg clean we dumld under- 
stand that passions are creeping in. So the way to keep tiie mind 
ever cdean is to keep it coostantlf e ng r o wed in good timoi^ts. 
That is why Smmtfmu and the like were invented and sm^. Chie 
in vdioBe heart Rama dwells pennanentiy, can never be asnuDcd 
by passions. The tnitii is tiat Ramanama nitimately snsks into 
tile heart of one vdw redtes it with true d e votion . HVhen tibia 
happens, it beccmaes an impngnalde fcctccas. Ingisnity can he 
cc»ibated imt by brooding over it, hot by o a nt eia ti latiaiig imrity. 
Wfith good intentiesn we often go in finr c o ntr a ry reinr d Bes . We 
ecmteniplate imparity when w« brood: where cfid it oone fixna? 
This is to be coapucd wi& VKloit lean c din ^ tibe ttne remedy 
berag non^co-opecation. When inyitr invades m, tiiere is no 

•Not tamfttailcn. TWt BBWBmwdna* Ind dnaribed k«w 
ef ^ Jbinpow sad (he flh M bMftnd Imi 
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need to bid it quit. We must contemplate purity as if impurity 
did not exist. TTierc is a trace of fear in bidding it quit. Courage 
lies in not even thinking of it. One should develop the faith that 
impurity will not even touch one. This method is proved by 
experience. 

[From Gujarati] 

^aoajivan, 14-4-1929 


227. A rOUNG MAJPS PREDICAMENT 


A college student writes:* 

1 do not see in this letter the bubbling optimism of youth 
nor its courage. It betrays rather the miserliness of a Bania and 
the grey pessimism of one like me nearing the brink of death. 
How does this young man, “seeing the prevailing conditions”, ctm- 
clude that the Government wiU not grant Dominion Status? He 
forgets that the Government is not going to grant anything; that 
we will get what we want by the force of our sacrifice and unity. 
What may seem impossible to the timid calculating mind should 
seem possible to the indomitable courage of youth. In making 
possible what appears impossible lies the bravery and the glory of 
youth. 

But I agree that if the youth and other sections of our pec^k 
continue to take things easy, we cannot achieve victory by the 
end oS the year. However, even if it so turns out it will be some* 
thing which the brave should welcome because it will give them 
of^KKtunity to fi^t. IVhen faced with a battle, does a fighter 
flee the field saying “my land may be taken fiom me”? 

At any rate, I see no reason for the students to take alarm. 
E*en if there is a struggle they may be sure that the college they 
have kft will be theirs in the end. The question of the loss fees 
is hardly worth eonnderatitHi when one thinks of swaraj. What 
in^xntance should vre attach to the mere loss of fees when many 
win loae their all? 

these observations I now come to the spedfic questkaH 
saiaed by this student. Whcflier to leave Glovemment scfa(x>ls and 
colleges or not will be ohimately decided by the Congress. If I 


*The letter 


not traariated here, lie had writtea diat m 
to wont PnmWoB Status and students were called 
l aa w es a ea t, they wosdd have to 
I ooaid hasdly afiwtd. 
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had my way, I should certainly ui^ their boycott. It is as 
clear as daylight that the Government carries on its ruk in 
this country through these schools and colleges. Acharya Ramdev, 
in his lectures at the Gujarat Vidyapith, proved from fAc testi- 
mony of the English witnesses themselves that the intention of the 
Government in formulating the present system of education was to 
produce servants who would carry out the orders of their EngKrfi 
masters. Thousands of young men struggling for degrees want 
them for die sole purpose of obtaining jobs. Degrees caimot give 
knowledge, for knowledge is acquired only by study. At Ae 
root of this deare for degrees lies Ae temptation of Goveitunent 
posts. It is a great obstacle to swaraj. I see a new spirit ariring 
in our youA. It delicts me, but it docs not make me bfinA 
Hiis spirit is as yet onty a momentary impulse and to some extent 
mechanical and artificial. When Ac real spirit emeiges, it will 
dazzle Ac world wiA its brilKance like Ae rays of Ae tun. And 
wiA Ae birA of Aat sjnrit in our people, no student will have 
any need for eiAer school w college. For Ac present, however, 
like Ae paper currency of Ae Government, its schoob and collegci 
are also current coin. And who is firce tk Aeir lure? 

[From Gigarati] 

Xmtgam, 144-1929 

228. LETim TO GHHJGAJOJJL JOSHI 

Apa 14, 1929 

cm. CHHAOAMLAr, 

I Ad not write to you yesterday. I have written to H.* 
and told him Aat he should obey his conscience. A man cannot 
serve Ac woman for whom he ^Is hist, and her faults he can 
never see. This is Ac reason why a husband and wife cannat 
see each oAer*8 faults. WiAont sodi bfrndness of attadunent 
conjugal life would be imposnble. It is, Aerefcre, natnral Aat 
H. cannot see Ae fault of S.* I have explained Ait to him. 

You Aonld not worry about Ais and snniar matters. If 
S. is ready to observe Ae rules and wnhes to remain and five 
m a igiirit of humility it is oor duty to let her remam. 

Yon vrin find wiA Ais a letter from CfthotdaL NeiAcr yon 
nor he is to be Uamed for hu fearing. 
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What does the statement, that Balkoba’s attachment to die 
body has decreased, mean? 

For how long has Ghriraj left? He did right in leaving TTawp 
and Vimala under the care of Kusum. 

Bkssa^fim 

Bapo 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5403 


229. LETTER TO MATHURADAS PURUSHOTTAM 

Sunday, April 14^ 19^ 

OHL MATHURADAS, 

I have had a letter ftom you after a long time. I see your 
point regarding Kamatak. You have done all you could in the 
matter. 

Your idea of undertaking khadi work in Malabar appeals to 
me, but you cannot take it up for the present as you have already 
given your word to Kakasaheb. He has been trying to get yoo 
soon. I had a letter ftom him very recently. Perhaps you hare 
already heard from him by now. Through you Elakasaheb has 
high hopes of creating a khadi atmosphere at the Vidyapith, and 
so you should now think only of going there. If, after doing your 
job there, you can go to Malabar, well and good. Considering 
the matter ftom another standpoint also, the Vidyapith work may 
smt you better. You are likely to get better help foere in yow 
idea observing brahmacharpoy and in any case you will have the 
conqiany of Ariuram inmates. 

Bksuigsjim 
Bafu . 

[PS.] 

1 write this ftom a village in Andhra De^a. Your repil^ 
shonid be addressed to me at Bezwada, if you got this letter aooii. 
t hope yon are both doIngwiriL I foBdw vriiat you say about tte 
ipacfalne* 

firaM a plwtoatiU , 



230. LETTER TO MADHAVJl 7. mAKKAR 

A^ 14, 1929 

BHAISHRI UASHAVJl, 

I got your letter, and also the telegram. There was nothing 
in the latter which called for a reply. 

You have not guessed rightly the reason why I advised you 
against the use of soap. Ihe soda vdiich the soap contains is not 
good fen* the body. The grime of perspiration is removed by baA- 
ing wiA hot water and Aen rubbing Ae Ain hard wiA a towdL 
That way Ae skin becomes strong. Soda removes fiom Ae skin 
Ae oil in it which is essential to its healA. Moreover, Ae skin 
becomes weak and a layer df Ae sldn which has a usefol funetkm 
in Ae body is also injured. There is no harm in your use of 
earA, but I do not consider it necessary. The better t^g to use 
is gram flour, or even uAeat flour. But ordinarily noAing essept 
hot water is required. BaAe wiA water and Aen rub Ae bo^ 
wiA a smaD wet toweL After Ae baA b over, cleanse Ac body 
wiA a dry iawti of kfaadL f mentioa a lhadi towel partkulaily 
because its rooghness stimnlata Ae Ain. 

If you gendy sud: Ae pd^ of raisins or oranges. Acre b no 
harm in taUng eiAcr. Ait see Aat seeds or bits of skin do not 
pas into Ae stomach. Hence, safety lies in socking flic fimt 
after removing Ae seeds, and will aba natnnlly prolong Ae 
suckii^. 

I know of Macfa dden* s meAod of living on nuDc diet. I be> 
lieve Aat it helps in increasing At in Ae body. If you wish A 
try hb meAod, you may certeinly do so after yoo have gained 
stzengA. Macfadden’s esperunents relate to men only, and to 
hrge-bodied men cd* a climate difierent ftom oars. Bearimg Ais 
in mind, we Aould adapt hb meAod to Ae needs cf faoAtu Bhe 
ours. We Aould not take milk ba Ae quantities a se nt b rns d Igf 
him. In ihb matter Ae safe comse fer yoo to fbflow b to piowsd 
^A due regard for Ae capacity of year body. Enen any miriot, 
U it does not agtoe w A you, Aoedd be ignated. Yoo unsy mem 
duuq^ over to miliE dsA Be in no hmty ahoot.gMning s Iw a q gA . 
It wd IbOois to Ac eniisd flbd |im dtpA y^ I 

do net to stmt eatmg isti niaty soon, 

' Jiliii JiMMr in* ilMt MnMiMr lemeL 1 imiI it 

qi||niM|i(|ftJfefe|atltd^itqidyfaBmosel sdA to hove nsf gtod 
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from what is prepared for all. As the doctors think honey essen* 
tial for me, if I had gruel prepared for me alone I would use 
nothing but honey. There are friends who get me good honey, 
I do not know the addresses of the suppliers. However, if you are 
not in a poation to make arrangements for getting good honey 
I would get it for you. You will not require much honey. Write 
a letter to Satis Babu of Khadi PratishAan. Perhaps he wiH get 
you good honey. 

There will be no harm if you walk a little now. It is certainly 
neccKary to take enemas. Till you are able to clear your bowels 
without the slightest straining it will be necessary for you to take 
an enema in the morning. Do not be afraid that taking enemas 
will become a habit with you. The intestines of a fasting persm 
retain their natural strength for a certain period only and, there- 
fore, require assistance by way of enema. 

Vandemtaram fim 

Mohandas 

From a photostat c£ the Gujarati: 6775 


231. LETTER TO GANGABEHN VAIDYA 

Sunday, AprU 14, 192S 

CEQ. GANGABEEN, 

Chhaganlal writes to tell me that occasionally you get fed ^ 
with tihe evils which you observe in the Ashram and feel like nm- 
ning away. 

If you know of a place free from all evil, we would bo4 
seek dielter there. However, if you believe that there is * 
to be some evil everywhere, you, I and all others who 
toemselves as belonging to the Ashram will have done their 

if they cling to the Ashram as it is and try to purify w 
It is in the character of the Ashram that it will not tolerate iei|| 
nod it is its distinguishing mark that this nature is being strengfh^id 
■t tone passes. 'S? 

^ The general practice of men is that if any evil comes to 
notice cover it up. It is because of this attitude dial 
morraM in the world. However, though evil increases it is hi 
^ world to remain good and that is why it ccmtih 
to exist, CMierwise, it would have peridied long ago. 

' ‘ ^*^^*°*^ what I have said, and remain firm in mind; |i 
wnxy; sAd keep your peace of mind. Begain yomrl^ 
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fully. Do you eat some uncooked vegetable? How much milk are 
you able to digest now? 

Bkssmgs fim 

Bato 

[From Gujarati] 

Be^ma PoAv-ff: G. S. Gtagabthniu, p. 23 


232. LETTER TO MIRABEH^ 


Apnl 15, 1929 


I have your two letters. You have my promise that if any- 
thing happens to me, you shall know by wire. You miat there- 
fore reject all canards as baseless unless confirmed by me. The 
Adiram thing you know.* The events have left me undisturbed in 
my work. TTiere is something deep down felt but it is naturaU 
I feel that the Ashram is the purer for these revelatitms. It vras 
corrupt whilst the »ns were going on. We arc the better for the 
exposures. 

Your duty is to rebuild your body and noukke it invulnerable 
if it is at all posnUe. But no anxiety even cm this score. 

The condition of die people as described by you is nodiang 
new for me. But you are now unders t a nding my impatience about 
their condition. 

No mewe today. 

Headquarters stiH Bexwada. 

Love. 

Bara 


[PS.] 

X am today in Masulipatam. 

Ekam dbe oripasJ: C3.W. 5364. Oourtetf: Afinfadm; she tSJt. 1M30 


1 rUi pp. 200-12, 



233. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 


Silence Day, April 15, 1929 

8IST&R8} 

I have ao time to write much today. I beg all of you who 
live in the Mandir to see that it continues and flourishes. 

Bapv 

P'rom Gujarati] 

Bapma Pato-l: Ashrmmi Bthum 


234. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

April 15, 1929 

cm. OHHaGANZAL, 

Things are happening so fast there that I cannot keep pace 
with them. You write and tell me that S.‘ is leaving. 
Where and in what manner was probably explained in your pre- 
vious letter, which I have not yet received. I say this because I 
&ould have received two letters today. I had a letter fitMB 
KishOTelal, from which I infer that ^e is going away to live 
with H.* That is also good. We need not be upset if 
people leave on their own, without any fault of ours. K they 
part cOTupany with us, we deserve that. Those who understand 
the naeaning of what we are doing may remain. If, because of 
fewer people rema in i n g, you find difiBculty in carrying on yonr 
work, you may enlist the help of some senior students. If yoi 
widt to dose senne of the departments, you may certainly do Kt. 
See fliat you do not persist in anything which you know to he 
beyimd your capacity and invite failure. 

If Eorishnadas has recovered and can join you, you may e«ll 
luai. I see no harm in your utilizing the services of one or more 
feona a m o i^ Kanti, Bal and Jayanti who you think may be 
to you. You can certainly ade for Sitla Sahai’s help. Why docs 
Ra^lMal feel dispirited? 

Blmmgr firn 

Bam 

Basau axe beiag OButted. 
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Qaclosed willi this is a letter from Prabhudas. Ibe Managing 
Committee ^ould read it. Show it to Kaka. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 54(H 


235. LETTER TO MADHAVJI 7. THAKKAR 

Afril 15, 1929 

BHAISHRl UADHAV}!, 

1 had your telegram, but did not wire to you in re|^ as there 
was nothing to say. All that is required now is to have patience. 
Do not worry about weakness. Instead of taking twilk every hoctr, 
you should have it now at longo' intervals. It will be good to 
take it every two hours. The total quantity <£ millf may remain 
the same. The stomach requires time to digest anything. 

Vmdmmlmmtjim 

MasAmua 

From a photostsU of the Gujoiaii: GJf. 6776 


236. LETTER TO CHHAGAXLAL JOSHI 


[A^ 16, 1929}^ 

am. OHHAOANLAX, 

1 write this befere leavii^ Masolipatam, so diat I may not 
kt go today’s post without a letter. 

The Mandir bdon^p to tboee who observe its ruksL Thoae 
vdio do not observe tibem, vdio violate than, are bound to leaws 
when cao^t. We dioald not feel soacry if any andh penoBS are 
cang^t. We are not on a hi^er ped t atal diaa die goSty ones. 
We should love them, dunking dmtin their dscnnalniioes we, too^ 
probably wmdd have done vdbat diey (Sd. Disams die idea of a 
purificatory feat. Tbhdc over dds smd go on doing wbatever 
wok you can i« if aodui^ bad happened. Yon vrifi dim have 
mo cause to fed md. We dioidd sssnwr that widakni will be 
cn a aniilfad, again nad be ready to fitce ndi a con tm g tnc y. 1 
lone wns said aMyddhg srtiF hr dda. Bfy ««■ hr sajfing diis is to 

dw ni iri tnsl 
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If you have not paid the money received from Rangoon, pay 
it now. .\lso pay the money received from Hyderabad. Both 
these amounts include certain sums earmarked for the Lalaji 
Fund, etc., if you have received the figures of these sums, keep 
that money back. If you have not received them, we diall look 
into the matter afterwards. 

How does Radial behave? 

Is Purushottam still there? How is his health? If he is there, 
ask him to write to me. 

BUsswgtfim 

Bapu 

From a photostat oi the Gujarati: GJf. 5427 


237, LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

April 17, 1929 

GEL CHHAOAHLAL, 

You are passing through a severe ordeaL I have pointed out 
to you the mistake which was made in the affair about S.^ Instead 
of the matter being discussed with P.*, all attacks were 
at S., and this was like leading an assault against an ant. 1 
knew this, and still I joined in the assault, and, therefore, I don’t 
balme you much for what happened. Everything was 
through good motives. 'Whatever has happened is good. It was 
natural on S.’s part to go and live with H.^ Both will be tried 
now. It is true that I feel unhappy at the thought that S. was 
unnecessarily subjected to a sort of pressure. For this, however, 
I blame myself mcare than I do you. But now this fJla|^ y^^ 
is closed. 

We xiow open that of Vasumati and Kusum. Consult sae in 
this matter and then do what you think fit. I have written a 
letter today to Vasumati. I see that she will have to be given a 
separate room. 1 have advised her not to insist on being ^vea the 
one which was occupfrd by Chhotelal. 1 have also advised her to 
pve up the thou^t of getting a new room built for her. The o^y 
r^t tiiii^ ftn- her is to accept one of the eight rooms. I dbaB.' 
try to persuade Ba, too, to accept a separate room. I must admit 
my itefeat in r^ard to the women’s section. I had some hopea 
al^t Vasumati, but I see now that they caimot be realized. 1 


*,^4: ^llke naxBea an bmtg onaitted. 
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do not blame her for this. Sharda has left. I dcm’t see any 
possibility of Kusum living there alone at [resent. Sie wants to 
accompany me on my tours. On my next tour, I will not prevent 
her from going with me, but 1 cannot say what her ultimate 
future will be. Who else, then, remain in the women’s section? 
W'e certainly cannot count Ya^odadevi and Sarojinidevi. 1 fed 
that we have no choice but to give tlicm, too, separate room. 
My defeat, therefore, is complete. 1 must be humble and know 
that such experiments cannot be conducted unless I live in the 
Ashram all the year round. If you wish, do about Aese two 
what you have done about Nanubhai, provided Aey and their 
husbands desire that. 

Who looks after Vimala and Katto? 

1 wuh to reduce Ae burden cm you. SurajUian and Sitla 
do know Ae conAtion about brahnatluaya. They Aouki so 
live Aat it can be observed. If Acy cannot observe it, Aey may 
leave Ae Ashram. We Aouki trust Aem. You can go so fiir 
wiAout consulting me. 1 am constantly thinking what nxire we 
can do. My soul is ever present Acre. 

If you think Aat Narandas will help you in aU Aese Aii^ 
Ae matters wiA him. Perhaps he will be able to ligjhleB 
your burden. 

I had a letter frmn Haijivan. 1 send it wiA this for you to 
read. 

Whenever people leave Ae AAiam, you Aould Aink Aat 
Acre will be so Ae les burden on you. Do not lose heart 
if Ae Ashram becomes deserted and do not blame yourself for wdi 


We can ask Kakasaheb to give cxily as mudi he^ as he can 
eaaly give from Ae VidyapiA. We cannot request him to came 
and live in Ac AAram. We do not wiA to improve Ae 
AAram at Ae cost of Ae 'STidyapiA. If you aanune certain 
things as fixed, you will not get confused in your Aoi^to 

You cannot call eiAer Kaka or Vinoba or L a kAmid ai; you 
may keep Mahadev Acre. And you ought not to overwork 


Earn 


Fnm a photortat tt the Gqiatad: ON. 54K 



238. LETTER TO TULSI MAHER 


April 17, 1929 

CHI. TCLSI ICAHER, 

My tour keeps me wandering. Seeing your letter I feel 
like writing to you. I hope you are well and your mind is at 
peace. I have not had a letter from you for several days now. 

Bkssmgsfim 

BjlFu 

From a photostat of tihe Hindi: GJtT. 6529 


239. LETTER TO RAMESHWARDAS PODDAR 

GtnmiB, 

Wednesdtff [April 17, 1929Y 

BHAI BAlfESHWAS, 

I hope your mind is now at peace and your health satisfactay. 

BUsAiigs Jnm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi; GJf. 197 


240. LETTER TO RAMESHWARDAS PODDAR 

April 17, 1929 

imi KAKBSHWAKBAS, 

I have found this Petter of yours] among the old letters. 
Let us not watdi how othe3:s behave towards us. Let us watdi 
how we behave towards others. 

Bkssmgsjmt 

Basv 

From a photostat of the Hmdi: GJf. 200 


1 


Oandhy's tocBC idneiaty 



241. LETTER TO BH0LAJ4ATH SIHGH 


April 17, 1929 

BHAI BHOLANATH, 

It is only today that I am able to reply to your letter received 
long ago. Regarding girls of tender age 1 know no other way 
than to publicize each case and get in toudi with the parents and 
persuade them not to commit such “murder” of their children. 

Ymn, 

Mohanqab Gaxdbdi 

Bhai Bhoianath Singh 
RaSHTRXVA VlDYAtAYA 
P.O. Havsu Khadagpiir 
Dot. Monohyr, Bihar 

Fhxn a photostat of die Hindi: GJI. 7778 


242. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETJHC, GUJiTVR 

April 17, 1929 

Mahatwwfe wfaae nvlyiog to the Mqwqp a l adtkas, paid hence to 
die nkesKsy and woih rf the lato Dtcsinhi Gofnhbidiaaiya and asid duU as 
p— iwi anray, the bonden of the people’s dnty woiildbeoonae tnon beany. 
R i *‘ dut Mnaidpalitf hadnefa todo as 

the way of etsnhating toe ead haldw of peo|de abosns public greands and 
nwiilan*- He saw a f^haatly n|^ that day while cntoBig die mcT Xzitoaa. 
Ihat was not Ac way of ttong a aacred xner. Many people weae ahoang 
aho die aacred ««nrl« of that holy liaer and it waa faig^ tone for the people 
and dre MooicqMhty to endkate those hahata. He woidd adk ef die liaaaca- 
pafity one ifiieatiaa: what was the woA diey were doing now p art i c a i aid y » 
the » tf public and aanitatioa? 

Before I leave this place I want to ascertain fiom yen how 
far the Congress programme has been carried out in tiheae parts. 
Of course I ask you all, I request you earnestly, on bdudf trf *c 
poor andstarving millionstd' ourlai^ to use khaddar andpnmole 
its jKoduction. If you think rf their hunger, and the hiniger 
of their helpless women and children, you will, as true In d i a n s , 
<vttw out to help there and then you vfill not mind nntouchabihty ^ 


«M7 
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or caste. If you are really sincere in your sympathy and in your 
desire to serve those starving stomachs, then you will come out 
to work and remove not only the evil of imtouchability from your 
path, but also help those poor countrymen of yours to banish 
the curse of drink from their lives. Now, my question to you is: 
are you so sincere? 

The Hindu, 18-4-1929 


243. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, KERINCHEDU 

April 17, 1929 

I have heard that you have been sitting here from 5.30 on- 
wards. I am sorry for the delay; it is now eleven in the night, but 
I am glad to see you and heartily congratulate you on your pa- 
tience. I thank you all for that and for your purse. But I should 
like to ask one question, is your desire to see me equal to your 
desire to see your country free? Will you show the same patience 
there also ? I want also to tell you another thing. Do not think 
you have done all when you have contributed to the pturse fund. 
You should not think that you have carried out the constructive 
programme of the Congress by subscribing to the Khadi Fund. 
In addition to that, you must boycott foreign cloth and wear only 
khaddar. I see some volunteers here wearing foreign cloth. I 
also noticed that sisters who came here to give money did not 
wear khadi. Remember, this money is for making yotnr own 
clothes. And if you do not wear clothes of your own coimtry and 
give money to the Khadi Fund, your giving is not a true giving. 
I hope that every one of you will have a charkha in your house 
now and hereafter. You must give up drink, you have no time 
to get drunk, and no money to waste while your brothers and 
sisters are starving. Remember these words to you in the ni^t 

Tie HxM», 19-4-1929 



24i. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETIKG, PEDAJ^AJiDIPA 

April 17, im 

I thank you very much for the purse you have given fear the 
Khadi Fund. That means you have thought of the pow and 
starving countrymien of yours in this land. I read yorir address 
in which you hav'e stated that you once laiuiched civil disobedience 
in 1921. I am very glad to know and I congratulate you <hi your 
heroism and I hope you will show the same heroism, Mdienever 
the call comes to you. I believe you will show it vdien necessary. 
You have also stated that you have tried to remove imtoucfa- 
ability but that you were not completely successfuL I shall hope 
for your complete success soon. If you want to embark iqxm 
civil disobedience in any firka, let me tell you we must have 50 per 
cent of khaddar wearers because it means discipline and organi- 
zation. You must try to rectify all defects b^ore you want to 
launch civil disobedience and you must remove all ngns ci weak- 
ness. Besides, you must give up drink and stand cm your own 
spirit. You must remove untouchability, fm in this fi^t dicre is 
no room for it And another ^%at preparadon is, we have to 
foster Hindu-Muslim unity. These are the most essential things 
for the attainment of swaraj. Remenober 1930 is fast ap^jroadh- 
ii^ and as your preparations are weak or strong, so AaB die 
Struve commence ill or welL Need I say to you, gird up your 
kuns? May God bless you with courage. 

Tkt JSsdb, 194-1929 


245. THE BOMB AND THE KNIFE 

At the bade of the bomb thrown in die Assembly by mm 
bearing Hinda names and die knife of RajpaFs awa sd n bearh^ 
a Mudim name runs the same philost^iliy bf mad revei^ and 
inqiotient rage. The bomb-thranvers have disexedited die cause 
of freedom in whose name they threw the bombs; the user of the 
knife has discredited Islam in whose name die perpetrator did 
the mad (feed. The Government wouM be feolish if diey become 
nervous and resort to counter madness. If they are wise, diey 
vnll perce i v e that they are in no small naeasure to blame the 
"*«'*«*— of the bomb-duower. Aeir incESarenoe to popular 
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feeling they are exasperating the nation and tiie exasperation is 
bound to lead some astray. Congressmen whose creed is non- 
violence will do well not to give even secret approval to the 
deed but pursue their method with redoubled vigour, if they have 
real faith in it. 

Rajpal’s assassination has given him a martyrdom and a 
name which he did not deserve. He had made full reparation in 
regard to his pamphlet*. He had also already suffered for it. 
The assassination has brought him posthumous renown. I tender 
the members of the martyr’s family my condolences and hope 
that neither they nor the Arya Samajiste will harbour any ill wiB 
against the Mussalmans because of the deed of one mad man 
amrtng st them. The assassin will, I eisqwct, in due course pay the 
last penalty for his deed. It is to be fervently hoped that there 
will not be a repetition of the sorry scenes one witnessed over the 
fimeral of Abdul Rashid. 

Of course the bomb and the knife derive their lease of life 
from the world’s belief in violence as a remedy for securing sup- 
posed justice. Organized destruction is no less immoral because it 
is not a crime in the penal code of nations. The insensate spe^ 
with which the nations of the West are hourly forging new weapcms 
of destruction for purposes of war is suffocating the world with 
the spirit of violence. Little wonder if hot-heads of aU nations 
and all faiths should overstep the limits of the penal code even 
at the risk of their lives. The bomb-thrower and the assassiw 
will live on so long as public opinion of the world tolerates war. 
But they can always be kept under check if local opinion does not 
ap|HOve of or tolerate their activity. 

The bomb is more easily dealt with than the knife. The bomb 
has no milieu in India. The Government can stop it today if they 
choose, not by frightEulness but by conceding the national 
mand gracefully and in time. But that is hoping against h<^. 
For the Government to do so would be a change of heart, not 
merely of policy. And there is nothing on the horizon to warrant 
the hope that any such change is imminent. 

The hope therefore lies really in the nation, in the Goo- 
gressmen. In my wanderings I have sensed no belief amongst na- 
tional workers in methods of violence. I have however missed a 
living feith in the method of non-violence, 1 have felt even a want 
of feitfa in it. An atmosphere of despair umioubtedly pervades the 
air. This demmalizii^; uncertainty disables workers from appro- 
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dating to the full the progiamme prescribed by the National Ckm- 
gress. They do not see that if non-violence i' to express itself in 
national activities for attainment of freedom, the Q)ngress {HOg- 
ranune is the natural and inevitable outcome. We can to a great 
extent checkmate the bomb-thrower, if we would have Eiith in 
our own progranune and work for it. 

Tcnng India, 18-4-1929 


246. FOREIGN-CLOTH BOrCOTT 

Sjt Jairamdas, Secretary of die Fordgn-Cloth Boycott Com- 
mittee appointed by the Working Committee, has not allowed 
grass to grow under his feet. The headquarters of the Committee 
arc Congress House, Bombay. From there the Secretary is issuing 
boUetins and leaflets and addressing letters to municipal bodies and 
others. An important leaflet gives the names and addresses of sale- 
and-produrtion khadi depots throughout India. The reader can 
have the list by sending an anna stamp to the F.C3. Committee, 
Congress House, Bombay 4. The re^stercd telegraphic address is 
‘Boycott*, it vnll interest the reader to know diat there are in all 
328 such centres of whidi Bengal has €6 and Tamilnad 64. Next 
come Andhra with 39 and Bihar with 33. Whilst by itself the 
list is encoura^ng, it is but a drop in the ocean compared with 
die frireign-doth shops in the country. There is no doubt that 
Bombay akme has more than 328 fbrcign-clodi sale depots. It it 
for the public to capture this trade whi<h drains away crores of 
rupees annually from India. One rupee spent on khadi giveth 
life, (me rupee spent on foreign doth kill^. 

The l^etins issued by the office ^vc information about the 
pr o g re ss of boycott. The fiiit leaflet isni^ the case for boycott. 
30,000 copies have been printed. A nominal price of one pice hat 
be^ fond for it. I cc^ the fidlowing interesting paragrapht* 
from the leafieL 

Tmag hSm, 18^1929 



247. IN ANDHRA DESHA [-i] 

I am paying this oft-postponed visit at a time trying for me 
as also for the workers. It is about die hottest part of the year 
and when owing to long travelling I am almost washed out. 
Happily though the tour programme is stiflf and requires daily 
travelling mosdy by motor-cars, I am left alone between 10 to 5 
except for one hour when I am spinning. This gives me time for 
some recuperation, editing and correspondence. 

The tour may be said to have commenced with Hyderabad. 
Dr. Latifi of Hyderabad met us at Wadi junction and covered the 
whole party widi unobtrusive attention. 

Immense crowds greeted us at Hyderabad and it took over 45 
minutes to pass from the carriage to the car. By right on either 
side our lodging was fixed at Sarojini Devi’s golden threshold where 
Dr. Naidu and Padmaja made us feel perfectly at home. Sjt. 
Vamanrao Naik was the boss of the whole show. But in spite of 
the able assistance of his volunteers and the help, willingly accept- 
ed, of the Hyderabad police, he could not rebate the immense 
crowds that pressed in from everywhere at the mass meeting. I 
must not however tarry over the description of the meeting or 
the many institutions to which Sjt. Vamanrao Naik took us. 

Here is the list of the Hyderabad collections as prepared for 
me by Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappayya who joined us at 
Hyderabad leaving his paralytic wife in bed- 

Hyderabad ddzens’ purse, Rs. 5,025-0-0; Secunderabad purse, 2,557-1-1; 
CSoQections at various meetings, 325-10-0; Sedam Vyapari Mandal, 
l(^-0-0; Tandur Vyapari Mandal, 101-0-0; Vikarabad, 10-0-0; Shanfcer- 
palH, 50-<M}; Miscellaneous, 60-0-0; Audi Hindu High Schocd, Hyderabad, 
161-0-0; PJ3JP. School, Secunderabad, 15-0-0; Secunderabad Merdiaatf 
purse; 116-0-0; Hyderabad Ladies* Meeting, purse and collectiaiis; 
630-14-2; Miaoellaneous, 174-4-0; Pranised by Sjt. Dhanraj, 1,00000; 
Total Bs. 10,^7-130. 

Leaving Hyderabad on 7th evening contrary to -fxevkm 
arrangement and in (»der to save time De^abhakta put us down 
at Bcmkal Station at 3 a.m. and took us by motor to the interior. 
The arrangement is to take me tiirough villages which are pre- 
senting purses. This is not a selfrimposed virtue but a virtue of 
necessity. Growing mass consciousness has awakened the people 
tD a sense of tfadr impwtanoe and they have dictated their tenns 
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this time. ‘If you want us to give contributions, you must produce 
Gandhi before us,’ they seem to have said. Of course the cufAe- 
mism for this ‘production’ is darshan. Little do the simple good- 
hearted villagers realize what it means for a weak old man to 
move from place to place amid din and noise and receive embar- 
rassing attentions from thousands of men and women. This 
‘production’ is however a good experience for me. It gives me an 
insight, however slight it may be, into the life of the Andhra vil- 
lages. Slight it is because I am able to do no more than 
appear before crowds and receive purses. If the Managing C3oin- 
mittee could have given me some time for tarrying in the villages 
so as to enable me to have chats with them, it would have been 
a great privilege and an equally great education for me but it 
was not to be. 

I must again however restrain myself honing to give some inte- 
resdng reminiscences later on. I must close these hurried lines 
with the following list. It would show how quick the march has 
been and how deep we have penetrated the interior. 

7-4-1929 — RAjah of Munagak (in Hyderabad) Ra, 1,S004M; Oa dae 
way from Hyderabad to Booakal, Ra. 10-^10. 

g4-1929 — Lingala, Rs. 22-11-9; Mdde^wta, 40-13-9; Jaggayy^Kla. 
622-0-3|; Pooakandii, 1 16-00; Jayantqpurana, 50O-7-O. 

9-4-1929 — Nandigama, Rs. 1,232-8-6; GuntupalS, 19004); Oedhona- 
patazn, 601-04). 

104-1929 — Nuavid, Ra. 1,705-9-1; GoOapalE, M)-54); Amgaiaav, 
l,1964)-0; KanamolM, 50-8-3; VeeraoalU, 14004); FottqMMlis, 41-4>-0; 
Atukura, 184-1-9; Beswada, 4,7S5-S-l|f. 

11-4-1929 — Khatddar Samatba, Gnnadala, Ra. 1,2204-3; Mogakasafnraa, 
1,21 1-4)-9; Fadamata, 1,4344)4); (Ra. 201 canaaaked ior Lalv 
Fwauld, 141-104); IdsqpagaOii, 887-8-1; P taad ip a d ii, 820-12-0; 
Godavaim, 440-0-9; Ncfipaffi, 517-1-0; Ahaanrn, 218-04) (Ra. 28 
eataaarkrd fiar Laliv Fund); G a ndihaa ta, 8-04). 

12^1929 — KflBaanianni, Ra. 401-4)4); Vuyywm 8854)0; Oanaada, 
504)0 (Ra. so eaimailKd fir Inlv Fniad). 

Joadhxy {afvmamtae vdhe) Ra. 60O«4)L 

ToUd Ra. 21,57040. 

Tmme hdiM, 184-1939 



248, LETTER TO HARISHCHAJiDRA BEHRAWALA 


April 18, 1929 


SHMSBRl HARICHAKD, 

I have your letter. The doubts raised by you have beea 
answered several times in the columns of Nca>ajwan. I am pained 
and surprised at the ignorance of present conditions displayed in 
your letter. 

Vandmaianm jmn 

Mohandas Gandhi 

Fr<»a a j^otostat of the Gujarati; GJ7. 5675 


249. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHI 

April 18, 1929 

OBL CBBAOANLAL, 

I have had so much wandering to do these days that I don’t 
get my post r^ularly. And I would be putting people to diffi- 
culty if I asked for the post to be brought to me in villages. They 
can bring it only in a special car. I, therefore, do not know 
where I shall get yesterday’s and today’s post. 

I discovered an old letter from Rupnarayanbabu, which I 
enclose with this. If you know what happened afterwards, or can 
inquire from him, and if there is anything I can do, write to me 
about it or ask him to write. 

I wrote to you a detailed letter yesterday. 

BUsmpJrm 

Bafh 

[PS.] 

I also enckee vdth this a note about the expenditure in 
Wardha which I had got prepared. It need not be returned. 

Send me the details about the money received from Ran- 
gomi for the Kathiawar Political Conference. The money was od- 
lected by Maneklal. 

ftoBB a photaUat of die GcQUad: 6Jf. 5560 



250. LETTER TO BBJJKRISHXA CHA^DIWALA 

April 19, 1929 

cm. BRipUSAK, 

I have your letter. Jamnalalji too had a talk with me. I weir 
come your joining the Gandhi Seva Sangh. But remember once 
having got in you should not so much as think of getting out. 
Even here probably you will incur the displeasure of your family. 
They are bound to be displeased one way or another as your 
ideals and theirs differ. -I hope you are keeping good health. 

Babu 


From a pdbotostat of the Hindi: GJf. 2363 


251. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

{April 19 , 1929 ]^ 

cm. CHHA.GANIAL, 

I tried to write to you yesterday but could not. I had to 
devote all my time to Tomg Ia£a. 

Do not hesitate to give me even the smallest details about 
developments there. I must know them. Maganlal did not write to 
me every day. Sometimes he did not write to me at alL He knew 
my ideas; and I also see that, out of false luty for me or fer offier 
reasems, he did not acquaint me with many the defects in people. 
We nerf not, however, copy anytme’s dmrtcomings. Maganlars 
iini iravrring faith, his burying himself in the Admm and hu wa i f it- 
les vig^noe, etc., woe wtaes worthy of emulation. We know 
the tmdi now. Think it a nn to Ixxp back anydiiiif from me. 
What more diocks can I feid now? 

I have already written to you s o m e diing about M.* I 
wished to write immediately he came and tarn me tfd not. Be 
declared his innocence on oath, and » I remained quiet and 
Udd him: **You may now wodt as you widi and on your own 

* Frau die wfeiea e e to Sia t sjMWS tow i* the AArtm tfmt wUiA 

Clwlliili mff h* mote “the dey hrfws ytWwday^s sW* FP> 254-S 
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responsibility. Having told you of my suspicion, I have done my 
duty'.” 

You should, therefore, entertain no suspicion about M. 
now. He is a mature and e:q)erienced person; he may do 
what he tliinks best. If he makes a mistake or sins, others will be 
free from guilt but will be stained in some measure because M. 
is a co-worker. We need not keep that girl in the Mandir. The 
experiment of the Mandir is full of dangers, so is that of M. 

Yashodabehn should certainly leave, if you have no doubt 
about her being guilty of falsehood. If Surajbhan presses you and 
you let her stay, I %vill not find fault with you. I wrote to you 
the day before yesterday. The ideas expressed in that letter have 
become stronger. Let Surajbhan and Yashodabehn live together, 
as Nanubhai and Dahibehn do. Both ^ould work. I surest that a 
similar arrangement should be made for Sitla Sahai and Sarojini- 
behn. You may, if you wish to, resolve not to admit any more 
couples. If you admit any, they may live together on conditkm 
that they promise to observe brakmaehaiya. If they wish, they may, 
though living together, sleep in separate beds and avoid being alcme 
with each other; if they do not wish to do that, we Aould not lay 
down a rule that they must. If they fall, they will leave. 

You are right in deciding that the building which fall vacant 
should be given to some others to occupy. It is also right that 
the tenants should try to observe the rules. We should not bind 
ourselves to supply them milk, provisions, etc., nor to keep watch 
to protect their residences. We may supply them milk if we can 
spare any. In brief, I see no harm in letting the buildings to these 
new tenants on the same condition on which Budhabhai lives as 
our neighbour. I see that we shall have to narrow the Mandir’s 
field. That is also to the good. I have written this after only a 
moment^s reflection; you should, therefore, fill in the details whkii 
may have been left out. Discuss the matter with Mahadevwho is 
there. 

1 am surprised by Mahavir Foddar’s letter. He himself had 
adced finr more khadi to be sent. I will write to him. Meaft- 
while, don’t send him any more khadi now. You diould tdl him 
that it was at my instance that you had sent him what you did. 

There is a vrire ftom Mahadev today saying that he has wrhtien 
a letter. I shall think over the matter after I receive die letter. I 
win not force even him to remain. That would not be for his good. 
Only those who will remain even after others have left {hoald 
dunk of rtaying on. Do not discuss even this among ycmrsdwau 
We have diicnsed thii^p long enou^. 1 suppose you have tend 
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the story of the Pandavas’ final journey. One brother after an- 
other became exhausted. It is a wonderful story. In our Ashram, 
too, those who get exhausted will remain behind. Nor will it be 
that those who get exhausted are on a lower level and the others 
on a higher. Eveiy'one should act according to his strength. Before 
you take in more cows, ask Pamerkar what his mental state is. If 
he is unperturbed and if he has courage, he may certainly have 
more cattle. 

I am not at all disturbed by reading about the theft of yarn, 
etc. I have not been foolish enough to hope that the Chhaganlal 
episode will set everything right immediately. 

I send you the tom: programme. Show it to Mahadev. 

BUsshgt Jrmm 
Bapo 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5539 


252. TELEGRAM TO MIRABEHK 

TZHAU, 

April 20, 1929 

MntASAi 
Khaoi Depot 
Madhubami 

YOUR WIRE. BP WEAKNESS PERSISTTS YOU MUST 
RETIRE AT ONCE ARBALAU’s PACTORY OR SUCB 
OTHER PLACE AS HAY BE ADVBABLE. CONSULT 
RAJENDRABABU OR LAKSHHIBABU IP FORHER UI»- 
AVAILABLE. REPORT PINAL DEC3S10N BEZWADA. 

Bapu 

From die original: aW. 5365. Courtesy: hfirabehn; aim OH. 9421 



253. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


April 20, 1929 

cm. lORA, 

I had your two letters yesterday. And now I have your wire, 
I am not going to Allahabad on 14th May. I am not leaving 
Andhra till 22nd May and then I reach Bombay on 23rd, leave it 
on 28th for the Ashram which I do not leave till June 1 0th at 
least. So from 23rd May you can join me whenever you like. 

It is unfortunate that you have to break up the Ashram 
before it has taken root. But you can*t work against your natural 
limitations. The seed sown will bear fruit. You must not wear 
yourself out. More we shall discuss when we meet. I fancy that 
Ambalalbhai’s factory will suit you. But if it does not, you 
must go elsewhere, Santiniketan if that would suit. Otherwise 
you can be sent to Matheran where Mathuradas is staying. Use 
the wire freely. 

About milk, you should either use Nestle*s condensed milk or 
unsweetened milk or Horlicks malted milk. The latter is claim- 
ed to possess all the qualities of fresh milk save I suppose the 
vitamins which you get from uncooked leafy vegetables. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: GLW. 5366. Courtesy: Mirabehn; also G.N. 9422 


254. BOYCOTT AS POPULAR EDUCATIOJf 
I 

An mdinary man hardly has any idea how much popular 
education is implied in the boycott of foreign cloth. Bhai Jelhaial 
Govindji who is working in Bijolia writes to me from time to time 
his experiences of the work being done there in this directioii. I 
give below a summary oS his ideas so as to make clear to Ac 
readers the meaning rf the above statement. 

The boycott of foreign doth will succeed only when the 
twenty-two crores of our peasants begin to use fchadi. And to 
convert them to the use khadi means to ex plain to them 
the a de noe of khadi, to show them the advantages of selfhe^ 
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and to teach them the entire process of khadi production. 
For this we need volunteers, mobile schools and preparatkm 
and distribution of booklets describing the processes of sin- 
ning, carding, etc. 

I have only given a summary. Let the reader bimwlf fill in 
the details and inmgine the amount of popular education 
in the boycott programme. 

Who is to impart this education? What place would edu- 
cationists accord this in their scheme of education? English-orien- 
ted educationists who have to sustain the present regime will 
certainly give it no place. It is then for the nationalist-minded 
educationists who wish for the establishment of a Kisan-iaj in 
India to take up the idea and make it the pivot of their activity. 
If this premise is sound, it is up to the national schools and colleges 
to arrange for the kind of education mentioned above. That is 
to say, they should undertake to train workers for its fnopagatkxi. 
And tkds training should become for national workers their AJBuG. 

All science is interesting. He who says that such and a 
science is interestii^ while the others are not does not know the 
meaning of science. . There is a geat difference in merely knowing 
to do a thing and in knowing its why and wherefore. A tanwy 
knows how to tan the hide and give it colour but that does not 
make him a chemist. A chemist finds delight in his ia 

crazy about it. The tanner has merely a merhaniral knowledge 
a£ the processes handed down to hiro fiom his forefodwn; he 
performs those processes and earns his living. But if he firh 
so inclined, he will willingly give up the tra^ and find senne 
other way of making a living. It is the same with other tndeai. 
A sdentist however can derive all the joy fit>m his particular 
science can go on making new discoveries and imparoving the 
This dijEference is at present clearly maiked between weaving as a 
trade and weaving as a science. Maganlal Gandhi dkd thlnHng 
about this every hour of the day and ever inventing aometiiing 
new. Takshmidas can think of nothing dse but thw. If he were 
to be removed to other sunoondidgs, he would fed mi&iratfd 
fike fish out o£ water. Jethalal Govindyi fan take interest in no 
odier work and gently uplxaids me fer giving my time to otiier 
activities. Mirabehn, in ^te of her indiiEforent liealtli, has bmxd 
hersdf in Khar villages and is tiying to disoover the potentialities 
of the dd type of qHnning-wh^ and other impfemoit a; I can 
cite many otiier snch instances. But oar Vidyapitii w31 not re- 
cognize these activities, fiu' the requiaite aUmoqiiiere is lacking. If 
n worker like Kafca db^ed hhnself indined to recognize them, he 
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would lose his reputation and the learned members of the Vidya- 
pith would feel ashamed to be found in his company. At the 
most they would recognize him as an expert carpenter. I don’t 
wish to blame anybody for this. For it is impossible to change 
human nature under compulsion. People are not yet ready to 
look on weaving as a science and to systematize it. 

It is not laid down that every science shall be pursued every- 
where. The inhabitants of the Sahara do not know the science of 
navigation. Similarly, crores in India do not know that horse- 
racing is a science and many consider it evil. But many books 
have been vmtten on it and it has its own terminology. The 
people of the Sahara would develop an interest in the science of 
navigation and assign it a place in their education if the Sahara 
were to have water and the people wished to use it for commerce, 
if they saw their destiny tied with it. Once our people begin to 
appreciate the great power of the charkha, writers and thinkers 
would also be drawn to it. They would then begin to see in it 
poetry and art and utility and a great deal more. 

Our national schools and colleges have to perform a double 
task. They have to work at the charkha themselv« and also to 
create a favourable atmosphere for it in society. In a period c£ 
transition, national education has to be of this kind. Society is 
drawn to any innovation that helps to sustain it. To my mind, 
the greatest task which our national institutions or vidyapiths have 
to fulfil in India is to formulate the science of the char^a and to 
make it interesting. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jimajivan, 21-4-1929 

255. H. K THE VICEROrS IRE 

In his latest action, Vithalbhai Patel has shown uncomnun 
p>urage and alertness. Legislatures never had any attraction for me. 
Today I find them more disagreeable than ever. They have aggra- 
vated hostility between Hindus and Muslims and selfishness among 
leaders. And yet, if anybody’s entry into the Legislature has 
been illustrious, Vithalbhai’s was. Whatever precious gifts he had, 
he poured out as President of the Central Legislative Assemhty 
ao^ so added to India’s glory. I have already written about dns 
in Tmmg hufio.* Mahadev may have given a translatioa of it 
in this issue; hence, I shall not write much about it here. 

tpiAp. m. 
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But by a single word the Viceroy has negatived one object of 
Vithalbhai’s ruling. The President ruled that the Public Safety 
Bill could not be taken up by the Legislative Assembly. So the 
Viceroy, through his special powers, issued it as an ordinance. He 
has thereby proved die futility of lie legislatures. 

Legislative Assemblies and such other bodies are like toys in 
the hands of the rulers. As long as they wish, dicy play with 
the m and, when they please no longer, they wreck them. Swaraj 
can never be won by means of such playthings. 

The second object of the President — ^which was to prove that 
the Montagu-Ghelmsford Reforms arc useless — has been fiilly achiev- 
ed. Vithalbhai’s ruling has doubly proved that the power con- 
ferred on the people was ineflFective at a time of crisis. Had the 
Reforms been real, Vithalbhai would not have to give his niling; 
the Viceroy’s action proved that they were hollow. 

This incident has established the people’s weakness too. The 
President of the Central I^egislative Assembly represents India; 
he represents the voters, which in turn means India. Hence, Ac 
insult to Vithalbhai is an insult to India. Had VithalWrai power 
behind him, the Viceroy would never have been aide to take the 
step he toolL Knowing that Ac people have no power, Ac "Woe- 
roy has been able to issue Ac Public Safety Bill as an ordi n a n ce 
over Ae head of Ac President. 

People can Aow Aeir strengA in two ways: Aitn;^ bomba 
and brute force, or Aroi^h soul4brce, Aat is, by constructive 
Constructive work is a symbol of soul-force and rf laiA in it. 
Brute force does not need organization, which is indispensable for 
constructive work and soul-force. Hence, Inute force can never 
be Ae people’s power. Soul-force ahme repr^to Ae pecide’s 
power. Constructive work ensures Ae organizatioo of pc^pnlar 
bodies big and smalL This Aing is as clear as dayl^t, and yet 
workers behave as if Aey had not folly understood it. Who ran 
deny Aat, if Ac boycott of lbre%n dbA was adiieved Ais ^ 
stant, Vithalbhai would gain stren|^ and Ae nsMiR to him 
would be wiped out? Who will deny Aat; if Ae fiquar booAs 
were cloeed down now, its inogiact would not be felt? "niese 
thinga cannot succeed without Ae people’s mn^; Acir mccem 
will be an ocular proof of sool-foroe. , , 

Why not have civil dhobedieBce, io^tient nm dCT naf fa 
aA Waa Ail! Oopgrew said Aatdwfl diwbeAenpc it impotoihlt 
wiAont dm year’s oonsirwelive pso^anum? 1 am 
w i l l believe Aat die people who are decfmtg dm year wiB wake 
ip and be ready for miyagiaba neat year. 
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So, if we wi^ to fight by means of soul-force, the Coi^ea 
programme alone is the best reply to the Viceroy’s insult to Vithal- 
bhai. Will Gujarat, if not the other provinces too, realize this simptp 
tiling and make odiers see it? 

[From Gujarati] 

JfoBajixm, 21-4-1929 


256. REGRETTABLE IF TRUE 

Last month in Calcutta ELavi Hansraj had called upon Gujarat 
to boycott foreign cloth. One of these Gujarati brothers writes:* 

I feel that those who gave up the^ caps should not have 
taken advantage of the liberality of the Marwaii firiend. Thae 
are no Gujaratis in Calcutta who cannot pay for a khadi cap. 
But if the teachers and pupils egged on by them took the khadi 
caps fi:ee of cost, having hidden their foreign caps under their 
arms, it is nothing but theft. It is wrong for anyone to do this. 
But for teachers and pupils to do it is inexcusable. I hope there is 
some exaggeration in the above account. If there is none, thoK 
who have comnutted the offence should donate money exceedisi; 
the cost of a khadi cap for khadi propaganda and ^ould take a 
pledge never to do such a thing again, and thus atone for it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Havajivan, 21-4-1929 


257. MERCHANTS AND KHADI 

A member of the Spinners’ Association writes:^ 

There is no doubt that ultimately merchants will have to 
adopt khadi; but if they have not yet taken to selling khadi, the 
foult does not lie with the khadi workers. The merchant class is 
sosoeptible to temptation and is timid. Hence khadi cannot adxaet 
it all at once. Nowadays, only people imbued with the ipnit 

*Tlie letter is not trandated here. Tlie corre^Hxtdeat had w t w at gi, 
Aat Biila’a Khadi B handa r had offered to ghre a white khadi cap to anyaae^ 
wlu discarded his Boeaffx cap, and that some teachers and piqals had hidAm 
daek cape under their anns and received khadi caps. 

^Tlie letter is not translated here. Ute oorreq)cadeat had eadoaed 
Mathu sadag Pumshottam’s saggesdcn about tnalring khadi ehei^ and ad de d 
dMleertuB vsmties of it be sold at standard pnces evearywikeze Hke posteaafllp 
iinwrlwfmai being paid a commi sa io p. 
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of selflessness and patriotism take up kliadi. A merchant does not 
generally show a spirit of altruism in his trade. Hence a merchant’s 
altruism ends widi his doing charity', etc., in such a way as not 
to place his business in jeopardy. But it is only when tlie merchants 
are moved by true patriotism that they will take up the khadi trade. 

We must, however, admit that tliere is a difficulty in their 
way. The manner in which they conduct dicir trade at present 
will not do in the khadi trade. As no consideration is given to the 
good of the buyer in present-day business, the merchant regards 
himself for the most part as free from any moral obligaticMU. If 
this code is applied to khadi, khadi will perish. Hence only mer- 
chants with a saintly nature can trade in khadi. An average mer- 
chant will not earn much from the sale of khadi. A merdiant who 
does ordinary business hopes to earn money quickly, whereas 
khadi merchants have to content themselves with merely making a 
living. A trader in ordinary cloth has a fixed line and has standard 
varieties, w'hereas a khadi merchant has to hit upon new ways 
every day. Hence we cannot expect many merchants to mgage 
in khadi trade at present. The few merchants who trade in khatii 
know that they have to labour hard in t»der to succeed. 

Hence those who wevk in that field at present are themselves 
imperfect and yet are in a position to do propaganda. The wonder 
is that, thou^ impeifect, they have been keeping the flag of 
khadi flying. 

I still do not feel that Mathuradas Purushottam’s sug- 
gestkin is a bad one. It does not require many men being 
trained. From die fetters 1 have received 1 know that many vdio 
know tsukriag are ready to jndertake tailoring td’ khadi doriiea. 
Tim difficulty in organising diis work is the paucity of organinn. 
Only if one devotes oaatdf wiudly to that work, can it be done. 1 
beiim duit Shii Mathuradas’s snggestion will bear firuit some day. 

Attoiqiti are being made to standanUm certain varieties of 
khadi, but the present correqpondent and others should know that 
there is a limit to this. Khadi is not produced in fiictories, bat in 
millions of homes and hence its yam is not uniferm; thcrcfiire, 
there will always be variation in iti quality. That there are varia- 
tions is not a matter fex- regret. That vdikh has no duti n c t iv cncM 
and individuality is no art. Them is bound to be die impress of 
some hand on every hank yam. This is impermhte in die 
case of machine-made yam. 

Hmce the utility of die fetter consists in die two suggestions 
oonoeming the spread of the idea of swadedbi or that of khadi 
■mi the adopticn of khadi by Stfll, other pninia in 
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it testify to the correspondent’s love of khadi and since these 
ideas might have occurred also to others they have been pubhshed 
and discussed here. 

[From Gujarati] 

Xasajisott, 21-4-1929 


253. HELPLESS CONDITION OF WOMEN 
1 

Here is a summary* of what a young man writes: 

There must be many such pitiable cases in Hindu society. 
There can be no instant remedy. There are some conditions 
which have to be put up with. What strikes me in such a case 
is this: if any relative of the girl wishes to help her, he should 
do so resolutely. If the husband, though a boy, has sense he 
should make use of his connection with the girl, which was 
brought about without his consent, in educating her, should treat 
her as a sister and find a husband for her. 1 know one can scarcely 
expect so much wisdom in a boy of fifteen. But in writing thk 
I have in view a number of young men of that age who arc 
altruistically inclined. A third way, that of educating public opi- 
nion, of bringing to light such ill-assorted imions, is of course 
there. If we do this, even if the unhappy girl cannot be saved, 
there will at least be fewer cases of this Hnd. 

What has been said above implies the need for truth, fearksa- 
ness, firmness and daring. Only if we accept that that is not mar- 
riage vdiich does not answer to the definition of a marriage 
can we go ahead. He who is afiraid of his community or of 
poverty, and «> on, can never bring about reforms. Refonaen 
have had to die, to suffer, to starve; they have been maligned. No 
true refinmis have been possible in the world without this. 

II 

A doctor writes 

This doctor is to be congratulated. As he writes, inaii|r 
doctors, tempted by a fee, assist in the crime at such times. ]fot I 

*Not tra m la t ed here. The cerreapaadent had said that a boy of 15 
hanog manned a girl of 17 had devel<^>ed a dialihe ibr her and wanted to 
lunairy. Snoe it was difficult ibr the wife to remarry, vdiat was to do? 

^The fetter is not translated here. The doctor had said that a man bad 
him wi^ the i 2 iformatio& that a miow was with chifcl as a 
wtmtt ef las mtka a e y with her, and requested him to give him sesne drag So 
iadte aboriiaa. llie doctor had re&sed. 
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do not write this to set down the duty of docton. The above 
letter furnishes yet another picture of the helpless conditicm of %vomcn. 
The remedy is what has been suggested above. The present-day 
society which violates ahimsa in the name of ahimy? does not 
hesitate to perpetrate cruelties of such kind; it constantly slau^- 
ters the cow that is woman. Under the guise of protecting the 
purity of women, it places all sorts of restrictions on them and 
tortured by oppression, they, like others, secretly conunit crimes'. 
No one can be kept pure by force. It is desirable that, instead of 
men and women committing sin in private, they should humbly 
acknowledge their weaknesses, remarry and thus save themselves 
from ignominy. But who would help a woman ? Men have cleared 
a way for themselves. As an atonement for their crime in impos- 
ing oppressive laws on women, men as a class should help women. 
It is useless to expect this of elders whose ideas have already be- 
come fixed. It is possible for youths, acting within certain limits, to 
help women. Ultimately, it is women wdio will bring about the 
emancipation of women. There are not many such women in 
India yet When the youths rush to help women in a big way, 
friere will be awakening among them; and from their ranks will ribe 
heroines dedicated to service. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jftmgioai, 21-4-1929 


259. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEH 

SHtm 4^ 22^ 1929 

SHTTESS, 

Today we are in a collage which is without any iacilitks and, 
therefcre, I shall have to get ready with the post early. Even after 
that, the letters wiU have to be carried to die post office whidi 
is at a distance of cig^t miles. There is a lot of discoinfixt hete, 
but with it X get plenty of new e3q.crienoes. Goatribotiosu to the 
find oontinoe to otune in. 

You know that some of the womm here are very good at 
panning. Ehadi is very much more in we amoi^ women here 
daan in Ckijarat. There is no #mfal and no c w twn of keeping 
the Gice vefted, so that the wonen are toroid; in body. They abo 
worik very hard. 

They have filled ooBoction bag widi jewellery. Many 
of dicna give away ffidr mgt, some dieir ban|^ and a few 
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their necklaces. I must have collected about one lakh rupees till 
now. 

Blessings Jim 
Bapd 

[From Gujarati] 

Baptma Patro-l: Askramiti BAntnu 


260. LETTER TO JiAItAMDAS GAJfDHI 

SUence Day, April 22, 1929 

cm. NARANDAS, 

I have your letter. I have been more pained by your deci- 
sion than by the events themselves, for I have built high hopes 
on you. Your duty at this time is to remain in the Ashram. If 
you understand that duty, doing it, that is, living in the Ashram,^ 
should give you peace. If, however, you think it your duty to 
leave the Ashram, by all means do so. I may try to e^lain your 
duty to you but I ought not to force you to do anything against 
your inclination. Remain if you possibly can. Send me a wire 
about your decision. I will accept whatever you do as done in 
obedience to your inner voice and keep my peace of mind. 

Blesmgs Jim 
Bafo 

[From Gujarati] 

Beptm Paim-9: Shri Jfarandas Geadhine — ^Part I, p. 51 


261. LETTER TO MADHA7JI V. THAKKAR 

[Before April 23, 19291* 

BHABmi MADHAVJI, 

Two letters from you are pending with me. 

It is good to use some salt or chalk while brushing the teedu 
It is good if you do not take bread and milk on EkadasM 
as a religious practice or even just for the sake of your healtii. 

Let me have your height and chest measurements, normal and 
e:q>anded. I hope you practise Inreath-contzol daily. 

* Hie aomoe has die date May 13, 1929, written in 'EsafpaA. ha a hnad 
«ghar Abb GandEb^’S. It is dear £e^ the text, however, diat the fetter waa 
WriitDa hefane GawBujl vniied Elloce^ whuh was on April 23. 
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What is your occupation? Give me particulars about this 
and let me know how much time you are required to devote to 
it, how much time you can spare, whcdier or not y^ou can go 
out, how far you have studied, whether at present you cohabit 
with your wife, etc. You will address your reply to Ellore [» 
as to]* reach me there soon. This is because I shall be touring 
around Ellore for about five days. 

Mohakdas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJf. 6781 


2S2. LETTER TO FULCHAND K. SHAH 

Apnl 24, 1929 

BECAtSHRI FULCHAND, 

I ^t your letter. You yourself should tell Nanabhai aihat 
you wish to. Do not draw away Venilal and thus obstruct 
Nanabhai’s work. I shall have nothing to say if Nanabhai ean 
spare him. 

Have you returned in good health ? Did yon go to Abyuuoia ? 
If you had any e:q>eriences that I shouM know about; mite 
to me. 


Bapu 

From a copy of the Gujarati: dW. 286(h Coaetofi Shaniabdui Shah 


263. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, POTUNOORV 

Afnt 24, 1929 

I thank you for die purses diat you have giv en fix’ die KbadB 
Fund and the LajpatRai Fund. Yon asked me to hy the fimndatson 
stone for the library^ here and I am |^d to do it bccauK I 
am sure it is gmng to serve a useful p ur pose. I widi diat yuu use 
it profitably fix ever. You have (^ven me money and jewds fix 
E^di Fhnd but 1 auk yon to wear only khaddbir and ka-ve all 
fixeign clodi. If you had done so there mmld have been no neces- 
sity fix these collections. 1 bdkve there are no dranhards here. 
Toddy, brandy and other drinks aoe devfli and d em e n s. Just ’oam 

> The h pmdhcd hm. 

^Viidaaaada Vbmf 
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I came to Icnow that there is a law here among the Pamhamo 
that if anyone is known to be drunk he is asked to pay a 
of Rs. 5. That is an excellent thing. 

He then appealed to them to remove the evil curse of untoudrabilitf and 
child-marriage and said that they could not afford to sli^t even a single deiad 
in their programme if they were determined on attaining swaraj.^ 

The Mndu, 27-4-1929 


264. SPEECH AT GUMDUKOLANV^ 

April 24, 1929 

EJiaddar is not dear at any price. If a man dear and near to 
you is imprisoned, wiU you not try your utmost to set him free at 
any cost? A spirit of sacrifice is necessary if you want to attain 
swaraj. EJiaddar should be used with the ^irit of sacrifice. In 
saying that khaddar is dear, it means that you want swaraj widi- 
out any price. Foreign cloth is cheap, you say. Even if it is a 
free gift it is not worth having. Behind it there is the evil of 
your bondage and yoiur weakness. Get rid of it and depend 
on your own self for your clothing. In any case throw not yoor 
money to be carried away from your motherland. 

ne Himbi, 27-4-1929 


265. A SCHOOLMISTRESS’S TESTIMONT 

From the letters received from America about the great 
success of Sarojinidevi’s mission I reproduce another from Miss 
Dorothy Waldo, the Associate Principal of Dana Hall School 
Wdksfcy, Massachusetts.^ 

Tma^g ln£a, 25-4-1929 


* At die end of die me e ting a silver trowel was aucticmed file Ea. 38 l 
^ fi a mThij reached die village at 8.15 p,m. after crowded engagements. ; 
fkSoK he paired §x the nig^t a number of viHageis repeatedly requested hist 
•naay a few wncds, Somecoe fixm the audience remained that lhadi was toa ' 

nitAf ftr them. 

’Ihe letter is aot rqp n od q oed here. 



266 . FOREIGN-CLOTH BOYCOTT 

Duty of Local Bodies 

Sjt. Jairamdas Doulatram has addressed a circular letter to 
the local bodies from which I take the following: 

The local self-governing bodies in India can resider 
help in the following ways: 

1. By imposing a prohibitive octroi, tenninal tax or othv rate on aO 

foreign cbth imported within the local area. Where the muni- 

cipal or Local Boards Acts do not permit this, the local represcntatma on 
the Provincial Legislature should be approached to have die law nit- 
ably amended. 

2. By exempting hand-qtun and hand-wowen from octini, 

tenninal tax and every other local rate. 

3. By making all its doth purchases in hand-spun and hand-woven 
khadi irrespective of its so-called cosdinesa 

It will be interesting to know how many local bodka have 
responded to this appeal and to what extent. 

Test fok CkmoBESs CoioiiTnas 

Hie P.G.B. Committee has circolarixed Gongrea Gommittieca 
about progress of boycott in their provinces. But from the latest 
F.G3. Bulletin issu^ by the Committee I observe that noany 
Committees have ignened the drcular, some have sent pafrmc- 
tory reports. If the Congress Gommittees are effickat bodki» 
there ^ould be no difficulty about getting regular and encoong- 
ing repsMts. During my tour I find that ffie maoes are ready te 
boycott if the natural leaders will otganiR diem fiar h. Infiitma- 
tion has been sought cm the IbDowing heads: 

AXDOKOit COi lt C ICCi tOWlfOi WC OafOOn IWML 


3. NinibercfliciM Tilled 

4. HvBsbcr cf pciioDt 

Sv Valoe of dbtfi 

ooacesmaL 

6. Vftlac of indi doAi b o y oHi o d m m 


fiCboyoolt 





7. 
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8. Value of khadi sold. 

9. Number of new ebarkhas set in motion for band-spinning by die 
efforts of tbe Committee. 

10. Number of Municipalities and District Local Boards wbkb 
have not so far been able to adopt tbe suggestions made by this Com- 
mittee at page 4 of tbe second F.C.B. Bulletin. 

This part of the Bulletin concludes; 

Besides the weeldy reports^ Congress Committees must send consoli- 
dated reports of work done up to 30tb April 1929, as the 1st d May 
is fixed for the National Stock-taking. These reports must reach this c^Bcc 
latest 6tb May. Reports which are not received in time will have to be 
mnitted from the general reports which this Committee will submit to the 
Working Committee in the last wedc of May. 

It is clear that this information should be in the possession of 
the All-India Congress Committee which meets on 24th May. 

The Seven Cities 

How easy the boycott is if it is properly organized one sees 
from the Bulletin which shows that Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras, Delhi, Amritsar and Cawnpore are the cities that chiefly 
import foreign cloth. The Bulletin proceeds: 

If the local workers in these cities bestir themselves vigc^rously, zmidi 
may be achieved by them. The merdiants have been formally approach- 
ed in some of the centres (it is understood in Calcutta and Cawnpoce). 
It is hoped their example will be followed by the other cities. In view of 
the move taken in Cawnpore, it is high time that Delhi and Aznrhsar 
workers also took effective steps to come into a line with Cawnpore. 

Its Effect 

The Bulletin quotes the following from Tattersall as showing 
lhat even the little that has been achieved is telling on the 
Manchester market: 

Gbft mma^adunrs tere feeing ^ absence of pracHcable demand for In &, . . . 
M ane b eOer cesmat he as^soe vshen htSan bujsers are bddmg sdoof. 

More inquiry (for Manchester goods) fiem China and the Straits ii 
reported. In£a b si3l lagging bekind . . . for ftar of ike hqycsdt wtaeenmnL 

Production of Khadi 

Some nervous patriots are already raising the question ham 
khadi can meet die deficit that must be caused by a successfiil 
hofoolt of fereign doth. The question is no doubt rckvant, Bat 
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it is easily answered. Khadi alone has an inifinite capacity for 
expansion, if there is a demand for it. Every hamlet is a poten- 
tial spinning mill requiring little capital to set it up. The wheeb 
can be fitted up in no time. The skill and the time are there 
running to waste for want of use. And when there is a general 
and insistent demand for khadi, the petty trader who is today 
slaving for the foreign cloth market will deem it a privilege to 
work for khadi. It will then pay him to work for the additional 
manufacture of khadi. Moreover it should be remembered that 
the market will not be called upon to stock khadi for the million?, 
even as biscuit manufacturers are not expected to supply the 
millions with their biscuits. Once khadi becomes current coin, 
the toiling millions will ^in their own yam and get it woven 
by the village weaver as they used to do before. And in this 
very natural decentralization there will be the least fi:aud perpe- 
trated. What is therefore wanted is for national workers to leam 
the technique of khadi and organize the villages as the oocancm 
arises. As soon as the khadi atmosifoere is establidied in the 
country, there will be a demand from the villagers for oiganizadon. 
TTius khadi has in it a capacity fra: self-production whereas wiifl- 
clodi has not. No doubt when the general demand for lhadi 
rises, for the time being the public will have to be satisfied with 
coarse khadi. The A.I.S.A. has found finm experience that tlw 
manufacture of fine khadi is a matter sknr education. The 
ordinary woman will eaaly ^)in coarse counts, but die rcqinires 
patient and persevering tuition to induce her to qpin fine ooents. 
The evolution of khadi from coarse to fine during die paM seven 
years has been most encouraging. But it will have to suffer tem- 
porary su^nsiou when the demand fix* khadi becomes inqierative. 
And when it does, I have no doubt that in that wave of endm- 
aasm people will ifoed the fastidions taste they diow now bat will 
gratefidly receive any khadi they can get so long at it is gcnmiie 
hand-^un. 

rmmg fodu, 25-4-1929 



267. THE ^EVm 


We belong to an Empire beside whose fame that of Rome sinks to a 
shadow. 

We control more than a fourth of the world’s land area and a quar* 
ter — 460 million — of its l,852j000,000 inhabitants. 300,000 of our people 
rule 333,373,000 natives in India, Ceylon, British North Borneo, Britidi 
Malaya, Palestine, Iraq and elsewhere in Asia — ^an area of over two miBiaQ 
square miles. Put that in your pipe and smoke it ! I ! 

Sixty million natives are controlled by 706,000 British in A&ica in 
an area of 3,820,000 square miles. Five millions in Canada and over six 
in Australia occupy another 7,278,000 square miles of the world’s sur- 
face. . . . 

Ours, the greatest mercantile marine the world has ever known^ 
carries more than a billion yards of cotton cloth and more than twdve 
million pounds worth of machinery annually to India, from which country 
British shareholders, creditors and ofidals draw some 30 million pounds 
a year ! ! I 

Thank God for the British Navy and drink to His Mhjesty the Kingt 

The foregoing is a condensation* from an article headed 
“Cheer Up”, printed in Britarmia of 15th February last The 
article has been sent by a courteous English correspondent with die 
following footnote: 

If Mr, Blinking Gandhi saw this lot, he’d probably cut hht throat 
on cme of his own spinning-wheels. 

I have decided not to cut my throat yet for a while, I want 
to live to see the spinning-wheel produce the whole of the bilfiosi 
yards of cloth that “the greatest mercantile marine the world has 
ever known” carries to India from England. Only, India has to 
wake from her torpor. 

Timng India, 25-4^1929 


* eatcactx are reproduoed here. 
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Although we have the credit for being a personally clean 
people, we have little reason to be satisfied with that ceilificate. 
Our cleanliness, i.e., cleanliness compared to that of other natkau 
is based upon the almost universal habit of talcing the daily badi 
and of keeping our cottages clean and tidy. But I fear that it 
ends there. We purchase that cleanliness at the expense of our 
neighbours. Hence our villages are a dungheap and streets not 
walkable in spite of the fact that millions go barefoot We do 
believe in removing dirt fix)m our rooms but we also beUeve in 
throwing it in the street without regard to the well-being of society. 
We are clean as indmduals but not as members of the society or 
the nation of which the individual is but a dny part 

Whenever I travel in the South this serious Aortcoming obt- 
rudes itself on my attention and makes me feel most uncomfortable 
and sad. The evil is by no means peculiar to the South but it is 
in my opinion accentuated in the South. One does not see the 
defilement of rivers to the same extent in the other parts of India 
as in the South. 

On 17th instant at 6 ajn. we left Bezwada for Guntur by 
motOT. We had to cross the great Eridina river. The scene I 
have often painfully witnessed fiom die trains in the South now 
met my gaze at closer quarters. The car practically passed by 
hundreds of men and women evacuating themselves not many 
yards from the river bank. It is the stream in which people bathe 
and fixim which they drinL Here there was a breadi rf the 
code of decency and a oiminal disregard rf die most dementary 
laws <rf health. Add to this the economic vraste of the preoous 
manure, which they would be if these evacuaticHU were made ta a 
field and buried in the living surface of the eardi and wdDl aoixed 
with loosened soil, instead of bdng fildi and a daiq^ to the healdi 
of the citizens, as they are when depodted on the rmr b ant a. ^ 

Here is wxwk far the muniopafides, if they wffl but do diew 
primary duty oS consennng the health of the ril tar w under tbeir 
care. There fe, 1 know, the cosIichb of sayii^ ibal icAsms 
must not be permitted to take Ae aation*s atteudon away finus 
the work tA swaraj. I venture to tnlmiit Aat eoosermtion of 
natkmal sanitation b swaraj work and may not be pos^pened fir 
a ain^ day on any oouaderadoa wbafsoever. Indi^ if swaraj 
ntobehadbypeacxfidiBedioditt wiO only be attained by atten- 
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tion to every little detail of national life. Such wort will promote 
cohesion among workers and create an indissoluble bond between 
them and the people — a bond necessary for the final overthrow 
of tlie existing system of government. The system depends for 
its existence upon the weaknesses of the nation. If there are no 
weaknesses to exploit, it will automatically cease to exist. A 
foreign government is like a foreign body in a ^seased system. And 
even as for eradication of a foreign body the system has to be 
made healthy fi-om within, so also for the removal of a foreign 
government, it is necessary to remove all the internal causes of 
diseases. Corporate insanitation is not the least of such diseases. 

Any municipality tackling the evil of insanitation will have 
tough work before it, not by way of finding money for carrying 
out the reform but in the way of fighting colossal national pre- 
judices and habits that have become second nature. It will there- 
fore be good training in swaraj. 

So far as the finance is concerned, the reform will not only 
cost little but it will ultimately be a source of wealth. I suggest 
that in this coimtry it can be carried out only if the councillors 
will themselves take up the broom and the basket and not other- 
wise. The remedy is no doubt heroic, but it is cheap, efBcicnt and 
capable of being immediately put into effect. When the city 
fathers are in earnest about the reform, they will be able to com- 
mand the willing service of numberless volunteers. 

ItuBa, 25-4-1929 


269. B.LSJ{. CO:S DENIAL 

Whilst I am touring in the villages of Andhra Desha, I see the 
following Free Ptess message in The Hindu: 

The ia a statement to Hu SigliAmn, denies flie aBega- 

tioDs rnoAf^ by Mahatma Gandhi, who, refesting to the sdnitazy aiiange- 
aoents of die boats plying to Rangocm, termed diem as *c rlmm a 1 discegaid 
of the and feelings of the human cargo’.^ The Gcxnpaziy says that 

Mahatma Gandhi thou^t that a deck passenger enjoyed seccodr<ia» 
pcmieges. The space termed by Mahatma Gandhi as Uackhole was the 
extra space {^aoed at the dhposal of the deck passengers with the h a tche s 
open for aBowing ventilatioo. As regards the sanitary axrazigemenf^ 
the Oompany says there are sufficiesit men to ke^ the latrine^ cte, deaa» 
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and no oxnplaint has been sent to the Commander about any incaorc* 

nience. There are airangements for hoefpital but Mahanti^ na.«n.; 

his friends occupied it (?) on their return journey from Rangocn without 

pennisdon. 

r wish I had the full text of the statement* befcve me. But if 
the Free Press telegram is a fair summary of the Ckon- 

pany’s agent’s statement, I am sorry for it. Instead of setting 
about correcting the disgraceful state of affairs, the agent has 
chosen to refute my very mild condemnation of the treatment of 
deck passengers based on personal observations. I hope I am not 
so stupid as to esqpect second-class privileges for deck passengen 
but I do resent the unnatural gulf that separates the deck passoiger 
from the saloon passenger. The deck passenger may not claim 
the luxurious conveniences provided for saloon passengen but 
he is entitled, whether he asks for it or not, to complete sanitary 
arrangements, and ample and clean accommodation. It should 
be possible for a person used to cleanly conditions to travel as 
deck passenger without running the risk -of being ill or without 
having partially to starve as 1 had to starve for want of proper 
latrine arrangements. 

A ‘blackhole’ may not be claimed as ‘extra space placed at die 
disposal of deck passengers’. I suggest that deck passengers dioald 
be prevented from occupying space not intended fra: human habita- 
tion. I admit that the ordinary deck passenger will take iq> any 
^ce to which he may have access in mder to avoid the feeling 
oi being cramped and in order to have some freedom of move- 
ment. 

That the Company has sufficient men to keep die latrines^ 
etc., clean does not jHtive that they do keep them dean. My 
charge is that the latrines were not ke^ clean, that the half doon 
were in a state of disrepair, makiiig it inqxiasible to lod them 
from within and that they were not enou^ for the immlxr «f 
passei^ers taken cm board. 

X had hoped that the Goaq>any*s agent would not resort to die 
trick conuncm in such cases of saying that '*no coaoplaint has 
been sent to die Commandra- abort any incomnoneaoe**. When 
the class of passei^^ers who travd deck learn the art of txmiplain- 
ing of incoavenienoe, there UNiiiid be no oociq[ntian fer asea Me 
me. It is mafivtuiiate diat we as a atadon will not air our dis* 
ooatoit or do it duinaj^ and that we sriOD prt sp with ineosi- 

I For tfe fid text ei On Walan eB t, lUb fp. XOS. 
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veniences which a human being should never tolerate. What is 
worse, I admit that the ordinary deck passenger has no sense of 
sanitation. But that to me makes it all the more necessary for a 
carrying company to be extra careful to ensure salutation on its 
boats or trains. The last statement in this extraordinary denial, 
if it correctly represents the original, is a pure libel. I am not 
in the habit of occupying places to which I am not entitled; such 
practice is contrary to the habit of a lifetime. I could not even have 
unconsciously occupied a space reserved as hoq)ital accommoda- 
tion, for it was allotted to me and my friends by the Company’s 
ofiScers. There was thus no question of occupying anythin g without 
permission. Let me now describe what space I was permitted to 
occupy. It was the open space on the bow between two lifeboats 
and surroimded on all sides by passengers. Nor were I and my 
company the only passengers on this space. Moreover I observed 
that the space was used by the officers for lifebuoy practice by the 
crew. There was no notice anywhere to show that this open space 
was reserved as hospital accommodation. Let me add too that 
there was a continuous shower of coal dust blowing over our 
heads the whole of the three days of the voyage. It was difficult 
to keep anything clean. If this was ho^ital accommodation, it 
reflects little credit either on the Company or the medical officer 
who would be satisfied with an accommodation dangerous evm 
for a healthy person and almost fatal for patients in some illnesses. 
Needless to say there could be no privacy in an open space like 
this which the passengers and officers must frequently cross and 
mcross. I have seen hospital accommodation for deci passengers 
cm other boats. This has been a properly fitted cabin with reserved 
latrine accommodation for patients. Neither I nor my codoh 
panions noticed anything of this character on sjs. Aronda. Lastly, 
if I had usurped this space, surely it was the duty of the captain 
and the officers to draw my attention to the trespass. I expect the 
Company to withdraw the libel and apologize for it or sul^ntiate 
Ae charge so recklessly made. Surely it will pay the Company 
to ri^t Ae wrong instead of bolstering it by vain denials. 

fimag In£a, 25-4-1929 



270. IN ANDHRA DESHA [-II\ 

The reader will find elsewhere the second week’s itinerary and 
collections. Though I am gaining more and more insight into the 
village life in Andhra, the tour continues to be too giddy ftw my 
liking. I see the villages and yet miss seeing them tear the 
rush through space. It is good no doubt to make cn lWtioni bat 
to do so at the sacrifice of the richer village e:!q>erience is not good 
enoi^h. But it would be foolish for me to grumble at the ap- 
pointments made by the devoted co-workers who are wearing 
themselves out to make the tour a financial success and to 
the message of khadi to be delivered to the largest number of 
villages possible during the seven weeks’ tour. In my qpeedies to 
the villagers, I am copying the example of the late ^ Sarendia- 
nath Banerji who, when he was ask^ why he delivered, during 
his English visit about 1890, the same speech to abnmt- all his 
audiences, said: ‘Because 1 want to give to all my best Having 
conceived my first speech to the best of my abili^, why should I 
give second best to the others?’ So my message to the villagen is 
identical: 

1. Boycott fcHTeign cloth, 

2. Wear khadi manufactured in your own viflagei, 

3. Banish rmtouchability, 

4. I^mote unity between Hindus, Mussalmans, f!hri«riam 
and others, 

5. . Banish drink, let the village elders go to the drinken and 
reason with them to give up drink, and 

6. Avoid internal quarrels, Init when they do occur, ad^jiat 
them throu^ voluntary village panchayats. 

It is at big centres where 'pcditicians* fiouririi that 1 enftcr into 
discussions and touch upon other matten. 

Ihus at Masulipatam I had oocaatem to dwdl u po n several 
contentious matters including thoK ariang out of the addrcaaes 
that wiore presented. But the majority of addkesKs were loaded 
with nothing but adjectives in pnise of me. Sadi psaim can do 
no gtx>d to the reciters and may possibly do harm to die ineaver 
if he seri(Hidy bdieves himself to be all that the n e ci tg s —ile 
him. 1 fherribre warned my ad ni ror a against fiaunh^ their 
addresses in hyperboles. I tdd diem that th« best farm prams 
was to ad(^ in one’s own cooduct what one famdl pnisevwKifay 
in another. The Andhra worims I have mos% famd to he Ke»- 
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ponsive. The hint was quickly taken up. The addresses in the 
Guntur district have been for the most part colourless. There is 
yet one step further to be taken. They should contain detailed 
information on the following points: Ntnnbcr of men and women 
in each village or in the area covered by the particular address; 
number of Hindus, Muslims and others; number of ‘untouchables’, 
their conditions; number of Congress members male and female; 
number of people given to drink; number of q)inners, their horns of 
work, earnings, quantity and count of yam turned out per month, 
quantity of cotton grown, if any, whether spinners do their own 
carding, number of looms weaving only hand-spim, weaving both 
hand-spun and mill-spxm and number weaving only mill-^un 
yarn; weight of kha<h manufactured month, rates of wages 
paid for each process; number of national schools and attendance, 
and such other information as may be of use from the national 
standpoint. Addresses giving accurate information on the points 
mentioned would be a record I should prize and treasure. They 
would be for me a mine of valuable information. 

Imustnowgiveacondensedsummaryof my address at Masuli- 
patam already referred to before. It was delivered on the Jallian- 
wala Bagh Day.^ 

Toung India, 25-4-1929 


271. TELEGRAM TO MJRABEWI 


Bhuiavaram, 
AprU 25, 1929 

Mdubai 
Khadi Depot 
Mdzaffarpur 

GLAD TOD HAVE FRKED YOURSELF ASHRAU WORRY. 
ARB YOU GOING AHBALAL’S FACTORY? WIRE REPLY 
BANDKU. 

Bapd 

FWsn die oc^mal: G.W. 5367. Courtesy: Ikfirab^m; also G.N. 942S 


* For the text, sidt pp. 238-43. 



212. SPEECH AT TADEPALLIGUDEM 


April 25, 1929 

Gandhiji thaziked them all and said» in the course of his speech, dutf 
after they had all given their bit to the poor millions of their motKff rliK f he 
hoped they were prepared for some more work than mere oflEbdog of money 
and jewels. He had a belief in him and a belief in Andhra De^ia aiyf he kacir, 
that if he spoke in that country they weze sure to listen to his words. fisBl;, 
he would mention a s ma l l matter to them. That was: they shoiiki not hmnt 
put their addresses in costly &anie$. For, they must remeoiber that l3bc cost 
spent on those frames, made their help to Dandratmafau, so much the km mod 
thereby sbevtened the relief to that extent They should, every one of them, giv« 
and give and sdll go on giving and giving in service to their Dmiirmu^mm, 
whose blessing would come to them in their giving. They must not onif m 
mcmey but also in service. They should give more and more, if they wo ok i so- 
ceive more and even without expecting to receive tibey should stSi give, iao 
therein lay their salvation and the salvadon of their country. Goodderiog thcar 
{MX)dts and their position, the mills of that place had givm very Ktde. Were thcar 
hearts so little? Why should they give? Because, the khadi movcaaesit mat 
a sTn;iU meal to starving miliums and the more thqr give &r the khidi caum^ 
the greater would be the food for those hungry storoadii, and if they mmt mi 
giving in service, which meant their continuous weariag of Hin d i clnihcs, thear 
poor sisters and brothers in dte viOagea would keep on having thdr mcni wad 
wodc for them to give them clothes. The dodi the poor wove mad gm thcmi, 
carried with them a fine aroosa of gratitude and pnayor, but the miB<Mi «f 
Manchester brou^t with it greed and sul^ectioii. Everyone knem of Aodkm 
khaddar. People of Bombay were demanding Andhm kh n d da r of lug^ cooMk 
So vdiy should not Andhra khaddar dodie nO India? 

When I don’t see even one woman here vrcariiig kharhfa u r to- 
day my heart faints. 

The HmA, 294-1929 


to-19 



273. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

April 26, 1929 

CHI. CHHA.6AN1AL, 

We are in an obscure place where there is little hope of my 
getting the post. This is ie third day in succession on which I 
have received no post. Where indeed can it be delivered to me? 
We spend the day at one place and the night at another. AH of 
us, however, keep good health. We have no end of experiences 
of all sorts. Tell Chi. Kanti that if Manu wants to go to Balibehn 
he may send her in some reliable company. I will write to him 
afterwards. 

BUsa/^sJrm 

Bapc 

FnKn a photostat of the Gujarati: GJf. 5406 


274. LETTER TO MAJfILAL AKD SUSHILA GAJ^DHI 

AprU 27, 1929 

CBU KANILAL Aim SUSBUA, 

I have the satisfaction that I have been getting letters fiom 
you, however uninteresting. If you wish, you may complain of 
absence of letters from me. If, however, you could realize the 
conditions under which I have been touring at present, you would 
pity me and not complain that I do not write to you. And, in 
any case, you do have my letters in the form of Tamg lk£a and 

Even today I am writing this at 5.30 in the morning during 
the spare time beftare beginning the tour. Every day it begins sit 
6 o’cbek in the meaning and we camp at 9 o’clocL It is resumed 
at 5.30 p.m., and we camp again at 8 p.m., and occa^onsdly at 9 
or 10 even II o’clocL In these conditions, I sometimes do 
not get even the day’s post. This tour will be over on May 22. 

I am accompanied by Ba, Frabhavati (dau^ter of Brajkhhonc 
Babu), Pyarelal, Imam Saheb and Subbiah. I am in good heaMi 
and scan to do well at present on a diet which omtains no miBc. 
1 cannot say what wOl happen if I fall ill. 

As time passes, you will all realize more and mn-e Sastc^^ 
mKlIi. As long as he was there, he was a Aield to joa. Ihc 
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Government here will do nothing. By his perscHial infiuence, 
Sastriji did what he could. 

You must have learnt about the painiul a&ir of . . . 
You should be very careful. If you have to face starvation, do h 
cheerfully but never accept even a cowrie which is not yours. 
BLnow that it is theft to keep a debt rmpaid. 

If you both enjoy peace there, do not be eager to return 
here at the cost of the work there. Sastriji told me that JmSm 
Opimm though indifferently run certainly had its value. I hope 
you remember that it is 24 years old. 

fnttmigt JMI 

Bajptr 


From a jAotostat of the Giganti; GJi, 4753 


275. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHl 

April 27, 1929 

cm. CHHAOANIAL, 

After I had written the postcard yesterday and the last clear- 
ance was over, I got two days’ post tog^er. I will write noShai^ 
to Gangabehn. I have still not been aUe to form a mental pm- 
tore of what has happened. 

Whatever you have dcme about the women, the p r e se n t pom- 
tion is better than that which existed. There was no quesdon of 
your taking the blanae upon yoursdf I had asmmed the mk 
reqwnsibility for the change. You need not, dterefore, gne way 
to deqtair. If anyone diould fed deqnar it is I, but 1 am not 
hkdy to do so. Tlioai^ I see my defirfenc i e s and my erran and 
realize that my inferences prose "onoag, I don’t fed deiqiair bo- 
cause I know diat there is no other way of progrmnag cxxxp t 
to speak and act according to dte l%|bt wilfafa ns. 1 mv WKf 
defeat in regard to fhc women’s aectioB and wnKte to ytm abont 
tbe matter in a qnrit of brnni^y. If ever I cndnaoe AdKam- 
sannyasa, that is, take a vow to five penmanenliy ia tbe Adhsam 
I wonld again take ooorage in bodi buds and try to ic i i apa a r 
the oid restriddoas on die wnaaen’s aectni, and bi^ ps tao st dwre 
all die time 1 would certainly s n oBo e d in keegirng dagm bcaind 
topaiur. Bat alas! how can dns ever be? 

b hAmernimA 


*T1k 
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I wish that you should not yield to despair and should not 
needlessly blame yomself. Cast out the fear that perhaps you will 
fall and, instead, determine in your mind that you will not fell and 
be confident that you will succeed. If, none the less, you do fell, you 
may humbly admit your failure and do what may seem right at that 
time. If a person who has bound himself with a vow can give 
a hundred per cent guarantee about himself, he will no longer 
be a human being who has taken a vow but will have 
God Himself. It is possible for a human being to rise to such 
a state, but history docs not record the instance of any such 
person. Why should we die daily before we really die ? Why 
should we fear violating a vow before we have really violated 
it? It should be enough if we do not take a single step which 
would lead to its violation. What is it about which you feel this 
fear every day? Does your fear relate to Ramabin? Or to 
some other woman? Or merely to impure desire within you? 
Do you feel any other fear besides this? 

You- raise another question in your letter: Are you not 
morally falling by forcing yourseF to live with me because of the 
strength of your love for me? The question is pertinent and was 
worth asking. If, white you live with me, you dwell on sense- 
pleasures in your mind and only outwardly give an impression to 
other people of being a man of seF-control, you are certainly fall- 
ing and it is your duty to leave me, even if the Ashram ^ould 
go to ruin by your doing so. 

He who curbs the wgans of action but allows the mind to dwell on 
sense-objects — such a one, whdly deluded, is called a hypocrite.* 

Think over this verse in our spiritual dictionary. If it applies to 
you in any measure, you ought to leave me in order to save your- 
self firom hypocrisy. You know, don’t you, that it is charged agaxcot 
me that this is the result of people living with me. The instance 
of . . .* can perhaps be cited in support of this charge. 
however, you control the senses outwardly, that is, physically, and 
sue at the same time striving hard to control the mind too, and if 
living with me helps you in yotur striving, you should cling to tbe 
Mandir and to me like a ^irit clinging to a human being possessed 
by it. You alone can know what your real state is. 

But he, O Aquua, who, keeping all the senses iinrfiT ctmtiol of the 
e aga g a the crgans in karmayoga, without attachment^ that man eixda.^ 

>Bbi«KMdGibi,in.6 
^The Bame b being omitied. 
iBimmaad GitL TH. 7 
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This should bs my state and yours and of everybody else*!. 
But even such persons may fall. That is why, in the same chapter, 
Arjuna puts this question; 

Then what impels man to sin, O Vanhneya, even against his wiB, m 

thouj^ by force compelled?* 

Read Shri Krishna’s reply to this and think over this. After 
that, read and think over the immortal dialogue between Arjuna 
and the Lord towards the end of the sixth chapter, and then do 
what you wish. 

Narandas must have by now made up his mind. It will pain 
me if he leaves. But I have faith in him and believe that, 
wdiatever he does, he will do after mature deliberation. 

I really believe that Jamnadas will not leave the schoed. If 
he leaves, however, I will bear that too. 

It is no ordinary matter that the mcwal fall of . . .^ has been 
brought to light. Because of faith in his purity, many persons had 
remained pure. It is not surprising that a many should be 
shaken on his guilt being published. The event will have an efiSxt 
on his brothers in one way or another. PraUiudas is pure and as 
fiank-hearted as a child. The e%ct on him, thereiore, scans to 
have been good. Narandas and Jamnadas are men of the worid. 
I would not, therefore, be surprised if they are upset, tfam^, of 
course, I had not thought that the effect would be such on diem. 
I still hofjc that this effect will turn out to be tenqmrary. 

. . .’s future conduct, too, will produce profound effects. Ixt m 
bathe him in the purest love. 

I believe that now Santok will not leave Ae AAr a m . By 
giving Rukhi in marriage to Banarsffal, Ac luu displayed 
courage, Arewdness, firmness and devoAm to Ae nscs noiy of her 
husband, and made it certain Aat Ae cannot five anywhere dse 
but in the AAram. If yon examine M a g a nUr s life, poo 
Aat his pa A in life, too, was ahojgeAer anoosiBnan. Bfe hewed 
ha way Arough rocka, wi Aoot lettmg any of u kno w. EBs fesdts 
were Kmalayan, but his virtnes and his coonge overAadowed 
Aem and made Aem seem like partsdes of dnst. Do not oHnpace 
y ou r sel f wiA kfeganlal and feel dS^nritcd in any way. Ifag a nl a l 
Ad his work, yon have to do yoota. **Ose% own dhaima is Ae bcA 
fcr one, Aoiigh seenringly wiAont merit"* lAgudaTk age bns 
ended; we have now ento^ aaoAcx. 

» cue, m. as 

>T1w am is Ufeg mdndL 

xvm. «r 
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Have Navin and Dhiru left permanently or only for the 
summer holidays? Whatever it is, let us be content. Navin 
need not have gone for the holidays. 

I do believe that there is rnudi room yet for simplicity in 
our life at the Mandir. But I see that Ki^orelal’s analogy is 
incomplete. The children in Ville I^rle may be living in great 
simplicity, but they are not imprisoned by the chain of rules and 
may, therefore, be looked upon as living without self-controL 
Theirs is enforced simplicity. The labourers living near the A^ram 
live in still greater simplicity, but their simplicity has no value. 
Though you and I take milk every day, we deliberately abstain from 
uang many other things which are available to us and, therefwe, 
our life is simpler than that of the labourers. This is the principle 
of the matter. If, however, we get conceited because of this and 
believe ourselves on a higher pedestal, we shall fall. Oxnr duty is 
to emulate the involuntary simplicity of our friends, the labourers, 
and, till we have succeeded in reaching the ideal, to nurse the 
purer type of discontent in regard to ourselves. 

Do not let it trouble you whether the Mandir will remain fuD 
or become deserted. Remember the reply which Janak gave when 
fire had broken out in Janakpuri. After we have done our best 
to protect the Mandir and left not a single remedy untried for 
the purpose, we can say: ‘What matters it to us whether the 
Mandir goes up in flames or survives? It is His concern Who may 
destroy it with fire or save it, as He will.’ Hierefore, let tiiem 
who wish to leave do so and bear separation from them. 

It is midnight just now. Mosquitoes are plentifuL I have - 
not covered the bed with a mosquito-net. I got up at 12.45, 
conq>leted the diary and then started this letter at 12.55. I look 
at the wateh now and it is exactly 2 o’clock. I had been thinking 
after I got your two letters yesterday, and this letter is the resoH. 
It is for you alcme, but you are free to show it to- anyooe. 1 
should like you to show it to Mahadev, etc. But I would not mind 
it even if you did not show it to anyone. 

Bltsmgafimm 

Bafh 

ftom a photostat of tite Gujanti: GJ^. 5407 



276. LETTER TO GANGABEHJf VAIDTA 


April 27, 1929 

cm. GANGABEHN SENIOR, 

You seem to have stopped writing now. I must have letters 
from you, no matter wheAer they arc foolish, whimsical, ln«g er 
short, so long as you pour out your heart in them. 

Batu 

[From Gujarati] 

Baptau Pabo - 6: G. S. Gangabdumt, p. 24 


277. SILENT SERVICE 

I received the following letter* fromThahkar Bapa^ during my 
Andhra tour. 

1 envy this priest of the Dheds and preceptor of the Hiils. 
We are of the same age, but Hiakkar fopa’s body docs not 
demand the comforts ^ich my body does. I was somewbat 
priding myself on my capacity to withstand all the roaming 
about in Andhra and also having pity on n^self. I used to be 
hardx (m friends like DeshaUialta Ve^^ataf^yya and odiert far 
making me wander about so much. Fben I received diis letter 
which drove away my pride. Where is die comparison between 
camds cm the Sind desert and a car with sleeping tpaee on motor- 
able thou^ ioa§^ roads? 

But X have not published dm letter to diow my envy. Sedng 
Thakkar Bapa’s caiinel’s saddle I cannot gore np my liny car. 
Hie desert of Sind cannot persuade me to ibrsake the easy niacii 
of Andhra. 

The object in puhiidiing this letter is tn point ant what i fl ert 
service is. This alone duwdd be called true service. If wc wiA 

• Hat trandated liete. Tbe ciurru^pnmiet bad Ithmi aa aopHot vf Ws 
tmr of die b tfa r a t d cBmieb of Oidamt and SML m awanharof a naw 
wittee wt op fay &e Boailwy GmemmaOt tm aamBm 

dUUmofBbbaadl^iihBKlbcywndifa* Sm^dn 4fasmX.\lMiita 
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to estabKsh contacts with our brethren like the Bhils and others, 
we must take the cue from Thakkar Bapa. He likes the com- 
panionship only of tlie lame and the crippled; he cannot live with- 
out them. He finds comfort in following them. That is his vision 
of God; that is his food. 

May Thakkar Bapa live long, may his heritage endure for 
ever and may his tribe increase! I learned of the Government com- 
mittee only from this letter. It is excusable for him to be a 
member of even that committee. He remains detached even 
when he works on it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jitwajivariy 28-4-1929 


278. ABOUT THE MEERUT PRISONERS 

A firiend writes about the prisoners held in Meerut:^ 

The writer’s attitude does not seem proper to me. The 
Congress is like the sun. The sun. shines equally on those who 
condenm it and those who praise it The Congress claims to 
represent the thirty crores. It may have only 300 members and 
yet it would serve the thirty crores and run to their help. It 
does not treat any Indian as an enemy but helps all when they 
get into difficulties. So in my view the question of fiiendship or 
enmity towards the Congress does not arise here. But in what 
manner can the Congress help the Meerut prisoners or others like 
them?" The Congress can agitate for them, write about the matter. 
Their suflferings will rouse its wrath and, being more awakened it will 
win swaraj the sooner and open the locks of the prisoners’ cells. But 
it will not engage lawyers for them. It has not given up non- 
co-operation altogether. Such prisoners should not bother about 
dieir defence. If they arc jailed they should suffer imprison- 
ment If they themselves wish to engage lawyers, they may do 
as they please. If they cannot afibrd to do so and have fiiends^ 
these may help them. Or, those who, though members of the 
Congress, believe in engaging lawyers in such cases may 
he^ in their individual capacity. Hence, it is my view that the 
Gongreas should not take the trouble of engaging lawyers and so, 
on. Even if it wishes to do so, it lacks the strength to attend to 

^ the ietticr is not trandated here. Hie anrespoadent had questioDed tibe 
p po p o e ty of the Coogress trying to help all prisoners equally, whether they 
bdfeved is die Congress or oi^x)oed it. 
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all cases. We should have in the country lawyers like Manmohan 
Ghosh and Ghittaranjan Das who can handle such cases grads. 
It is their duty to take up such cases. The Congress should not 
have to pay lawyers’ and doctors’ fees at all. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajhan, 28-4-1929 


279. PARENTS' OPPOSITION 

A resident of Bombay writes:* 

This opposition means that the parents witiii to have swaiaj 
free of cost. They do not want to put up with a single incon- 
venience, and yet they may be wanting swaraj. Or, perhaps, they 
do not even want it So, if the resident of Bombay wishes it, he 
should humbly tolerate his parents’ opposition and stick to khadL 
A wearer of khadi simplifies his apparel to a great extent When 
he does this, he saves himself laundry expenses because he watiiet 
his clothes himself. I do admit that, if no change is Intw^t 
about, some more time will be required to wash khadi clodics. 
But a patriot does not take such difficulties into account I too 
believe that khadi is at present costly. He vdio wxdies to have 
it at a cheaper rate should himself spin. A man vho gets fi^t- 
ened when intimidated by Europeans should, at least finr riddiDg 
himself of such fear, wear khadi and travel first dass, and if a 
wearer of khadi is not permitted to enter a Government sduxd, he 
should abandon it. As long as there is in us &ar of die Jbao~ 
peans and fondness for their institutkais, swaraj is unattainable. 

[From Gujarati] 

Nasigum, 28-4-1929 


tHie fetter is not tnwnhtrd hcee. Tic corrr s pn s Kfc t lad an d Us 
pannls qp po i Bd Uadi becaase © it was dHodt to wa* dsAca m toey wo* 
ooane, (ii) die cost of a Uiai£ sari ms fear toaas Aat rf a fa«%a aaii sal 
(S) one we ariBg Uadi waaU not he adarittol to a Oaaaaad aAoal or sd- 
kaed toto a fiatHdaa o wapatawi t rrBmjsiig a Bs wpca a p ia w ai rr . Hc^ 
mm it one nose Uadi at loaM^ oae had to pat on aattaadt slatl aaldde. 



280. THE suzerain AND VASSALS 

Sfari Kakalbhai has asked a number of questions which I give 
below along with answers to them:^ 

It only remains to free the States of British hegemony. 
History teaches that after the fall of the suzerain, the feudatory 
rulers thriving under his protection do not remain as they were. 
Fighting among themselves, some of them perish while others 
emerge stronger. If the sovereign was tyrannous, then after his fall 
some of the surviving feudatories reform themselves. Here of 
course the idea is that sovereign authority will pass to Britidi 
India; that is to say, if British India attains real freedom, it will 
have so much power that, notwithstanding the Butler Committee 
report, the Princely States will have to follow suit whether they 
want to or not. 

I should think I know well enough the state of rottenness in 
the Princely States.^ In the past they might have been able to do 
what they liked, but today flieir decadence is sustained only under 
the wing of the Sovereign. When the master is there we need not 
enumerate the faults of a slave. Shri Kakalbhai can rest assured 
that the Empire knows the rottenness of the Princely States better 
than he does himself. Kakalbhai has two eyes to see with, the Empire 
has a thousand. If, nevertheless, it tolerates the rottenness of the 
Princely States it is itself guilty of it. It is notorious that the 
Empire gets the Princely States to perpetrate misdeeds which it 
is itself ashamed of or afeid to commit. The rule is that a leader 
or master is responsible for a thing done by his representative cr 
assistant If I tolerate someone committing a theft in the Udyoga 
Mandir, it is as good as my having committed it myself. 

The questioner has to some extent answered his own question.^ 
The old situation is not likely to repeat itself in the futmx 

**Ihc questkxis are not translated here. In the first questkin, ic ferraig 
feo a statanent by Gandhiji that he deadred the destructi(»i of the 
Emp i re , but tibftt there was stih a postibility o£ rdkarms m. Princely States, 
comipoodent had adeed whether there was any evil in the British whiih 

it fit &r destruetko, that was not to be found in the Princely St ay. 

® This was in reply to the question whether he was r^t in tiunka^ 
that the psevafizog oonditioDs in the States did not fill Gandhiji with iwH g* 
aatiGsi becaoae he did zx>t know their evils well enou^. 

^ The Said that pcincipaHties tended to be tyran* 

mam mad eppnwve. If fiicre were no British power would the sitoatiem hy 
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because the conditions have changed. All the independent States 
mentioned in history were not bad. In the histcay of all pet^de 
Ramas as well as Ravanas exist. Even our experience today teOs 
us that all Princely States are not uniformly bad. Some are very 
good, indeed, and if there were no bad Enq>ire over them, they 
would have become very much better. Had there been no Empire 
the rotten States of today would not have existed at all or their chaos 
would be marked by ebb and flow. Today there are difficulties 
in climbing higher, but there are none in going down under Ac 
protective umbrella of Ae Empire. 

The answer to Ais question* is not as easy to give as Ac 
questioner believes. I myself do not quite know vAat “feudalism” 
means and, if the questioner claims Aat he does, I am not prepared 
to concede Ae claim. I am not even willing to believe that “inqte- 
rialism” and “capitalism” are included in “feudalism”. It is not 
true Aat everyAing about “feudalism” is bad and that democratic 
government is Ae paragon of purity. Now o{ course all have been 
placed on Ae potter’s wheel. It is to be seen which will come 
out a pitcher and which a jar. Ncht is succession by birA always 
bad; all chosen successcars are not incarnations morality. We 
find good and bad men among Popes; Acre are diamonds as weD 
as charcoal among Shankaracharyas; all American Presdcnfs were 
not made of gold, some were certainly of clay. 

BritiA power is not an inAvidual; it is a system.^ The tyslcxa 
by which it is exercised has mined Tudia and is mining it fivAcr. 
Hence, I wiA destraction of Aat system; why only 1, ahnort all 
oS us vrish it. By Princely States we mean inAvidnab. There is 
scape fw reicHrm in man, hence also in tiu Princs^ States. If 
Aere were no Empire which sni^ported Aeir autocracy, the sub- 
jects of Ae States would have be» able to secure many ri^ts fcr 
titemsehtes. It is dear tiiat refcrm cannot be dftefeed w^ mdb 
ease in Ing States as in Ecinedy Statei^, becaoK tiicse are n s m l L 
This is not, Aerefbre, to snggeit Aat States mnt be broken 
up into small States, bat 1 am Aowing advantiqpe «f smaBnem 
of Ae small States. Some ex per im cnti wfakii BritiA Unffia camnt 
easily cany omt can be oooveineiidy nndertaben by Ae Itnody 
States. For exnssplev prohibition, icfeniieieBnis^BcirKwaryrefatatt 

ai WMnw to lAIA "hapoArikaif’ sad “cinilAarf*. Ae lAnrif 
Smw An 'mmiimiiml *1fiMAAnr; M rot Aroro to he AaStofai; 

AnriMnroilwSirotosftoroiiAnliyliAlnnMtaatori to? 

syito WM ia Hfiy to wi^paMlsn as to how GawUp wodU dMh«Ah 
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in Hindu law, social reform, small-scale banking, dairies owned 
not by individuals but by the community, all these and others 
can be tried out in Princely States if the Empire is favourable. It 
is my Srm belief that there is infinite scope for progress in 
Princely States, that is, on the part of their rulers. And why 
should we find fault wth the rulers and not at all with their suIh 
jects? Of course, by ‘subjects’ I mean in this context ‘politicians’. 
If this class can show more of courage and less of flattery, if it 
can be less selfish and more concerned with public good, it is in a 
position to reform the Princes. They are the hands and feet of the 
Princes. Who does not know that if his hands and feet refuse 
to move, the poor Prince will become a cripple? The interests 
the rulers and the ruled are identical. The rulers have today 
learnt to live in England or Paris; else their England would be a 
hillock in their State and the money spent on their luxuries would 
be spent among their subjects. Their power to do evil has limits, 
their power to do good has none. As for the Empire, wherever 
I turn I see lies, fraud, arrogance, tyranny, drunkenness, gambling, 
lechery, plunder' by day and by night and Dyerism. All are sacri- 
ficed at its altar. Its benefits are only apparent. It lives for its 
trade, it will die in trying to safeguard it. None should miscon- 
strue these strong words. The Western civilization which passes 
for civilization is disgusting to me. I have given a rough picture 
of it in Hind Swaraj.^ Time has brought no change in it. It is 
not my purpose even to imply that everything Western is bad. 
I have learnt a lot from the West. There are a number of pure 
and holy men there. I have many friends in the West. But vdiat 
the Westerners worship under the name of civilization is a golden 
vessel.* I find that the questioner and others have been dazzled by 
its ^tter. 

KnaUy, Indian Princes will not reform themselves if we criti- 
cize them. The more we scratch the greater will be the itching. 
So they will go to their Sovereign and seek an ointment. The 
questioner must have fully digested the Butler Committee’s repost. 
Why does he then favour the protection of the Empire? If tiat 
fvotective umbrella disappears, he will not, he cannot, fight against 
firee India. 

Hence, I would take what I can from the Princely States by 
supplication, and by launching satyagraha against them if I have 
the strength to do so. If I have no other power, if they diaegard 
my supplication, I would have patience and set about uprooting 

VoLX,Fp. 6-68. 

*A nfeceoGc to the lAapamAti, 15 
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the primary cause, that is, iJie Empire. Indian Rinccs are like 
us, they are the products of this land, they have the faults wdiich 
we have and we should cultivate the charity to grant diat they 
may have even the good qualities which we ourselves have. From 
what I saw at the Antyaja school to which I paid a surprise visit 
with the Thakore Saheb of Morvi, I derived much consolation. 

There is one point in Shri Kakalbhai’s questions with whidh 
I ani not able to deal. If it is bis final verdict that the rule of 
even the best Indian Princes is worse than that of the Enqnre, all 
my answers would be in vain. For then there would stand bet- 
ween him and me the Chinese Wall of difference of prindpies. 
I have remained an optimist, Kakalbhai it woidd seem has berame 
a pessimist. I have faith in human nature, ELakalbhai would seem 
to have none. Assuming that he is not such a cynic I have been 
moved to answer his questions. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfaoafivan, 28 - 4-1929 


281. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, VIZAGAPATAM* 

Afril 28, im 

I thank you all fen* the addresses of welcome and fiir die 
contribution you have made towards die Khadi Fund. I aim 
offer my thanks to the Bengali sister who has ju’caented me widi 
these gold ornaments. Mention is made in one dF your addresKt 
of the arrest of Maulana Mahomed Ali in the year 1921 by die 
GovemxuBot and it is that Eict that has bstmih*^ honoor to yam- 
town whkh we can never fiaget. Yo« have aim refemd in yam 
address to the advice I then gave yon, which was mainly on dnee 
points— db not get angry with the Ckmemment, popnlaiiw die 
wse of and woih ter intetHmomnnal amity. Yon have 

staled that dum^ Vi»gapatam is one of dw biggest districts 
in the pnmnoe and is coming into prominen^ it is one of die 
poorest districts. Yet there are in your district sevcsral rich 
samindars and landhads. Even though there are asany fiicilitics 
in your district for the developmimt and popularimtion of lhaddar, 
I regret to find fore^ doth still Bourishing here. 

In one of your addresses you have mentioned that you wfll 
be ready for swaraj in the year ISQO. What I have to aaytoyoa 

* Gsndi^ SPohB m Hisdi. Tfcs speech wss lendesed iato Tcfapi bf 
■Mb VeBkatsjppsyya. 
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in the same ^irit is, that you should not wait till the year 1930^ 
but must be getting ready even now. If you are sleeping now) 
you will find no opportunities when you wake up in the year 
1930. You must be up and doing even from now. Do not wait 
for tomorrow. 

Referring to the boycott of foreign cloth, you have requested 
for help from the Ak hil Bharat Charkha Sangh. I request you 
to formulate a scheme in a business-like manner an/j forward it 
on to the Akhi l Bharat Charkha Sangh for its acceptance. Only 
let your scheme be indicative of success and you will no 
deaith of help. 

Another thing I want to impress upon you is that you ahmiM 
strenuously endeavour to banish the drink evil from out of die 
land. If you are sincerely and seriously bent upon rining away 
with the drink evil, the Government will certainly have to Ivn/i 
to your will and do what you want; and a colossal attempt on the 
part of the people in this respect is absolutely necessary. The Tn«<ian 
National Congress has passed a resolution that wherever the drink 
evil is rampant, there must be a sincere attempt on the part of the 
people to eradicate it; and for this purpose, the people throo^- 
out the length and breadth of India, from the Himalayas to Chipe 
Comorin, including Mahomedans, Hindus, Parsis and all the 
other communities, must unite. Even among Hindus, I find 
several communities quarrelling among themselves, and if we 
want to do away with all the existing evils, we must aU necessarify 
unite. 

Li one of your addresses you have made mention of the 
Hindi language and that propaganda in this respect must be on a 
larger scale ; and with that I fully agree. I have travelled throig^- 
out the country, and I have come to the conclusion that, if we afl 
learn Hindi, we will be a step nearer swaraj. I have traveled 
throughout &e Andhra Desha, and by the grace of God, instead rf 
iectoring in English, I am speaking in Hindi. In &e villagies 
nobody can rmdostand me if I were to speak in English. Tlien! . 
are many words in Hindi which are spoken in the Telugu langoagie 
and which you can easily understand. And hence you have to 
pnmunence to the teaching of Hindi in your schools. I do not: 
aA you to neglect Telugu; but work for Hindi, because Hn£, 
j^adar in Andhra Dedra is a way of attaining swaraj fin IndBhJ : 

Now, coming to the point, I am bent upon doing some wmli , 
irf a *bania’. Wherever I mi^t have been touring, I have not; 
fty g at to* . nay *bania’ work. However much you mi^t give 
yoa w31 not easily be able to satisfy Dandranarqyaaa fin, out of 
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thirty crores of people in the country, over ten crcEres have not 
even a single meal per day. You cannot expect a sannyasi who is 
begging on their behalf, to easily satisfy his hui^. You have 
mentioned that Vizagapatam is a poor place. You also say that 
you have many zamindars in your district. Then, as a ‘bania’ I 
am entitled for a share in their riches. If I caimot sell to these 
zamindars such gold articles which this Bengali sister has given 
me, to whom can I sell them? 

You have presented your addresses in nice and endianting 
ivory boxes. I am not entitled to keep such fanrinaring articles 
for myself, and X have no place to keep them. Such articles " u s tf 
be kept in the houses of the rich. So I beseech that all diose 
who have not previously contributed to the lUiadi Fond dKmld 
give a suitable return for these articles and take them badk. Yon 
have also given me some khaddar articles which I am now pat- 
ting up for auction. A Bengali sister has given me two praaom 
gold bracelets; does not any Andhra suter give me anythii^? In 
the struggle for swaraj, women, all women, have an equal duure of 
responsibility with men. X request that yoa will all main tain 
^ence just as you have (kme tili now, so that I nuf^t pat iq» 
these articles for auction. 

7 %* Nauk, 304-1929 

m. TSLBGXAM TO XdRJM}AS GANDHI 

Afril 29, 1929 

Naxamdas 

Ashkah 

SABABHA'n 


CaBBTAINI.Y LEAVE ASHKAJC. 

GOD BLBSI 

YOU WVAT- 

EVER 

YOU 

DO. 

SUGGEST 

OONfULTATlON 

nAKinuLAi* 

AND 

XX)ING 

KHADX 

WORK. 

jahnadas 

HAT NOT 

OOHB 

DURING 

THIS 

HURRiaAMK TRTXIfG 

TOUR* HR 

OAN 

JOIN 

BOM&A.Y 

2Sbd. 

msamwbuje 

WRHR. 

Bath 


Ftom tile orignud: C.W. 7732. Oonrtesy: Nanadas Gaadin 



283, LETTER TO SATIS CHAJIDRA DAS GUPTA 


ViZAGAPATAU, 

April 29, 1929 

M7 DEAR SATIS BABU, 

I am at a point nearest you in this tour. We are at Vizag 
and do not leave before Wednesday morning. 

I like your programme about self-contained khadi. Oh! if 
it works effectively. It solves the question of boycott far more 
effectively than anything else. 

How is Hemprabha Devi? How is Tarini? How are yon 
yourself? More when I have a little leisure. 

Bapo 

Fnxn a photostat: GJT. 1604 


284. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


April 29, 1929 

COED. UUtA, 

I have time only to send you love and wish you welL You 
must regain your original vitality. 

This is a seaside place. 

Bafu 

From the or^^oal: G-W. 5368. Courtesy; Mirabdbn 


285. LETTER TO JAWAHABLAL NEHRU 

April 29, 1929 

MY DEAR JAWAHAR, 

I never get the time to write to you. I have gone throitl^ 
the Bareilly report. It says nothing, so far as I can sec, abont 
the prospect of khadi. Have you read it? What do yon propose 
about it? ^ * 

As fiMT the tour, you would arrange as you think best. Ra- 
biindas wrote an urgent letter. I have told him I dionld be 
ready to go after 10th June and that he should fix the pit^jramBie 
lA €oii8iilta.tio]i wtib you* 
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_ V 

This tour is somewhat trying but I am taking it very, wdl - 
indeed. 

I saw a summary of your speech on the tomb * — 1 it. 

Tmn, 

BjUV 

[PS.] 

My tour programme has been sent to you. 

Gandfai-Ndmi Papen, 1929. Oomtesy : Ndbra Ifanorial liiMew and 
Lil»aiy 

286. LETTER TO BALSRISHHA SHAVE 

4^ 29, 1929 

CEDE. BAZJStBHKA, 

I hope you are at peace widi yDorseUl Do not if 

someone has stolen your watch. Since we have discovered thievery 
amoa^ ouneives we dundd not wonder that other cases of thefts 
have been occorring. Stealing Is a dhease like the }dague. Do not 
undertake a fast b^nse stHooetme has told a lie. For a fast, too, 
a certain atmo^here is necessary. Do your wmrk and do not be 
disturbed by any excitement around you. Instead id drang any- 
thing which may make your body weak, see that it becomes strong. 

I wanted to write to Surendra, too, something to this He 

should now take the hint firom this letter. 

Bara 

Fn»n a ixipy of the Gtqarad: G.W. 802. Courtesy: BalkrUuia Bbufc 

287. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHl 

[April 29, I92SJP 

i sri l riA GAyfL A i T jj 

Your letters bring fresh news every day. When a war is 
going on, that is bound to happen. Life is an unending war. 
Sunk in ignorance, we believe that it is not so. It is all to the 
good that the . . .* episode has made us more awaro of the war. 
I have sent a wire to Narandas to tell him that he may gi 9 >> 

*SHp for ‘bomb’? 

3 jp^r^ the i^zeoce to the telegram to Narandas Gandhi winch ww 
OB ths date 

3 The name is being omitted. 


4»20 
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taialy leave.* I have sent a simUar wire to Ra mm'kla l. You will 
probably see the wire to RamniklaL It would be good if he acts 
as I have suggested in the wire. 

My ad\ice to you is this: let them who wish go. We have 
pressed people as best we could to stay on; we have gone far 
to make compromises. Make this one change immediately. Rent 
out some part of the Ashram land and lay down no rules to res- 
trict its use. We should trust in the goodness of those whom we 
know firom experience. They and we should be bound by one 
month’s notice on either side. Budhabhai is subject to no res- 
triction of rules, and still we like him as a neighbour. We should 
believe the same about those to whom we rent the land. We may 
not give the facility of proviaons from our store, etc., to any 
person who comes along and starts living. If that friend from 
Vadaj maintains a store on his own responsibility, by all means 
let him run it. If he does so, we shall stop our store and buy 
provisions from him. This, however, is for you to consider. 

I should like it if the entire management of the go^la 
is independent of the Udyoga Mandir or the Ashram. We may 
set apart for it the necessary land and give it on nominal rent. 
Let Pamerkar then run it on his own rc^nsibility. “On his own 
responsibility” means that he himself will have to think about the 
rules for its running. As for money, he may enjoy all the facilities 
which are available today. He will, however, be free to employ 
men of his own choice. He may, if he wishes, appoint a committee 
to help him. In other words, he may take up the work if he is 
ready to dedicate himself to the dairy. He should supply milk, etc., 
to the Ashram and to others if he can manage. If any of the per- 
sons vho belong to the Ashram wish to work with him, they may. 
Some should join even in order to help him. It should be kit 
to Pamerkar’s choice whether or not he should continue to live 
as an inmate of the Ashram. If you vdsh, you can make this 
change before I return there. You will require for that purpose 
the consent of the Gow-Service Society. But there will be no 
(tifficulty in getting it. 

It does not matter if, as a result of this, the scope of the 
Mandir becomes smaller. It would not matter even if it ^oidd 
break up altogether. I shall not feel ashamed in publidung any 
part cd* this. Truth is never ashamed itself anywhere in the 
world. When truth feels ashamed of itself, you may be sure that 
it b not truth but falsehood. 


p. S08. 
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If, by acting thus, you find yourself left alone, do not fi«I help- 
less. Do then what the captain of a ship does. He first ices every- 
body else sinking and then drowns himself^ or, if any part can be 
saved, he saves it and himself along with it. If he cannot save 
himself, all sinL 

There is no room here for feeling that these who leave are 
bad and those who remain are good. Your conclusion that you 
can remain only if you are better than Klahadev is wnmg. If he 
does not have the strength to remain, he may leave. If you have 
that strength, you may remain. There can be no competition in 
this matter. 

Never think that you would be hmting me by anything you 
do. I shall feel the least hurt if everybody acts according to his 
strength. 

Do vdiat you think necessary about the women’s section. If 
diey can remain, so much the better. If they cannot, I have al- 
ready si^gested to you that they should be set Take diat 

as a standing instruction. 

Bare 


From a photostat of the Gtyarati: SJK. 11792 


288. LETTER TO JfARAJfDAS GAJfDHI 

Stima Dttf lAprU 29, I92Sf\* 

cm NAKAKDAS, 

I have sent a wire to you. You are leaving die Adiram, but I 
am sure you are not giving up khadi? I have, therefere, suggested 
diat you diould take up some wwk with Shankeiial. 1 have 
written today to Chhaganlal and made a suggestion about die 
Aduam. If you can stay on in accordance with it, |dease do so. 
The snare inqwrtant thing, however, is this. So wiEl give 
peace to your soul and you will have my bkaai^ in diat. Pam- 
diottam lives with me aiod I should like it if he widMs to oonti- 
noe. 

Bburo 

IWtom Gigarad] 

ftav-fr JM Jtfmwiii rwilsr 


-Dwt 1. pu SC 



289. LETTER TO PURUSHOTTAM GANDHI 

April 29, 1929 

CHI. PCRTISHOTTAH, 

I have your letter. In fact, I had been awaiting it. I liic 
your idea of going to Morvi. Do you require any letter of re- 
commendation to anyone there? Try the experiment during the 
time that I am away. And if you still do not improve, you ^ould 
go with me to Almora. From Almora, I shall be returning to 
the Ashram. I have decided to spend the months of July and 
August at the Ashram. We will then try fasting for you. 

I have missed your birthday. Your letter took six days to 
reach me. May you live long and may your good aspirations be 
fulfilled. I remember every day your recitations firom the GHa and 
your bhajans. 

Blasu^t fim 
Bapo 

From the Giqarati: C.W. 896. Courtesy: Narandas Gandhi 


290. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 

same Day [April 29, 1929]^ 

GHI. VASCriIA.TI, 

I have yoiu: letter. Since Gangabehn helps you in your work, 
3rou may, if you like, take up the responsibility of the women’s 
section. However, you diould not do it because of my letinr. 
In the letter, I only explained to you your duty. But I have 
such faith in you that I would remain satisfied with whatever ymt 
contribute. All these years I have been only taking work firom 
you, haven’t I? If T gave you anything as a father .to his daugh- 
ter, there is nothing so remarkable about it. Yon, however, 
ccmtributed money on the very day you adopted me as your 
father. Ihe satyagraha pledge is one that cannot be forgotten. 
Your contribution of money has no value in my eyes. In that way 
1 have derived several women of their possessions. 1 am mtt 

t Qandhqi met Satyavxti on Apcil 23. It appean dds letter was wnttOB 
at the foBomriag Mcsiday. 
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Sony for that, and do not even remember clearly many of these 
occasions. During this tour 1 took away &om one Satyavad who 
had been recently widowed all her jewellery, and I felt no com- 
punction in doing so. But would she take a pledge and keep it? 
It would be very good if she did. On the o&er hand, nnee you 
have the strength to keep your pledge, I do not let you skep 
but keep you constantly awake to your duty. That was my only 
intention in the letter. If you force yourself to do anything be- 
cause of that letter and spoil your health or otherwise slacken 
and fall behind in your work, you will have to hear bitter words 
from me. 

Bitamp fim 
Bapd 

Fram a photoctat of the Gujarati: G.W. S53. Courtesy: Vaaunati Pandit 


291. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

AfrU 29, 1929 

BHAJBHBl KADHAVp, 

I have not heard from you for some time. I interpret tiiis 
to mean that you are in tolmbly good health. If you write to 
me at Tuni, the letter will take the least time to reach me. 

Moeuuumis 

Ftaca a photostat of the Gujarati: GJN. 6778 


292. LETTER TO GJLHGABEWf 

Atnl29, 1929 


aas. OAXGABEHK ZAVEU, 

Treat this letter u intended fcr all the women tibesc. 

You and Vasumati have taken tqp Ae mpon n hiH ty for Ac 
women’s lectkm. In tins, 1 see mxe your love towa r d s aae tiian 
your own wirih and abilitf . If tiut be so I pray tiiat God may 
grant you the will and die stree^gtii. Be tisat as it may, you dundd 
:inulertalEe nodiii^ beyond your sbnes^^tii. 

The Ashram as a whole, which inck od cs die w o osen alao, has 
been passing throngh a severe test I have wr itt en to Cfohagan- 
lal to say that tiwse who whh am live separately. It irmahis to 
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llie chief dates of my tour arc: 

30th Vizagapatam 

May 2 Tuni 

3 Pithapiiram 

4 Samalkot 

5 Ramachandrapuram 

8 Rajahmundhry 

10 Nellorc 

16 Chittoor 

22 Adoni m route to Bombay 

Yeaa, 

Mohandas 

Firom the Bmdi: C.W. 6167. Goartesy: G. D. Birla 


295. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, VIZAGAPATAM 

AptU 30, 1929 

I thank you for the contributions you have made for die 
Khadi Fund. There is one thing which you should all well re- 
member, namely, that you should seriously put into practice what 
you state in your addresses. I am immensely pleased with the 
address of the Os-operative Spinning and Weaving Society. 
Ibis insdtution is an ideal institution and is unique of its kin^ 
No doubt, there are co-operative societies in several places, such 
as in Mysore. But the ^leciality of this Society is that it contains 
every kind of worker and that the workers share in the profits. I 
win get your address translated into several languages in the counr 
try and have it broadcast in every place. I feel confident that 
dus Society can achieve much in the economic regeneration of the 
country if it carries on like this and enlarges the scope of its work. 
I pray that all of you who are now wearing fcareign cloth will <Hice 
for all renounce it. It is an evil and a riiame from which at the 
earfiest j^osrible moment we riiould be purified. Wipe out the 
sl^ma that we are so he^Iess that other nations have to dodie 
us. Eradicate die drink evil which is another shame in this land. 
Bodi these are the cause of our backwardness and weakness. Un- 
tovdbalniity should fay all means be remo^^. Hindus and hhs- 
fims dioold live like farotheis because we have a common object 
to athieve. There rauA be intser-commiinal amity. Then, what- 
t:VBr roponribiKty moi have frir the attainment sivaraj for India, 
dhe same rfayooribility have wucobr aim. 1 sincerely believe that 



UETXEK TO UUSBNADAI SIS 

women can do more for khaddar propaganda than men. I pny 
to God that He would give you sufficient light to guide you in the 
proper path for the attainment of the salvation of India, the reali- 
zation of your strength and the coming a firee nation. 

rhe Hindu, 2-5-1929 


296. LETTER TO KRJSWfADAS 

Camp, Amakapauj, 
Muf 1, 1929 


MV DEAK ElUSHNADAS, 

1 have your letter. It has not brought me satisfaction. Satis 
Babu should never have recommended the waiving of the debts 
due by Bam Binod.* The waiving can only be done by the Asso- 
ciation. If Bam Binod disputes the amounts due, it is a nutter 
for investigation. But seeing that he conducted a private busi- 
ness and had a loan on extraordinarily favourable terms, surely 
he must not now ask for remianon of the debt due by him. He 
has been generous, but at whose cxpetau? And he admits that 
the entries collect by Narandas represoat profits. Surdy a 
business that tiiowed such handsome profits cannot plead inabi- 
lity to pay. Nor had Ram ffinod ever, so far as I reo^ect, wanted 
before now dUschargc fiom his oUigations. On the contrary he 
said repeatedly in his letters as also before me personally dut he 
expected to discharge those oUigations by such and such date, 
which has always shilled. 1 therdbre think that the least diat he 
can do is to discharge the debt. 

Nor am I satisfied with die profit entries that have been 
made. There is undoubtedly a deare to conceal the prtffits. 

I »^all go (ibeper into Dwija Rrasad’s allq^ed statemcsit.^ 

Does Ram Binod want now to give any further e xj ^n a tion 
about the entries or about die defat, i^, I am ready to defiver my 
opinion if he has nothing further to my. 

I hc^ Guruji is now entirdy See fiiom die pain in hk rif^t 
arm. 

Ram Binod has writimi to me about die first volume of die 
Smu MmAt. I do not think that dure will be any dfficnlty 

1 VUt PPL I7-2IL 

tit ww sttood Mor toe arUtnUn toal^ at toe Itee d gwim <haaqRet 
dato wiKto toL 5^ M bra ewtoM la aaetocr toap. 
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in getting Ganesan or Mohanlal of Tomg India office to consent 
to part with a number of copies of the &st volume as against an 
equal number of the second volume. But the real thing is if it 
is transferred it will be . . 

From a microfilm: SJ^. 14900 


297. LETTER TO ABBM TYABJI 

Camp, Anakapaixi, 
Maj> 1, 1929 

liy DEAR BHRKR.,2 

I have your letter. Did anything in my letter suggest that yisi 
had been neglecting Salah*? He certainly never gave that imprefr- 
sion to me. On the contrary, when I went for him for not 
brining his position to your notice, he, if I remember rightly, said 
that he did not want to worry you and that he wanted to solve 
his difficulties himself, which of course was quite good. It was 
because I realized that it was hopeless for him to extricate him- 
self without your assistance that I got his permimion to mentkm 
his difficulties to you. I know that you have been an exenq>lary 
and generous parent, indeed from my point of view even indulr 
gent. I am glad you have written to him and if he comes to India 
I shall certainly hope to take my siiare in the consultations about 
shaping his future. 

Yokts Bw c tnfyf 
FsLLOW-BtetSR 

Abbas Tvabji, Esq,. 

Baroda Camp 

From a photostat: 9566 


* The letter it iscoixqdete in the somoe. 

was the farm of gnedeg otod beltieeB flawrihiji and Ae addicaiM. 
*Addf«BBe*s aae 



298. INTERVIEW TO ABED 


UtQ 1, 1929 

When I saw you, my heart actually leapt with joy and 1 really tfaoi^t 
of Christ when I contemplated your consecration to the service of 
I have specially come to ask you what you think of Christ. 

GAJiDH^: I consider Christ as one of the great teachers of 
the world. Beyond that I have not gone. 

Is there any other kind of salvadon ^nrt from Chrises way? 

These things are to be taken figuratively and not literally. 
Christ, no doubt, said: “I am the way,” etc., but he abo said: 
“The letter killeth.” Any teacher could say what Quist has said. 
After all, Christ is a common noun and Jesus Christ swans Jesa 
the Anointed. Any teacher \riio has dedicated his life to die ser- 
vice of God and humanity and attained to complete purity can 
say that. The Giia said the same thing. 

Have you any spedal jdan of sabstian? 

My knowledge I derive fitim all the scriptures. What greater 
salvation does man need than the attainment of absolute purity 
in self-sacrifice and service? 

Is not Jesus Christ the only sinless one? 

What do we know of the wfatde life cK Christ? Apart fium dm 
years his life as given in the four gospels of the Mew Teriament 
we know nodiing cS the rest of his life. As a man well versed in 
the Bible, you ou^t to have known that Christ b, no doubt, one 
cd* those wdio attained sinlessness. These are, after all, not matters 
to be a^ed by the intellect but to be feb by die heart. All 
this is not f«r debate. 

Th HmAi, S-M929 



m SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, ANAKAPALLI 


M(^ 1, 1929 

I thank you heartily for your welcome addresses, your purse 
and the precious ornaments which you have presented me to be 
used towards the Khadi Fund. I am glad to see so many of you 
today offering your mite to the poor of this land by asking them 
to q)in and weave cloth for you. It is not possible for me to 
keep with me all these valuable ornaments and articles, and so 
I will put them up for auction here and I know the rich people 
here would purchase them and give me the money. You know 
the production and wearing of khaddar form the best and simplest 
means of attainment of our national goal. It is the duty of tiie 
rich as well as the poor to do something for the national cause. 
You referred in your address to the efforts of a local worker feu the 
production of khaddar which has enabled some poor people to 
supplement their slender earnings besides providing an opportn- 
nity to purchase khaddar locally at a reasonable price. I offer 
him my thanks and widi you would all follow his lead and assist 
him. For remember, he has set the pace for freedom in this 
town. Help him and clothe yourseff without waiting for Man- 
chester. You have also stated that khadi work is being hampered 
for want of sufScient money. In a place like this, witii so many 
prosperous merchants, khaddar production and propaganda 
ought not to suffer for want of hinds. Perhaps you nii^t not 
have money just at present. Khaddar work or^ht not to suffer 
for want df funds if there is enough sincerity of effort on your 
part I will do what I can to assist you. After all money is a 
ntiruMT omaderation. If khaddar WOTk suffers in any place, un- 
derstand that it is not for want of money but for want of energy 
and ancerity cS effort on our part, for lack of the spirit aS free- 
dom. 

Ihere are here arrangements now for the burning of foreign 
doth. It is a very holy deed because you bum away the shame 
of ‘fereign-clothed nation’ and I would request you to maintain 
the ^[^t of it Always keep in mind the font pillars of swaraj. 
Wear only khaddar, eradicate the drink and drug evils, remove 
untoochalafity, and wiwk fiw Hindu-Muslim unity and intcr- 
fOHM i iwaAl teni^. fhymaal training is essential fiw our natkatal 
•■IwliAaBi, awi aloiig nidi It sfaoold go oar mental devdojanent 
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and spiritual enlightenment. I beg of you to give me all you can 
-whether it be money, jeweb or other articles. 

The Hindu, 3-5-1929 


300. m AHDHRA DESHA [-Ui] 

The current week’s itinerary with the takings are as follows: 

19- 4-1929— Kavuru, Rs. 1,582-7-Oj BbuHpadi, 1,116-7-0; RepaOe, 

3,008-9-9; Nalluriwaripalcm, 5000-0; SuTcpalU, 1,116-00; Oako- 
peta, 10-9-0; Vdlatur, 116-00; Bhattiprohi, 810-1-5; Kwa gih , 
116-0-0; Govada, 1,358-0-0; Pepami, 1164W); B odaqaad u , 196-00; 
Mopanu, 902-64; Nalhiru, 1160-0; GudavalE, 11600. 

20- 4-1929— Anaatavaram, R*. 1,187-8-0; Tiuaulurn, 11600; Kcapa, 

116-8-0; Ipuru, 116-00; Jampani, 776-9-0; Peda pn di , 1,11600; 
Miscellaneous, 44-24; Pedaravuni, 432-00; Venwni, 11600; 
Tuiumdla, 732-00; Aairutaliiru, 99900; Ydafami, 6000; 
Panchalavaram, lOOOO; Ghavavaripaleai, 11600; Teaai, 
2,384-6-11 (Rs. 117 Lali^ Fund); Evaoi, 1,11600; CSicteak, 
644-20. 

21.4-1^9 ^Munag^sadu and Gundahpadu, 62-80; NudwqwAA 

12600; Narasanwpeta, 1,00000; Eail^aatB, 11600; kCKd- 
laneous, 12-80; ResUachinda, 1,197-4-H^; Chdbrafe, 606; Mil»- 
pala, 1,771-10-9; Farimatied value of jewds in Gmttm Dirtnet, 
2,00(M)-0. 

234-1929— Guntuni, Rs. lOOOO (R*- 25 Lalip Fund). Wea* Godavari 
District: Vasaathvada, 606100; Pod^wAi, 1,417-90; Finia 
koHu, lOOOO; Kalaparu, 134-120; Vadurn, 5S2-00; Htee, 
5,232-7-10; Chatapami, 1,11600. 

24-4-1929-Senivann>eiB, Rs. 1561-6; Waatyaiai, 317-00; Niik^paB, 
11900; ZXiaiuuyi«adan, 1,1244-6; Esrinoakri vah* rf jnads i» 
to riw nooo of 244-*29, 2^)0000. 

Total vp to date Rs. l,11^53-9-7|. 

Immediately oa my arrival I told Desfcabhakta K nnd a 
tappayya and other co-workers diat die 

with the tour diould be reduced te a Tnimmu m w tto « diey 
were to be deducted from die oo B ect w wn as X fawM sL srw 

previous tours they were, dief duwld be nigea to 
fay me. The wcukera told inedsatdm ^»iw i m» *?.. ?*v***~ 

ed ftmn the collections as the local Gon|^ Cuww M ** 

funds in their coffers and if they made special *”* * * ?” 

of the reoc|rtiOO, it would be m > iwich t a t eu fiona Ae ooiloc4io*tta 
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I therefore advised confirmation by me. The workers accqited my 
advice and it seems to be working satisfactorily. 

I give the first bill of e^nses that has already mmo into my 
hands: 

( 1 ) Fare of Motor-cars 

New Ford for 31 days from 17th March to 16th 
April at Rs. 12 a day for B. P. Sitaraxmah, M. 

Krishnarao, C. BL V. Narasinham all over the dis- 
trict Rs. 372-04) 

(2) Old Rugby car for 10 days at Rs. 10 a day for 


luggage and other rough work 1004)4) 

(3) Taluq work car charges 

1 . Divi Island; Chevrolet car from 25th March to 

15th April 2404M) 

2 . Devarakota work G. Brahmayya for 5 days 91-84) 

3. Devarakota east K. Anjaneyulu 954 ) 4 ) 

4. Gudivada B. Anjaneyulu 5 g 4 ) 4 ) 

(4) During the visit 

One Dodge car extra for 5 days 754 ) 4 ) 

(5) Petrol and Mobiloil and toUs paid 2214)4) 

( 6 ) Petrol and Mobiloil bill to be paid 202-134) 

(7) Miscellaneous 

Tel^;rams 64)4) 

Tr^ 1-144) 

Odds and ends 1-12-0 

boxes 54)^0 

Total Rs. 13-104) 
{B) Printing 70-00 

(9) Establishment for one xxKmth 75 . (jlo 


Total Rs. 1,613-154) 

The bin accompanying ghren at Ventrapragada covers 
a net amount of Rs. 70-13-0. Hoice 
Total above Rs. 

Ventxapsagada faiB 7&.134 

Rs. 

It m e an s that it cost Rs. 1,684^12-0 to collect nearly Rs. 30,000. 
It co m es to a little over 5%. I know that in previous cases the 
espenses have been iar lastger and have included even the chaises 
fcr ratkms for my con^nnions. Ibis bill excludes aU such items, 
niwiwcw the tear had to be devised today, I ibel that it would 
he ftnAilB to ceAioe the eagpen scB stiU &r&er. As it is, Dt. 
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Pattabhi is among the few business-like prompt wiwken we have. 
And he was able to avoid all superfluous expenses. But the number 
of volunteers travelling can and should 1^ reduced. The utmost 
strictness is necessary in these matters. Only those should be in 
the party whose services are required. I recognize that arranging 
village tours like this is not an easy job. It is a new field and 
means a great deal of previous propaganda among the people. 
Wherever there has been organized work, the people in spite 
their being in their thousands have behaved with exemplary 
restraint. Where there has been no previous education, MalutHUL 
Giad/tt-4ci Jai has rent the air compelling me literally to plug my 
ears with my fingers. So unbearable at times has bewn &e nobe 
made by what has often appeared to me to be a senseless cry. 1 
do not think that it has added to the enthusiasm rd* the pn^de. 
Indeed the enthusiasm has been positively greater uriiere the people 
have supfO'essed the desire to utter the cry. Dr. Pattaldti Udd me 
that the collections this time in his district were larger than his 
quota wdien the Tilak Swaraj Fund was being collected. 

Talks oh Kbadi 

At every centre in the difiBarent districts vdiere 1 have ttmred, 
I have held talks with workers about khadi, drink, xatkmal 
education, etc. 1 have found greater faith in Ihadi dum in any 
other items. Dr. Pattabhi is decidedly of opinion that the pro- 
duction of khadi can be increased almost to a extent 

ifit is properly organized. Sjt Sitaram ^lastri holds a sumlar opin- 
ion. But 1 have, I am sorry to have to observe, noticed afasaooe 
a scientific and diligent study of the question in Andhra Dedta. 
I do not know a single expert in Andhra like say die late Magan- 
iai Gandhi or Lakshmidas or Satis Baba or others wfamn I can 
mention in other jxovinces. No attenqit has been made to intro- 
duce carding among the spinners. It is the opinion of many 
eiperienced wwkers, and I share die opinioB, that mlesB self- 
esuding is introduced, die ipinnen will not be able to hold ont 
fix long and that the quality of yam cannot be m n di iaa|iro«cd. 

Nor is it sofficiendy realmed that khadi has no smtos if ki 
yam is manufactured by those vdio need not ^nn to nqipleBBeBt 
their bread eammgs. It would be a deceptiao npon dke peopl e 
to collect funds in die name of jPmtkmulnftm, V dbcrc arc no 
peofde fix wfatna the wfaed can be the <mly needed a cce mory 
oooqntion. There dhonld dicrefim he a nmp it Amflirm d how tog 
dm spots where there is grinding power t y and sActe the wwigr 
of khi^ wmdd be takm as soon as Acre arc asm and asiney. 
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I have therefore su^ested the following propositions to the workers 
for their guidance: 

1. Spinning for wages should be introduced only in those 
villag es where people are in perpetual want because they do not 
get enough from agriculture and because they have leisure. ELhadi 
so made may be subsidized by way of not adding overhead diar- 
ges to the cost price. 

2. Spi nning for one’s own requirements should be introduced 
in all the villages irre^ective of poverty. In such cases the help 
to be given to the people should take the form of teaching them 
ginning , carding or spinning as the case may be and supplying 
them with cotton and accessories at cost price and getting tbeir 
yam woven for them at ordinary rates, lu this case, organizai^ 
charges will have to be incurred- 

3. Sacrificial spinning should be promoted wherever possible. 
Help, as in the case 2, may be given but without, as a rude, cost- 
ing the head office any money on this score. Sacrificial s pinning 
loses all merit when it is organized at a loss. In this class 
s pinning , self-carding should be in^ted upon. X am not sure that 
it is not the wisest plan to begin one’s spinning lesson with ginnii^ 
and carding. As a matter of fact an intelligent worker can learn 
the elements of the three processes in one day. 

It follows from the foregoing that there should be a standard 
s pinnin g wage in all Andhra for counts bdow 12. For finer counts, 
fancy rates may be given and when given diould be charged against 
their khadi. In this connection it is usefid to mention the genor- 
oos donation of Rs. 1,500 made by Raja Nayani Venkataranga Rao 
Bahadur of Munagala at Hyderabad (Deccan) for the iq>ecial pur- 
pose of running a small technical department in Andhra. It would 
now appear to me as if he knew instinctively what a desideratum 
such a department was in Andhra. With the charkha in so much 
vc^e in Andhra there is no reason why it ca3omot run the best 
department a£ the type in all India. Only it must have men 
with an abiding faith in the wheel and an iron determinadoD to 
master the science. If this technical department is to be opeaoi, 
it is ne«ssary to send (me cur two promising young men for train- 
ing to Sabarmati, Sodepur cn: some such placx. 

Visrr TO A Yodhg Widow 


When we were g^nng from Bezwada to Eliture I was tedd that 
a who had Just been widowed wanted to give me all her 
jeifcfleryvaiaedatRs. 1,400 smd that she wished me to go to her 


tk Jqp ftsw two miles from Pedapadn vduxe 
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we had to go. Her caste people observed the puiak and in no 
case could a girl recently widowed venture out especially to a 
pubhc meeting. The Jewellery had little attraction for me. Tn 
fact I did not believe my informants when they told me that the 
girl widow could possibly wish to give up all her costly jewellery. 
But the fact of her being young and only recently widowed (I wa* 
told she was a virgin widow) was enough to take me to her house. 
And I was glad I went. The girl’s name is Satyavatidcvi. She is 
under 20. Her husband was a well-educated nationalist- She 
knows Telugu well. I found her to be a girl of courage and 
decision. She had both the parents alive. She placed into my 
hands all her ornaments so far as I am aware. And they did 
appear to me to be worth fully Rs. 1,400. She put into my hands 
also a note which asked me to take her to the Ashram. The 
parents were present when I met Satyavatidevi- And they were 
agreeable to her surrendering her ornaments for khadi wmL 1 
suggested to the parents that they should not keep her 
to the house and that she should be treated just like the other 
girls in the family. I told the girl that she had no need to dis- 
card her ornaments merely because she was widowed. But die 
was firm. She had no longer any use for them. I told her I 
would gladly take her to the Ashram if the parents consented. 
The latter have promised to give the matter their consideration 
and have given the girl every hope of her being sent widi ok at 
the end of the tour. The father, though he was undoubtedly 
cautious and reticent, appeared to me to be generously inrHnf*! 
towards his daughter. I was sorry I was unable to bring any 
greater consolation to the widow. It was with a heavy heart I 
parted firom her. 

At Pedapadu therefore my speech was devoted to Satyavati- 
devi. I told the audience that it was their duty to break down 
the pardak and to help the parents of the widow to remarry her if 
she was at all so inclined. If a young man of 18 bring widowed 
could remarry, why should not a widow that age have the 
right? Voluntary enlightened widowhood is a great asset tx any 
nation as enforced ignorant widowhood is a dug;nce. Hie audi- 
ence listened with re^ct and great attenticHi. The iadier of the 
widow was present at the meeting. I subsequendy leamt Aat die 
idea o£ parting with the ornaments was the widow’s own nrigmai 
idea and that she had no desire vdiatsoever of remarrying. Efer 
peat desure is, I was told, to give hetsdf to study with a view 
ultimately to dedicating her life to national servioe. AD bonoar 
to Satyavati, if such is really her mature dedrion. Hhidn society 
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must make the way absolutely open for such widows to remarry 
whenever they like. The story of Satyavati is enacted in hundrecb 
of Hindu homes every day. The curse of every widow who is 
burning within to remarry but dare not for fear of a cruel custom 
descend upon Hindu society so long as it keeps the widow under 
an unforgivable bondage, 

Toung India, 2-5-1929 


301. A MALICIOUS LIBEL 

I have now before me the full text of the Englishman inter- 
view given by an official of the B.I.S.N. Company. I reproduce 
it below in full: 

Interviewed by a representative of The Englishman yesterday, an offi- 
cial of the steamship company said: 

Mr. Gandhi had no special privileges when he travelled as dr x k 
passenger on the s.s. Aranda but he and his friends occupied a portkn 
of the deck which was actually second-class space. The isolation dT Mr. 
Gandhi from his fellow deck passengers was by his or his friends’ arrange- 
ment. The party were allowed to occupy the space they had The 

steamer authmities did not set apart a special portiem of the second 
saloon deck for his party nor did they insist on his using it and if he used 
the second-class latrine, it was against orders. Mr. Gandhi was nominal- 
ly a deck pass^sger; there was nothing to prevent him sedng the alleged 
inoonveniences of other deck passengers. 

The din and complained of could cmly have been made hf 
tbe ded: passengers themselves. 

The space reserved for passengers, alleged to have been encroached 
upon by motor-cars, fowl and cattle was actually space set aside for ffie 
particular purpose of carrying this sort of cargo. It was not intended So 
be i0ed by passengers. The motor-cars referred to were carried not in 
passengers* slcepiag accommodation but on a deck cmly required whm 
a frill complement of passengers is being carried, far more than oo that 
p£krticular voyage. 

As to die statement that the latrines were filthy, four topasses am 
soldy cn^iloyed in keqnyig the latrines and decks dean. Deck passeagem 
ffiesaseives ahs a ty s object to havk^ decks and latrines deaned but am 
endearasr is ma d e to hasp diem dean as far as possible. 

Stery btriae door has an automatic lock and also latches frsr cioMOg> 
llim sae mliiaa fa round die decks mfiorming afi p ft saas 

ItwiJte' lr lnnw|ifiiiit te laafe Aey AobM safe it «a 
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the Comixuuider when he is doing his rounds. No complamts were nde 
on this voyage. Commanders of steamers personally go round and 
all passenger decks at least twice a day, sometimes thrice. 

It is seldom that the full number of passengers allowed by the 
Indian Passenger Act is carried and the occasion on which Mr. GandU 
travelled there were only about 400 passengers outward and inward. 

HosprrAL Occupied 

With reference to the tween or lower deck referred to by Mr. 
Gandhi as a ^Black Hole’ this is the tween deck which the Company al* 
ways places at the disposal of deck passengers. It is extra ^pace over and 
above that required by law even when a full complement of passenfcn 
is carried. The lower hatches of this deck are always kept wide open 
which allows for good ventilation. 

The forepart of the main deck which he refers to aa being a oM l fe 
hold was not intended for passengers but passengers thesaaelvea apparent- 
ly made use of it. The cage referred to at the stem end of die shade 
deck where she^, goats, d u efa and poultry are kept (actually there are 
never any goats) contaixa the steamer livestock. 

There axe arrangements fbr a haqatal on board but Mr. Gaadhi 
and his friends oo ci qaed it on the letum journey feom Rangoon widi- 
out the pennissioa of the officem of the db%i. 

In rainy weadier which Mr. Gandhi speaks about, there ia no neoea- 
sity Ibr dedk passengers to get wet wnlesi they, duom^ their own wMi, 
prefer sleeping on d»e exeroae deck, as all p a mea g er - r si Tyi a g acew 
is under cover. 

The tniginal is much more malicious than the Free Vtem 
summary. 1 have had the misEcnrtuae to cqtoae many fabdhoods 
but I cannot recall more falsehoods packed in a cohti^ of neivt- 
paper than X find in this interview. The discerxtmg reader wiO 
not fail to detect the falsehoods for himself unkm he thinks me to 
be an inventor of lies and utterly devoid of aelf-rcqpcct« 1 widi 
indeed it was true that I had no qpecial privilq;!es when X travel- 
led as deck passenger from Calcutta to Rangoon. My own Gom- 
panion had gone to buy the tickets and the Compony mued a 
qpedal ticket for me. For deck passaengcr tickets names are net 
altered, mine however was a special cooptm and bore my name. 
When I boarded the vessel, die Company's men toA me to a place 
which they said was rcsexved for me. I thankfully ocaqised that 
seat but had no intendon whatsoever of ming secoiid niom fodlt- 
ties. I went to the deck latrine. This was noticed by the officers. 
A mrmeng er dicrctqMm came to me and said that the first oflfoer 
did not like my ming die dedk latrines and dial be would like me 
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to use the second-class latrine. I told the messenger that I had 
chosen to travel deck and that I could accommodate myself to 
the latrine meant for deck passengers. This led to a discusSioD 
between the message-bearing official and myself, and in order not 
to appear fussy or punctilious I availed myself of the coiirtesy 
extended to me. It is not likely that a Company whose nffirialf 
can be so insulting and reckless in making statements as this inter- 
viewed official has been would allow me or my firiends to occupj 
any unauthorized place we liked or to use without inteiferenoe 
and at our own sweet will privileges to which we were not en- 
titled. 

If the space occupied by deck passengers was really not in- 
tended for them and was intended for fowl, cattle and motcff-cais, 
it means that the latter* had better accommodation reserved fix 
them than the human cargo. For this space occupied by sub-human 
cargo was the best and the most airy. I would certainly have 
loved to have taken the space occupied by the motor-cars wfakh 
blocked the air in addition to occupying the floor space. And die 
suggestion that the Company’s officers permitted widiout hindrance 
deck passengers to occupy space not allotted for the purpose is 
unworthy of belief. I have known Company’s officials kkk 
passengers who dared to occupy space not allotted to them. 

The rest of the interview was dealt with by me last weeL* 

I am sorry that my article, the subject-matter of the infar- 
view, has missed its mark,, and instead of resulting in a qmei 
inquiry by the Company and amelioration of the lot of deck pass- 
engers, has resulted in an insolent exhibition of power derived 
from wealth and Government patronage. I invite the Cotapwf 
to probe the matter deeply and withdraw the libellous statemeaii 
so recklessly made by the interviewed offidal and, what is 
right the wrong that is being done to the deck passengers. 

Touag fruSa, 2-5-1929 


* Xbe aowe has ''fcnaar”. 

*rUrpp. 28 «. 



302. SOUTH AFRICAy REPATRIATES 


The Secretaries of the South African Indian Congress have 
sent me the following letter:* 

It was stated that the Govemxnent of India have taken no Heps 
to assist the repatriates, that they are stranded and arc unal^ lo find 
employment, that the present-day conditioos in India are not coogcsiial 
to them, that reports have been read conveyed by letters from repatria- 
tes, that owing to absence of work and assistance firom the authocitica, 
they are either starving or undergoing much suffering and caaaeqnent- 
ly many of them have, by force of adverse circumstances, migrated to Fiji 
or Malaya. 

In the Cape Town Agreement, one of the conditioos accepted by 
the Government of India in regard to the sdiane is that on dscir anrml 
in India the emigrants will be helped as &r as poaable to settle in the 
occupations for whkh they are best suited by tiadir aptitude or their 
resources. 

Judging from die report received fiosn the repatriates, it is dbdbt- 
ful whether die Government of India are doing anything at all to help 
the repatriates. 

This Gongress will be extremely gratefid Id yon if you w3l 
a£brd infixmatioa on the sdbject so that it may be goided sn makinf fiifli 
r q a es e n ta t io n i to the authorities. 

I refrain from ofSaring any comment at the present moment. 
But I shall await some statement from the authorities. Ther^ is 
no doubt that if these repatriates arc to be rccdvtd, they must 
be specialty cared fcK*. India to most of diem is Ulce a foreign land. 

rmng hMa, 2-5-1929 



203. TELEGRAM TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 


Chhaganlal Joshi 
Udyoga Mandir 
Sabarmati 

KANTI CAN GO RAJKOT IF 


From a microfilin; S.N. 15392 


Turn, 
May 2, 1929 


GOSHALA CAN SPARE TTTW- 

Bapu 


304. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Tina, 
May 2, 1929 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have not been able recently to write to you as I should lile 
to. The spare time at my disposal I have been utilizing for 
overtaking arrears. 

I enclose herewith my letter* to RoUand. Please translate ai^ 
send, unless you want me to revise the original. 

I hope you have now my detailed programme and you know 
exactly where I am from day to day up to the 28 th instanL I 
am anxiously awaiting something from you from Muzafiarpur. I 
want to make sure that you are definitely on the road to re- 
covering your strength. 

Love. 

Baw 

l^id. 1 

SaSQCAn MlRAttKEW 
Case Ejiaix Dbsot 
MoZAFFARPm 

Fram tbe or^aai: G.W. 5368. Coariaiy: KCrabdm; also G. N. 9^ 



SOS. LETTER TO ROMAIN ROLLA}(D 


The Asheam, Sababmati*, 
2, 1929 

dear friend, 

I have be?3re me a translation made by Mira of your loving 
and touching letter dated 17th February, 1929. In anticipadon 
of your permission, I have already made use of some lines this 
letter discreetly and without giving your name. 

I am glad that, like me, you think that I am not to comae 
to Europe this year. 

As for the question whether the voice of India will be heard 
in Europe, I am of the opinion that India must sdll sufiEer much 
more than she has sufiered till now, and on a larger scale than before, 
to be heard in Europe or in the West. Today, its voice will be a 
voice in the wilderness. I think that European journalists, who 
arc prejutticcd and at times corrupt, will not hesitate* to take lor 
g^oqael truth every exaggeration and self-evident, unilateral fabdiood 
spread by the Biitidi Government if India is not r e pre s ented. 

I alto feel that this non-inolent struggle does not call for the 
same jx-opaganda as a single based on vfoknoe. Thirdly, there 
is the jBactical difficulty rocntkHied by you, of findii^ someone 
who, in any case, could make himself beard. The mily penm I 
have now in view is Andrews as the Poet is not availaUe. Certainly, 
Andrews will make himself heard in places tiiat count. 

I hope you are keeping good health and that God wifl preserve 
you until the battle in India is over. 


ftcQB a oopy: C.W. 97S6 


M. E. Gaww 


SUM 


has *Sril 



306. LETTER TO GAJfGABEHN Z^YERl 


May 2y 1929 


cm. OANGABEHN, 

You have taken up a big responsibility. I expect great 
results if the women’s section is maintained somehow. Women 
must learn some day to live together and to get on with one 
another. I have seen Christian women living in this way. It has 
always been regarded as a sign of civilization thus to learn to live 
together. Now that you have taken it upon yourself I recommend 
you to stick to it. How is Yashodadevi getting along and how 
is Sarojinidevi carrying herself ? 

Narandas will most probably leave. I am sorry, for if he 
goes it will disrupt your work again. One who lives with me 
must suflfer this inconvenience. Since the Ashram believes that 
knowled^ of letters follows character and not vice versa, very 
often we have had to sacrifice knowledge of letters at die altar rf 
character. Though Narandas may leave, and none else may come 
to your help, yet do not give up your studies. One should do 
the best one can. 

BUsa^ fim 
Bafu 


Yscoi. a photostat <£ the Giyarati: G.N. 3095 


307. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

M(^ 2, 1929 

CBL GHHAOAKLAIj, 

I got your two letters of the 26th and the 27th. Don’t miad 
the e^ienditure on the operation on Chi. Ratilal’s son. In sadh 
matters, he will not forget so soon that he is a rich man’s son, nor 
win Champa let him do so. Slowly teach him as much sinqdicity 
as you can. He is a young man with a very £rank nature. Yon 
do the right thing in giving him a seat next to yours. It will be 
excellent if he spends his time in writing a little, spinning for a 
while and reading something. Write direcdy to Ih. Mehta aboot 
Awji^pecation, Menfitm die e:^>enditure, too. 
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tzrrrzR to chhaoanlal jona 

I don’t vdsh to press Chi. Narandas or RamniUal. 1 would 
not mind if you, the women, Surendra and others persuaded 
them to stay on. After all, it is you who have to work with 
them. If they refuse to stay on, I will not blame you in the 
least for that. It would be good if they stayed till my return. 
Ghhaganlal’s ten thousand, so far as I know, was accumulated 
in this manner: sale proceeds of jewellery, savings in ttoenix, 
accumulated interest and what was saved from the money given 
by Dr. Mehta. The latter had given the money for a specific 
purpose — for the expenses in England. If anythirg was saved 
from it, it should have been returned to him. Instead, Chhaganlal 
kept the amount with him, and that was theft. He, too, has looked 
upon it in that light. He said something the kind at the time 
of handing over the money. I, however, made no comment, snce 
I had not the slightest suspicion in my mind. But I understood 
what he had meant when the fact of his having kept back flie 
money was discovered, and he, too, explained the position in 
clearer wmds. I do not know what the amount in questkm was. 
Whatever it might be, he certainly cannot use money which con- 
tains a portion which was stolen. 

I advise RamniUal to go to Jabalpur. If, however, Kidtare- 
lal is ready to go, that will certainly be the right thing. He may dien 
adr anyone of his choice to join him — if, that is, a field exists there. 

Read about the case dT the widow Satyavati in Tmtg JUw.' 
It should also appear in Xaxgwau If she wants to join, we cannot 
but admit her. There is little likelihood of her jenning, tbom^. 

When Mahadev is free, he should take the women’s classes. 
Do not think of asking Maganbhai^ and Sonun’ to ccune and help. 
We cannot just now snatch away anyrme from Kaka. The train- 
ii^ given in the Mandir is of an altogether different kind. We 
want knowledge of the letters, but its }dace is secondary. No one 
will judge the Mandir Croat its stamlard of fiterary education. 


[FS.1 

After I had fioidted the fiiregoing letter, more l etter s have 
arrived. I am tiiinUng of sen&ig a wire aboot Kanti, so 
that it may be easer fiir you. If he can be lelcaaed firom dairy 
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work without inconvenience, let him go for some time. It seems 
that Harilal wants to give him a camera. If he does, I do not 
feel inclined to ask Kanti not to accept it. However, advise him 
as you think best. 

Personally I approve of your having given the land to PaimalaL 
You need not consult me about the decisions in the matter. 
Besides, Kaka is there; whom else do you require? But the 
consent of the Cow-Service Society is not enough. That Com- 
mittee may consider the merit or otherwise of the proposal. 
It is the ilanaging Committee’s right to rent out land. Its 
consent, therefore, will be necessary so that the transaction 
may be in order. Personally I wish that Pannalal ^ould not even 
put up new structures. He should pay rent for Joshi’s house too. 
Or, is that the agreement? 

It is good that Maitreyi has left. Do Durga and Mahavir 
work? 

Why did Jayanti get fever? And Bal? 

It is indeed a fine thmg you are doing, running the Mandir, 
as you do, like a school. Tliat is our ideal. 

I welcome the present time, which you regard as "critical”. 
I take interest, from this distance, in everything that is happen- 
ing. 

Blesstt^sfiom 

Baph 

From a photostat cX the Gujarati: G.N. 5408 and 5493 


308. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, TUNl 

Afar 2, 1929 

I thank you all for the addresses of welcome presented to me 
by ihc Union Board of Tuni and its people and also for the purses 
to the Khadi Fund. That means you realize the need of die 
naticm today. Much is ^ken about khaddar in your address of 
wdcmne. Surely you are competent to speak about khaddar, fcr 
1 know that your place is a khadi-producing centre and there are 
several merchants engaged in that trade. But that makes it all 
die more dugraceftd to your place even if one amongst you were 
to put on foreign cloth. You are able to ^in and weave your 
own doth here, so why diould you have foreign doth broii^t 
to you from abroad. Is it not a disgrace to your manliness? I 
»|l|Msi: yon to wipe out diis shame and you must see that no piece 
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of foreign cloth is here any longer. It is necessary that your Board 
should do propaganda among the people for the use of khaddar 
alone and for purchasing the cloth spun and woven here. Also, 
you must go to dealers in foreign cloth and silently do propa- 
ganda work among them and win them over to your side by all 
peaceful means. You must tell them that to the extent to which 
they purchase foreign cloth, to that extent they are starving their 
own brothers and sisters here and impoverishing their country. 

I hope they will yield to you. I further hear that some people 
are selling cloA woven of mill yam as khaddar. It is luijust on 
their part to do so. The yam spun by your good and devoted sis- 
ters on the spinning-wheel and then woven into cloth for you by 
your brother weavers on the handloom is what is known as khad- 
dar. Everything else produced in any different manner cannot be 
called khaddar and to resort to such a different {»ocess or means is 
sinful. Pandit Motilal Nehru introduced a bill in the Legislative 
Assembly to the effect that one who cheats the public by manuhsc- 
turing or selling spurious khaddar should be made liable to punish- 
ment. I think a bill superfluous and unnecessary if there is a true 
and sincere discipline and adherence to dharma in the country. May 
I therefore pray that whoever sins in this respect by doing bosncai 
in deceitful ways shall henceforth put a stop to it. I pray to 
those that wear foreign cloth in this town, where their own bro- 
thers and sisters are ready to g^ve them the clothes they need, to 
discard all foreign cloth and bum it. I also i»ay to those who 
are habituated to drinking toddy, brandy and other drinks to aban- 
don the habit. You must also see that no people are untouchaUes. 
Hindus, Muslims and others should be united in the common cauK 
of freedom. All communal disputes should be settled amongst 
yourselves and you must maintain an apHt it tmfs. If we do aU 
these things swaraj will be in our hands. 

Th Hvvk, 4 - 5-1929 



309. LETTER TO RAMNIKLAL MODI 


[Before May 3, 29253* 

CHI. RAMNIKLAL, 

It is 5.30 a.m. now. I am attending to your letter first. I have 
drafted a telegram^ to you and sent it for despatch. You should 
certainly obtain release from the Udyoga Mandir or the Ashram 
whichever you call it. I think for the present your good lies in 
doing this. You have an extremely straightforward nature but 
your judgment is immature. You are unable to decide indepen- 
dently what is dharma and what is not, nor is there logical consi- 
stency in your thought. You therefore often slip off the track 
and are bewildered. Under the circumstances I think it is only 
good for you to stay away and let yourself develop. Since you have 
a pure heart you will shine wherever you go. 

Here is my advice. You should lead an independent life by 
hiring premises within the Ashram precincts, like Pannalal who 
is going to take up a separate residence near the Ashram, or like 
Budhabhai. You should be free from such restrictions as obser- 
vance of the Ashram’s external rules. It is another thing if you 
come to the prayers of your own accord. You may have a salary 
if you wish to or if you need it. Immediately you should set out 
to investigate what scope there is for khadi around Jabalpur which 
is in the grip of starvation. This will take about a month or so. 
The climate there is said to be congenial. We shall sec what you 
should do when you have finished this work. There are several jobs 
awaiting you. My feeling is that Tara needs to be in contact 
with the Ashram. No other place has what the Ashram offers to 
women. Tara may lead an independent life, take from the Adiram 
whatever she may and offer what she can. In this world no 
one can take without giving something in return. Some people 
give willingly, some under compulsion; some knowingfy, some 
unknowingly. 

AH these are merely suggestions. If, for the sake of your peace 
of mind you feel that for the present you should stay away from 
that atmosphere by all means do so. 

Now let me point out the obvious flaw in your reasoning. 

* Aooccdmg to flic source the letter was leodved at Sabarmati m May % 

im 

is not available. 



L&TTER to RAMMKLAl. MODI 


Here is your statement: “I do not thinlc that I am guilty of 
violating the aswadasrata^ if I take spiced food, or that if I cannot 
memorize the Gita I violate an Ashram rule and my progress will 
stop.” This statement in itself is true; it is however false in so far 
as it is a statement of facts. Taking of spices is bad because in 
our book of rules it is regarded as breach of the aswada vow, though 
in fact it may not be so. If it is nut, the rule needs to be 
abolished. But so long as the rule stands it is our duty to observe 
it. The aswada vow may have nothing to do with the practice 
of taking only five articles of food but anyway I have taken the 
vow and since there is nothing immoral about it I must observe 
it. The same argument applies to the memorizing dT the 
Gita. This is not covered by our rules, but we have accepted its 
desirability. We get the children to memorize it; we call it a spiritual 
treasury. I have therefore believed diat you all support me in my 
estimate of it. Then if we make no efforts in this dhection we stram 
our vow of truth. I can understand your inability to memorize the 
Gita owing to your many occupations; but would it not be a breach 
of truth if, in spite of constantly commending the memorizing of 
the Gita, you did not take some time off to undertake it? 

But that is enou^. Thinking generally tires us and we move 
in endless circles. This is exactly why the votaries of truth do not 
let their fancy wander, but like a g^ost cling to only a few things, 
and draw the whole truth fi-om out of them. They would humbly 
stick to what they have undertaken rather than perpetually doubt 
whether it is correct or not. 

But every single thought, every single act of ours is for ever 
inqieifect, we are liable to err; now what can we do about this? 
If we wo^d not take up these or remain sceptical about them as 
long as we are not perfect, well, in that case we shall never be- 
come perfect. 

May you both attain Ifiiss. 


Bant 


From a photartrt of the Gkgnati: CM. 4144 
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310. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETmV, PITHAPURAM 


May 3, 1929 

Gandhiji pointed out that the Hindi translations of the addresses were in 
undecipherable Devanagari characters and a bit voluminous. The Hindi 
language was not so defecdve. If the gendeman who translated would 
pains to meet him at Gocanada, he would be glad to point out and correct 
the defects. However he could understand the ideas contained in it. It was 
s aid therein that khaddar production was going on very well in that place. That 
was welcome news to him but he would not be satisfied with that There 
should not be even a single person using foreign cloth. They must not be contort 
until everyone gave up the use of foreign cloth and they should try their 
utmost to see that everyone wore khaddar and khaddar only. He could see 
children and certain adults sdll wearing foreign cloth before him. If 
production was going on very well there, why should the people be still 
wearing foreign cloth? Did they refuse to accept the dawn of freedom? He 
hoped they would one and all take a vow to wear only khadi and carry out 
that pledge. That meant more food to the people, more saving of money firom 
going out of the country, more strength to the people to spin, weave and 
wear their own cloth and greater freedom for the land and its childrm. 

ThB Hindu, 4-5-1929 


31L LETTER TO KUSUM DESAI 


COGANADA, 

May 3, 1929 

cm. KUSUM, 

Your letter has come. I hope Jadavbehn is all right now. No 
adverse effect of the journey has yet been noticed and now ^most 
of it is over and only a little remains*. You can see the rest of 
die news firom Prabhavati*s letter. 

Blessings Jrm 
Bapu 

Cm. Kusumbehn 
Udyoga 'Mandik 
Sabakmati 

Fitm a piiotostat of the Gujarati: GN. 1789 



'j12. letter to MlRABEm 


Maj 4, /929 

CHI. UIBA, 

I am without any news from you for four days now. In the 
little village where I am writing this there is no chance ctf my 
getting anything today. Such is the most interesting tour this 
time. Orissa villages and Tamil Nad were nothing. Here is all 
touring in the interior. I should learn much more, if I had lei- 
sure. But I must take what comes my way and be satisfied. Health 
still excellent. 

Love. 

Bawj 

Shrucatc Mir.\bai 
C/o Ba^u Sajendra Prasad 
P.O. Zeradai 
(Sakan) Bihar 

From the original: C.W. 5370. Courtesy: Mirabehn; also G. N. 9426 


313. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 


Unremsei May 4, im 

CfiSa TCAKA wy 

I have your letter. I hope wcHrk on the revised second edition 
of the Jodaiikosh^ is going on. Thinking abtmt die subject, 1 fed 
that you should ask Balubhai to have the municipal schools to 
follow the filings given in the Jtiauhsk, that it, it dioiild be 
made obligatory fm the teachers to fblkw this ^idling. Yon 
should make similar efiforts to get the filings adt^ted in all the 
other educational institutuMis in Gugarat. 

White taking these steps to pcqMilariae the ifidlingt of J sd s a i 
Usk, we should also print a mnch larger number of copies of it; 
die size should be r^uced and qiedal paper ahanld uaed. BT 
possible we should have it printed from plates or stereotyped. 

As fi>r Mathuradas, 1 sappate all you have to do now h to 
ask him to come over. 1 am still using the assdlpuB* dnagned . by 

* FUt 213^- 

3FwdtlKSpfaaing^irineiwkiehMppatts tee 
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you. I have not been able to see its superiority over the one de- 
igned by Lakshmidas. It is certainly superior to Keshu’s, 
though. Have you obtained Lakshmidas’s opinion about your 
modhiyun? How much cheaper is it? You will have to discuss 
this witli Mirabehn. She is right in looking at everything from the 
point of view of the villagers. She, therefore, dispenses with the 
pulley and favours a soft spindle. If such a q)indle works perfect- 
ly well, we could obviate the need for everybody learning how to 
straighten it, and reduce its cost to a pice. This >vill be no small 
gain. Your modhiyun may not perhaps fit into such a spindle, 
since that particular part has to be wide enough. The spindle is 
held close in Keshu’s and your medhijnm, and it seenos to me that 
it wiU not work unless the spindle is absolutely straight. Think 
over this problem and discuss it with me when I arrive there. You 
may also write to me about it if you wish. 

I definitely hope that I shall be there from May 28 to 
June 10 at any rate. Out of these days I will give one full day 
to you. 

Whether it would be better for Prabhudas to stay with you or 
in Almora, we can decide only after we have more information 
about Almora. If I go to Almora, I will make the necessary 
inquiries in this connecdon. Or we may leave the final dedsacm 
to Prabhudas himself. 

It is difficult to solve the problem of Jamnadas. It is an achieve- 
ment on your part that now you feel no resentment against 
the Gandhi fanoiily. As long as it is there, one caimot be objective. 
Now let any member of the Gandhi family distrust you if he 
will. You will have done your duty if you say and do what you 
think right. I suppose Jamnadas and others must have beanoK 
very sensitive these days. Even ordinarily Jamnadas is rather sensi- 
tive. We have, therefore, to overlook his shortcomings as far as 
possible. In any case, I cannot think just now what ultimately we 
will have to do about the school. 

Bal is silent nowadays, what is the state of his mind? 

I refrain from writing to you about the Udyoga Mandir so 
as to conserve your energy and to save your timf; and mine. But 
you should certainly write to me anything you may widi to. Do 
intervene whenever it becomes necessary to do so in the otdi- 
naty course. 

Bapo 

Rwm the Gt^uali origiiial: CLW. 9461. Courtesf : Kakaeaheh 



314. LETTER TO BALKRISHNA SHAVE 


Miff 4, 1929 

CBL BAUEBISHNA, 

You may work just as much as you can but do not accqpt 
defeat. Do not ruin your health. More when we meet, c£ coone. 

Namigsjim 

Bapo 

From a fdiotastat of the Gujarati: G.W. 803. Gcnirtesf: BaBnrWma Biune 


315. LETTER TO KUSUM DESAl 


Miff 4^ 1929 


To all the letters received today I am replying at 8.30 pun. 
after returning from my journey, b^use we are leaving in the 
itinmiug. And if I do not post the letters here they cannot be 
posted in the other places. 

I have your letter. You should never shrink from writing 
everything. 

There is no doubt that Jadavbehn benefited by your going 
there. I hope you did not leave your work incon^iete. I can 
write no mtoe at die moment. 


Bam 


[PS.] 

Sttlochanabdin writes: 
bdhn too is not with us.* 


T do not like diis place for 


Kraea a p hotost a t c£ die Otg/UB&t GJi. 1798 



316. LETTER TO CHHAGAKLAL JOSHI 

Mof 4, 1929 

cm. CHHA.OANXAI., 

I have your letter. I iinderstand your state of mind. Go on 
only so long as you have the courage and faith. I am ready to 
bear yoiu: leaving me. My wish has always been that only 
those who cannot live outside the Ashram may remain, | 
wish so more emphatically today. Do what you think best. Force 
yourself to do nothing. I shall be more than satisfied if you re- 
main till the end of this month. Having thus released you, I tell 
you at the same time that all of you, or those of you who re- 
main, can shape the Mandir in the manner you t^k best. I 
have explained to you that the present members of the Mandir 
can occupy the buildings and that others, too, who are fit to live 
in them may be invited to do so. I can tolerate every fireedom 
being given, but I myself do not understand what freedom I 
^ould ask people to exercise. I can think more about this when I 
arrive there. 

Mahavirprasad’s letter is enclosed with this. I have replied* 
to it. He may sell what he can, may dispose of damaged ^x>ds 
at our cost and send the money to us at his convenience. He is 
an uplift man. We should accept everything he does. Do not, 
ther^re, remind him in future to remit the money, or else tell 
me when it is necessary to do so. 

Sbsa^pjmm 

Bafu 

From a photostat of the Gkyaiati: GI4. 5409 


* His letter it not amilabie. 



317. LETTER TO RUKMWI 


Mof 4, 1929 

CHL RUKinMI, 

I got your letter only today. By all means you too may go 
wth I^dha. Now you will have but a few days at Madieian. 
Let XU now see what Jamnalalji does. 1 am send^g him a wire*. 

B I ttm i gi fim 
Batv 

Fran a pbotostat of the GtySiati: GJf. 90iS 


318. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

10 pm., Mvf 4, 1929 

mn- CHHAGANLAJj, 

I have your letter. I see that you are at your wit’s aid. I 
the suggestion that the boys and girk should be sent to 
die Vidyapith will be difikult to carry out. But in diis, too, 
I don’t insist on my view. If all cf you think diat this is Ac 
right decision, and if Kaka agrees wiA you, you can certainly act 
iqxm it even before I return. You need not hesitate to take any 
step. My own view is that Aose children aknie may remain ndwK 
are content wiA what we give Aem. That is ow rcsd 
experiment [in educatkm]. Such an experiment can be made 
only in Ae AAram, and we have created Ac neoemary Acifida 
for the purpose. We need not lose heart while malh^ Ait eiperi- 
nyji t- If, however, you think that we arc beatoi, do what yow 
best. 

It is abaofaitdy necessary to send Radfaa and BnJAi for n 
of air. I had Aoc^t of seodmg Aon to IfaA wan to 
live wiA MaAinndas. But Aere is no time for Antnow. Ilwwe^ 
tfaerefocc, sent a wire? to Jatmnila^i. Do 'sAnt he or 

anyAing dae that occurs to ycm. llint is what B k foii d m n m. 

Mm 


Vmm a phoWWat Ae OM. SHI 


ift 



319. KHADI Zy HABDWAR 

It is a matter of pleasure as well as of sorrow that, in a 
small place like Hardwar, a khadi shop was opened and closed 
down and it has been opened again by the efiforts of Pandit Dev 
Sharma, a scholar worthy of the titles of Ved Visharad and 
Acharya. It is a matter of pleasure because a large religious class 
appreciates the merits of khadi. It is a matter of sorrow because 
in a place like Ekirdwar the consumption of khadi in which Iks 
the economic progress of the millions can be brought about only 
with effort. You may find as many shops of foreign cloth in Har- 
dwar as you like. But a khadi shop needs the protection of the 
Pandits. Pandit Dev Sharma has written a letter in Hindi about 
the khadi store of which I give the gist below.* 

I hope that the store will progress and that it will receive fiiH 
encouragement. 

[Trom Gujarati] 
jl/asoftnn, 5-5-1929 


j20. OURIGJfOMlNT 

The publication of the second part of Thakkar Bapa’s Antys^ 
Direcbxy begins fiom this issue. It is now many memths stiue 
this Directory came to me. It did not accompany me on my tour, 
but when it did come, I hardly got time to have a look at k 
during this vdiirlwind tour. The tour of Andhra Ptadesh is ^xewa- 
ous, but the people here are very kind and Deshabhakta VaikatSip- 
payya takes such good care of me that he allovra no one near me 
in the afiemoons which are supposed to be periods of req[Bte fiar 
me, and for that reason, I am able to deal ivith the Dkecioty. 

That Dircctcwy is a history of our, that is, the Hindus’ i|^M»- 
niiny — I have intenticmally used the pronoun “our”. Anmog 
the readers of are Muslims, Parsis and also CSiriirtiamk 

I write this article, however, as a Hindu fiw all the Hindni of 
Gtgaiat. 

VRiat can one say about the cruelty of the fbOoweis ef 
rdigioo vdio have a custom under which the have 
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culty even in getting water! Even an enemy cannot be denied 
drinking water. How can tlie Aniyajas iiave courage to omne to 
our house to quench their thirst when we do not allow them even 
to draw water from our well? On the trains they are shunned; 
they are similarly treated when they come to the shops; if they 
set foot into a temple, the god of the high castes is poUut^. Our 
children object if they sit with them at schooL And all this is 
done in the name of religion! 

I %e no authority for all diis in saiaUaut dharma. An observer 
can sec that hypocrisy is flourishing in the name of religion. We 
cannot see om: own back, but others can and they say that it is 
shocking. However, we are not willing to admit it. 

Some like me who are brought up in the same fold and 
have noted the horror are shunned by the sauUaut as polluted. 
But we shall not be able to maintain this state of a&its for 
long. Not only I, but many Hindus like me have been able to 
see this sin and are making efforts to remove it. This Directmry 
is a help in these efforts. It makes us ccmscious of our sins and 
shows us how low we are. 

We should make use of this Directory. We do not lack fundi 
for rendering service to the Anitas. The donation of Sfoii RaBoe- 
shwardas Birla has not been fully spent. In fiset, service to die 
Antftffos is sinular to khadi work; if there is fai^ many young 
men can earn a livelihood out of it Thousands of pure and handn 
wenking Hindus who do not get polluted or tired fay this work cut 
earn their livelihood by doing it But where do we find capable 
Hindu teachers to run an Aniy*^ school? Everywhcic 1 see 
adventurous Kutchis laying railway lines. But 'adiere are die arti- 
sans and the contractors to dig wells at market rate fiv the 
Any such teachers, masons, workers and oontraclon 
should mite to Thakkar Bapa and get Adr names roistered in Ins 
office. 

No one should misinterpret this artkfew Anyooe who mshes 
to give a donadon may gladly do so. But the aim of p ut i idiing 
this Directory is to gauge die of our ans and enJasge ffie 

band of workers in the field. 

May 1 suggest one thing to the compiler? There is no plaoe 
in a directory fiw phrases like **It is lAdy to be mdi and such”. 
A con^piler 1ms no ri^t to make conjeetnres. He dmald sc* down 
what he observes. It is for the reader to do the picadag. 

If villages with names fike GflDk!s|uqpara or BrookbiB occur, it 
win be interesting and also instroedve to gw* detailf of die ori- 
gia of duae villages. 
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Also it would be worth while to ^ve a line or two each to 
the prominent men among the Antyajas. If self-control and piety 
are observed in any of the Antyajas, the fact should be noted. 
The size of the Directory will not increase by incorporating such 
information. That can be dealt with in a line or two. It lends 
colour to the Directory and is useful. True art is never iiseless. 
The argument of some artists that the enmity between art and 
utility has existed for generations is not worA considering. We 
see daily that Nature abounds in art and experienced people say 
that art is filled to the brim with utility. There is not a single use- 
less colour in a peacock’s plumage; if we are not aware of their 
purpose the reason is our ignorance, not the extravagance c€ 
Nature. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mwajivm, 5-5-1929 


321, Mr MOTES 
Toxm. Prookajume 

Many readers complain that they have no intimation of my 
tours or of my absence from the Udyoga Mandir, and as a result, 
they are put to inconvenience and are not able to amtact 
me if they want to. The complaint is justified. Therefcne I give 
below my tour prc^ramme <3S Andhra Kndesh fix>m May 5 on- 
wards. I am leaving out the minor villages to be covered on one 
and the same day. Ordinarily, the practice is to begin the tour at 
w in the morning and to cover as many villages as posable hy 
nine; to camp at nine; to start again at 5.30 and to settle down at 
eight The i^aces I give below are those where I shall stay 
during the day. 


5th 

Palivela 

6lh 

Amalapuram 

7th 

GoUammadidada 

8th & 9th 

Rajahmundry 

10tfa-13th 

Nellore 

14th 

Nayudupeta 

IStfa 

lirupati 

16ih 

Madanapalie 

17di 

Anantapur 


Tadipatri 

19di 

Nandyal 
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20th Kumool 

21st Pattikonda 

22nd On train from Adoni to Bombay 

23rd-27th Bombay 
28th Sabarmati 

28th May to 10th June Udyoga Mandir 
The programme after the 10th of June has not been Snalized 
yet. There is some talk about a tour in Almora. Most probably 
July and August will be spent at the Udyoga Mandir itself. 

A Widow’s Taxe 

A vndow, twenty-three years old, who has given her name and 
address vnntes:' 

My advice to this and other such sisters is that they dKmld 
definitely remarry and put up with the obstacles diat may come 
in their way. She will not need the help of her uncle and bro- 
thers if she gets a suitable husband. It is better to make alknr- 
ances for the body than indulge in lustfiii thou^ts. Hie best 
thing of course is that when desire enters one’s mind one does not 
entertain it but tries to control it. But if in the abaence of phya- 
cal contact the mind remains engrossed in lusifril thoughts as see ms 
the case with this dster, I have no doubt it is one’s dnty to 
sadsEy the body. There is no an in a widow marrying, rather, 
there is as much sin in it as in a widower marrying. Wkkndiood 
is not the ultimate dharma. It u an ornament to diose who 
can carry it. If this lady is courageous, die dionld pat the caae 
before her unde and brothers and sdicit dieir he^ If they are 
unable to help, she should leave dicir house and se^ refiige in an 
institation which renders asastanoe to widows. My advice to 
those brothers and uncles vdio are in die same positun as die 
relatives of this woman is to see the signs of die time and So 
free hel{dess creatures like diis sister fiom tibcsr misery. 

[From Gujarati] 

5-5-1929 



322. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


5J30 a.m.t Sundeff, May 5, 1929 

CB2* 

I have your letta: and your wire. It distresses me to have to 
send you ‘no’ for my answer*. I am rarely for two nights at one 
place. The heat is daily increasing. There is no rest^ no ade- 
quate arrangement for food except for me. And as I do not 
take milTfj Aere is rarely good milk obtainable. There are no 
oranges as I have cut down my fruit requirement. In this state to 
bring you here in your present condition is too great a risk and 
too great a strain on the Reception Gommittee, which has to find 
motor accommodation. The most strenuous part of the tour com- 
mences firem Nellore. I cannot procure for you all the comforts I 
must give you, without putting an imdue strain on everybody 
about me. I am sure you do not want to do this. You will there- 
fore hold yourself in patience till 23rd May after which I shall 
gladly take charge of you. This does not mean that I am mpelf 
put to any inconvenience. So many look after me and, what is 
more, I in^ on my requirements being met. I have to if 1 am 
to finish the tour without coUapfing. You need not therefinre feel 
the slightest ansety about me. I am in first-dass health. But I 
am a big enough morsel for the people. Now all are waifii^ 
fin: me to be ready for the journey. 

Love. 

£aiu 

From the originat: OLW. 5371. Courtesy: &£rabehn 


had afpwtnl^f adad if die. «dU jam flaiwBwp at Ndkre 
he waa nachi^; M May iOi d* dUi ppi 


I 



323. LETTER TO GAJ(GABEHN VAIDTA 


5, 1929 

cm. OAKGABEHN, 

A letter from you after several days. You are gi^g to act 
like a surgeon. The least softening on your part ruin *e 
children’s interest. Take over the children’s custody and . . . • 
will mend his ways or you will cease to be a party to his runi 
only if you tell him plainly that he will not get a angle penny. 

Improve your health, ^ver subject yourself to worry. Hav- 
ing done one’s duty one should leave the results in His hands. 
Take regular walks. Sleep as much as you find necessary, take 
firut. Do not give up milk or ghee. 

They did right in taking away Maitreyi. It would be good 
if die too improved her health. 

You have improved your writing a k>L You have yet to 
iuprove your gelling. Take Kaku’s help if he is there. Learn to 
consult the Joiamkosh. 

The correct spelling is pitOy not pUta; j to d sfli, not pal t ia ; 
sweekar, not swikar; maheut, not smaL 

I expect to reach Bombay on 23rd May. fim 

Baeo 

[from Gujarati] 

Btfmtt Patn-6: G. S. Cngahtk m t, pft. 24-5 


324. LETTER TO GANGADEVI SAJfALHTA 

•SSIsKs Di^ [On or befine II 9 6, i92Sjp 

am. OAHGADEVI, 

How is your healdi now? Take n oth in g hut ssnOc and findt. 
You must not at all exert jovnttX. Write to me. Teffl Tota i— s 
too to write to me. 


Hram a pbolQstat of the Hiodi: GM. 2S3S 

* Tbe name g tmttttd kt the oorce. 

^¥nm toe oenteBli tUs lettsr 9 peaa so Imm hmm Wdtoa 
lettererito^ll. 1909. m Itoorfay ytooottot it«wliS(rto 


W*ru 



325. TELEGRAM TO MIRABEHN 


[May 6, 1929]^ 

Mirabai 

Bhatapokhar 

DO NOT COME NELLORE TOUR TOO TRYDtO. HEAT 
ZNCREASING ACCOMMODATION CONVENIENCES LtMTIED 

JOIN BOMBAY OR PROCEED THERE IF YOU T.IKE. 
LOVE. 

Bapu 

From die <»nginal: C.W. 5372. CSourtesy: Kfiiabdm 


326. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Not Revised May 6^ 1929 

Knowing your nature my caution against your coming to 
Nellore has disturbed me. I hope however you will recondk 
younelf to the inevitable. I do not know what Pyarelal wrote to 
you. My instructions to him were that you should join me at 
any point you chose a/ier the tour. Jamnadas wired to come. I 
had to wire to him too not to come.^ Almost the whole of the 
tour is being done by motor and those in charge are hard put to 
it to find room for an additional person. To have you with me 
in your convalescent state in this tour is too great a riA. ff 
you are not comfixtable at the Vidyapith you may go to Bom- 
bay. Bombay is cool enoi^fh in May and on Revadiankerhliai’s 
terrace, it is quite good. You could even go to Matheran and 
stay with Mathuradas. Now you will make ybur choice and be 
and feel happy. 

This tour has been so xmcertain that even the dates I have 
sent you are subject to variations. These do not much matter so 
far as the post is concerned. They do matter for tele^ams. 
"Hav/evex now there are practically only two weeks left. TMi 
letter will be sent by a cyclist who will have to find two streams 

1 bi dae tdegraun as ddnreied ool/ die <hite is te gi M r, sot the menA and 
year. Bat it is dear finam die conte xt diat it was sent in iiscy 1929. Vide 
AeSdbnnng koBS. 

' Ide^prara ■ a«e btKxabl^ 
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LETTER TO CHHAOANLAL JOSHI 

and cover a distance of twelve miles to reach a branch line ela- 
tion. Whether it will catch the correct mail train I do not know. 
Well you cannot expect Western conveniences in typically Eastern 
tracts. And I see nothing wrong in people living miles apart not 
corresponding with one another daily throng letters or wires. It 
used to be enough that they corresponded through their faeaitk 
The so-called destruction of distance through j^ysical extraneoa 
means is not by any means an immixed blessing. Whilst thcrefcre 
we may make use of these Western contrivances as a 
to our weaknesses, let us not disturb ourselves when we cannot 
have them. On the contrary let us feel the fieedom the absence 
of these when it comes naturally to us. 

It is early morning on the silence day and I have allowed my- 
self a little relaxation. For it is relaxation to write vdiat I ne^ 
not. But now I must stop this love-letter. I must write other Iciten 
and edit Jfaoafinm before 1 1.30 when the cyclist must leave. If yon 
are in Patna by the time this reaches Bihar, you diould get diis 
on Hiursday at the latest 

Love. 


From the original: G.W. 5373. Courtesy: MQcabeiw 


Bsjpo 


327. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSm 

6.25 OM., Slaa Mtf 6, 1929 

CHL CHSA^OAItLAl., 

Your recent letters make me feel a little worried. T fed Aat 
you are fmeing yourself to do what is 'beyemd your strangA. Do 
nothing out o( false r^^rd for me. I know diat you find it iKK- 
cult to stand alone. Do not believe that the dbury, or Sat dhat 
matter even the weaving &ctory, diould ran in any carmawtaii- 
ces. I have made it my pndeaskm in 1^ to brealc op homm 
and have felt no wrench in the heart at any time uAlk ddng att 
I started doing this in the year 1S91; diat i% ever anoe 1 b a ca aan 
indqjendent, I have been doing nothing but dkat. I act afia heane 
in Bombay and broke it iq>; did the acme in Ea^o^ iamite it Wft 
and went to Bombay at a mere aaggeatmai by KcvaleaaB^* Thai I 
broke up the hoooe in India to go to Sondi Afijen Bar tma year 
cmly. "nie bo(^ remained unnoed, d*e fiunilare and tiAar hoaao- 

'Kevaham Mmji Dave^ a Ba^at lawyar alw saanonitd OaaA^P to 
go to LondoB to study lair. 
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hold became useless, the dress became useless and I had 

to buy everything new. I had built up the home in Natal with 
much thought, had exercised much care in buying furniture of 
my liking. I had furnished a room as a gymnasium. I threw up 
all this in a moment. I gave away many of the things, some- 
thing to this friend and something to another. I returned to Bom- 
bay and set up a home in Girgaum. Manilal fell ill there and was 
at death’s door. I decided that we could not live in that air. 
After hunting for a house everywhere, I chose the “Viller Villa.” 

I got a rent-note drawn up and signed it. Revashanker, too, came 
to live with us. I took out a first-class season ticket, and rented an 
office in Bombay in Payne Gilbert’s chambers. At last, I felt, I had 
settled down. Just then came a cable: ‘Gome to South Afiica.’ 

I left Ba under the care of Chhaganlal and went to South Afiica, 
accompanied by some youths who cared to come with me. HiCTe 
was the same story there. I cannot tell now how much money 
I must have wasted on furniture. But I do not remember having 
ever felt a wrench in the heart in all these wild adventures. I felt 
lighter every time and convinced that that was God’s will and 
the change was for my good. I shall, then, feel no wrench in 
my heart in breaking up this Ashram and building a new one. 
Yes, I crave for one thing — sincerity. Only those of you who can 
live sincerely may remain. I would not say that those who re- 
main out of a false sense of shame or under pressure fiom others 
are sincere in what they do. Sincerity may sometimes appear 
cruel. You should not shrink firom appearing to be cruel to me. 
Be sincere at any cost Do not act unnaturally even for a minute. 
Hease understand the meaning of the word kritrim here; it docs 
not mean “making false diow”, but means “unnatural”*. Do what 
your conscience bids you do. That will be for your good and 
throu^ that you will prosper in the end. This is vdiat you can 
lealrn fiom me; though, to be sure, few have learnt it. You wifl 
be surprised when 1 tell you that Maganlal earned the certificate 
of havii^ done so. You will remember how he used to oppose me 
in meetings. Sometimes he saw that I had felt upset. He vtould, 
on such occarions, come and tell me the next morning. “Bapn, 
haven’t you taught me to oppose you whenever I do not agree 
with you?” I would then smile at him and calm down. Once 
we had an argument about spinning. I took one tide and he 
another. Hie did not understand vffiat I was saying and all the 
thne I was burning with missy. He saw the expression on my 

OKS Ae RnglMt word. 



LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEM 
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face and he, too, felt miserable. But he did not give hk 
stand. I saw in the end that my argument was not based on 
experience. The matter was trivial, but Maganlal felt diat he 
would be doing no service to me by yielding to my whims. 1 
recollect many such incidents. There vras a reason, too, why be 
clung to me. He himself explained it in one of his letters. I did 
not remember the matter at alL 

What more shall I write and how may 1 reassure you so that 
you may have no fear? You should be as fearless as I am. Hat 
requires only faith in God. Who are we? A mere imaginar y 
point such as cannot be drawn on a board. He is the only Reality 
and is all that exists. Doesn’t the Gita say, “SSsnefi taa 
Why should we, then, form all kinds of plans in our minds? We 
should do, to the best of our understanding, the taA diat lies at 
hand and live with our hearts for ever lif^t. 

Bara 

[PS-] 

I have written this letter to you after writmg a aimlar lettor 
to hGrabehn. She has also made me fed wonied. She has adbed 
for permission to come to Nellore and jcnn me. 1 have had to 
send a wire to her saying “No”. And so I have wiitten a lettar 
to soodie her. 

I have not read this letter after finishing it. 

Ftom a photostat of the Gujarati: GJf. 5412 


328. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMBM 

Ka|au% 


maaa, 

I am writing this in a village fiir avny fraas a wflwaf Malh l to i 
One must cross a river to go to any |daoe frosn heM. IhcM k no 
bci<%e, so the village is like an vdand. Whcjn fihe riraf • ia B titJ 
it deposits alt on the land roond Ae ■rifcge. Brace Ac nfl 
here is very fertile and some of Ac r e ihlra t i cic AMy vsA ML 
They have teixqtted me to come hare vdA Ac jproipmt si'genhg 
oontrifantkms. And I do get Acsn. 


*XL4e 
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From Kakinada, a lady named Durgabai has been touring 
with us. Her husband earns Rs. 4,000 a year; out of this the 
lady spends about Rs. 2,000 on a women’s schooL She herself 
teaches Hindi in that school, as also spinning. About 80 girls 
know Hindi. The lady is kind and hard-working. I tbinlr that 
she has faith in her work, but not equal knowledge about how 
to do it. She cannot be said to know Hindi very well. 
Her spinning, too, is of indifferent quality. She says that she has 
no one in Kakinada to help or guide her. Consequently, it seems, 
her abilities are not being fully used. 

Blesaigsjnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3697 


329. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHI 

May 1929 

CHI. GHHAGANLAXy 

I sent away today’s letters at 1 1 o’clock for being posted. I 
got tile post sent by you in the affemoon. I had put the letter to 
Ramniklal in a separate envelope and posted it immediately after 
writing it. I cannot believe that he did not get it. Please find out. 

The money received fi:om Akyab should be handed over to 
the Spinners’ Association. You must, of coinrse, have sent an 
acknowledgement to Akyab. It is all right if Yogendra has left. 
Sarojinidevi’s problem is a little difficult. She is a good woman, 
but starts crying Ah' every trivial reason. Padma gives her enough 
cause to feel miserable. 

I should be happy if you have been able to arrange for Radha 
amd Rukhi to go somewhere. however, you caimot manage 
it easily, we tiiould endure the jnresent condition. I am sore 
Janmalaiyi will do something. That is a comfcat, but that is also 
the trouble. So long as sudi facilities are availaMe, we are forced 
to avail ourselves ^ them. If we do so, we no Imiger remain 
poor, but only make a show of being so. This is the finiit of nay 
divided mind. Our ideal attitude tiiould be that we would go 
nowhere. As the pow cannot leave their vilh^es, so we too dioald 
not leave owt place but meet death there. Chin we, however, cnM- 
vate such a state of mind by finrcing ourselves? When I ttdearate 
whole faonsdholds being upset ftnr my sake, what could I say to 
CiiMils? I see that the owner of the house in which we have put 
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up today is imprisoned in his own home for my sake. And tdU 
Venkatappayya feels that the facilities are not adequate! 

Bbsmpjmm 

Bapu 

From a {Aotostat of the Gujarati: GJNf. 5413 


330. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

1929 


wTTATawBT itADHAVJI, 

I have your letter of the 2nd. The one you wrote oa die 
first will reach me after being redirected from jdace to place. 
You may, if you have to, increase the quantity rf milk. It would 
not matter if the green vegetable is half firied. I hope you chew 
your bread well when you take it with a vegetable. Do you clean 
your teeth and gums by massaging and rubbing diem with your 
finger after you have eaten? Do you brush your teedi in the 
mor nin g as is the native custom? V^en you retire fiar the ni^t 
do you rub your teeth dean and rinse your moutii? WheiM^ 
you have the sli^test suggestion of heaviness in your sUnnadi you 
diould tnigg a meal or take light food. It is all right d«t you 
gave up fruit. What you can eat is enou^. From now on till 
the 14th address your letters to Nellore. We are leaving Ndlane 

on the 15th. Vmiimitmmijmm 

Mnwawnas 


From a pbotostat of the Grgaraii: 6J4. 6779 


331. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, RAJAHMUNDMX 

Mi9 7, im 

I my thanks to you fiar die addteiKi rf mlroms' wd 

for die mcmey that yimi have gwen me for the Khadi FWd. 'Ehane 
ate certain matters in the addresses presented to toe and let toe 
say a few words r^arding them. I have not ArjpMai Ae foct 
that I visited this pdace some time back. _ 

Amcmg others, I take first die addres rf t^Aan se pwnasirf 
by the Mankqial Gouncil, in whkh die proMesn rf 
has been referred to. It is also stated dicfe diat **We 

rf the CSouBci^ look forward with great hcp« when yttor e«nti fi» 
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complete prohibition (of drink and other intoxicants) would attain 
success.” It is very surprising to me to see these two references. 
Let me tell you, the work is not mine alone in the matter of 
prohibition and the removal of imtouchability. The responsibility 
lies more on the Municipal Councillors than on a private individual, 
and it rests very largely on the intelligent public. It would be 
an illusion that I am going to achieve these miracles. I am only 
urging you to be awake to your duty to your country which is 
now in intense suffering on accoimt of these two evils. If we do 
not do our duty by our motherland, we will have been bom in 
vain, and we would not be doing our dharma. 

I wish to place another matter before the Municipal Council 
for conodcration. While I was coming here, I noticed that a 
road was particularly bad and some -ilfere badly kept. Truly you 
must make your Municipality an ideal municipality. This is am- 
sidered to be a very sacred place and many come here to batiie 
in the Cautami, and if all filth and sewage water is to be found 
outade, what do you th ink the result vtill be ultimately? It is 
therefore necessary that the town should be kept neat and dean 
and sanitary without any stench. But you know it better than 
I do. I congratulate the Munidpality on its khaddar work. . . . 

I hear that there is one Hindu Samaj working here for a very 
long time but Mr. N. Subba Rao Fantulu (the Ikesident of that 
Samaj) tells me that it is not now running sati^ctorily. Those 
who recognize Hindu dharma ov^ht to take interest in tiie study 
of the Bhagmed Gita. It is regrettable that people do not evince 
interest vdien there is such a useful institution by theur 
f rid e to study Bkagcaad Gita and learn the guiding prindples of 
thdr life. 

References have been made in the addresses to the varoMgam 
(the feUen sisters). It is a matter for deep shame that there 
dioald be still a class of our tisters living the life of pxtstituticn. 
You diould not rest satisfied until there is not even one faHew 
anmisgst you. You must not deep tmtil you accomplish this 
and vnfit out blot of the whole nation. Remsnber that ftk 
could done only thrcHi^ your purity and moral int^ity. I 
reipKSt you all to be united witiiout any jealouaes and di^inctiaH 
to engender ooimrmnal feeling as we are all trying to 
attain swamj and we are all soldiers o£ one army. We dmB waa 
hf onr strength of qpciit, by our calm courage and by our &ib 
aa Make the bc^^oott of fixeign doth oonpiete and 

sl ii 'ir iig ri X>0 not tmads a piece of fore^ doth, grae vauk to sdl 
by jiwiiitwic on hhadi and l^di alooe. Do not waSt, 
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for others to begin and other places to lead. Here, in Rajah- 
mundry you have colleges and other institutions. You have many 
great men doing social service and public work. If you all jew 
hands and work unitedly, I have no doubt that we would achieve 
our goal early. 

The Hindu, 10-5-1929 

332. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


SlTAlCAaAaAM, 

s, J929 

Gould you please get a reputed certified auditor to audit the 
account books the Bengal P.G.G.? 

I enclose herewith the letter reedved fiom Pandit Jawahazhd 
Nehru. 

-9 -j> 

M. K. Gamdbi 

Enel. 1 


From a capyi CLW. 7880 . CSouriesy: GJD. Birla 


333. LETTER TO HARAXDAS GANDHI 

Widnesdajt [M^ S, B2Sfp 

cm. narahdas, 

Your letter has given me much peace. It does credfit to you 
that, even after you had sent the lu^age to die statkm, yoa 
gave up the idea of leaving. I need not write more just now. 
We shall discuss the matter after I return. I will not inaitt on 
anything. If all you can arrive at a joint decision even bdore 
I return, you may certainly do so. 

I am g^d that CSii. Funmhottam has gone to fiiorvi. Ylie 
vaid^ has produced on me the impressioa of being a very gitod 
one. Let Furoshottam write to me r^pilaily. 



{From Gujarati] 

Befmm Paln-9: Sui Xmmits GaaSim-Teat I, pp. S8-S 

> Fnm Befma Paln-7: Slui JfMu, p. 98 

^ VaMfa. Laikdaiaapasad VUiwaaadi of Moni, dha ftaMam a> KheUnn* 
kwUtaL 



334. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

May 8t 1929 

CHI. CHHAGAIILAI., 

Two letters from you are lying with me. I would certaioly 
be happy if Narandas and Ramniklal decided to stay on. Read 
the accompanying letters; you will know from them what my 
ideas are. 

You may, if you wish, wait till I return. In my view it is not 
necessary. Everyone should juc^e his own strength and live as he 
can; make your own plans. Whatever be my wishes, only what 
is posdble can be done. And the goal we sl^U reach by Hniwg 
what is possible will be the right one. Any dedaon which afi 
of you take in my absence will be more independent, thou^ it is 
only after my death that your decisions be completely in- 
dependent. At present, the thought, ‘what Bapu w^es and 
w^t he would liunk’, will trouble all of you. 

The earlier Radha goes to Sinhgadh or Matheran, the better. 

You need not worry if I get up before dawn and at down 
to reply to your letters. I take from my body only as madh 
wwk as it can give. When I can rise early without difficulty 
and when there is other work to be attended to during daydme 
it would be wrong on my part not to get up. 

Kaka has reserved hdbthuradas Purushottam for his work. It 
is for that that he is returning. Do not, therefore, expect any 
help from him. 

Jaisukhlal’s problem has become difficult to solve. I diall 
have to think more about him. Bring it up when I return there. 
Gall him to the Ashram. 

Who told you that my health was not good? It is eacdkat. 
Tinam Saheb goes on, but with difficulty. 

BlaAgtfim 

Bafo 

ire.] 

Enclosed with this is a letter from Ra^unath. I think dkat 
we dumid permit his wife to come. 

Ffom a pfaetpstat cf die Gtgarad: GJi. 5414 



335. LETTER TO YASUMATI PAXDIT 


May 8, 1929 

CHL VASUUATI, 

1 have your letters. One makes progress gradually vdiile one 
goes on doing one’s duty. I take comfort in the faith that diis 
progress vdll ever continue. 

Biamgifim 

Bara 

From Gujarati: C.W. 507. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 
336. LETTER TO SUREKDRA 

Mtcf a, 1929 

i 1****- SC7JS£N1DS>A^ 

I was surprised to read your note. It contains a serious e rror 

reasoning. Your conduct is unnatural. Hie rig^t thing is 
fw everyone to live according to his or her nature. If a 
six feet tall tries to look five feet by bending, he is gnilty 
[of deceiving othos]. A man sincere humility may ri^ an 
elqphant and a hypocrite may be livii^ in a hut. Became a 
person who feels crushed by the burden of his vow releases himself 
fiom it, does it nsean that anodier whom his vow may Iw^ 
to prt^ess should give up that vow? If all othen live in rented 
quarters, what should I do? If all are such as cannot live aaxpt 
in this manner, I know what to do. But I would have to think 
what I should do if a person like you plans living in a rented 
room. Supporingothers wish to beget children, would yoo, in order 
to be in their conqiany, marry and live as they do? 

Beforewriting the note, you should have dBscusse d the matlar 
with me. If it is beyond your strengdi to observe the wmi of 
the Aduram, you may try afl means live in a rented nans. 
on the odier hand, yon ^ve that strength, if yon have fidds hs 
die vows, admit your error and withdraw your note. 


Barn 

[Frcnn Ghqarati] 

Btfmm JUW-7: SU CUytld jMUm, fp- 



337. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 


Mof 8, 1929 

BBAiSHRl UADHAVTt, 

I have your letter. If even after having increased the quan- 
tity of milk you feel hungry you should increase the quantity 
bread by two tolas. Since your weight is increasing it does ntA 
matter if you feel hungry now and then. If the weight keeps on 
increasing you should know that you are taking the correct diet. 
Your diet need not now be regulated from here. I give below tiic 
maximum limit which may serve you as a guide: 

Milk 3 seers-120 tolas 
Bread 10 tolas 
Grapes 4 tolas 
Lemons 2 (with soda) 

Vegetable 5 tolas 
Almonds kernel 1 tola 
Alfonso mangoes 2 
Butter 3 tolas 

This is the maxumm measure. You are not to reach it today, 
maybe you can never reach it You have however to go up to the 
limit mentioned above provided a physical check-up shows that 
you have no sore mouth, no complaint of belching, that you do 
not pass gas except while evacuating your bowels. It does not 
matter if you take an almond or two from now, provided you 
chew them welL 

Vond malmm 

Mohakdab 

Item a photoftat <£ tbe Gujanti: GJ^. 6780 



338. FRAGMEKT OF LETTER TO RAMKIKLAL MODI 


A% 8, im 

Ghhaganlal writes and tells me that you, too, may %vant to 
stay on in accordance with the new idea I have put forward. I 
should be happy if you did. But even this you should not do 
against your vrii^es. I see nothing wrong in Tara living in any 
smtable institution to acquire knowledge of the letters. . . I 
suppose you will do the same work that you are doing wherever 
you are. If there is any merit in the Adiram, sooner or later you 
will be drawn to it. 

P'rom Gujarati] 

Bapmm P^n—7: Skn CMtgnrfrf Jtdmm, p. 92 

339. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, SITANAGARAM 

M^ 8, 1929 

I am very happy Sx having come to tiiis Adiram*. I had 
heard of this Ashram befixe. I have now seen its various activities 
and I am very satisfied. I hope the neighbouring villages would be 
greatly benefited by the usefiil work of tiiis Ashram. Hie first 
and i^emost thing that is beii^ done here is, to my mind, widi 
regard to khaddar. Something is beii^ done in the ne^hboming 
villages abo in that directicHi but much more is eaqiected of them. 
You have to work the charkha always and oa it rests die weaHh 
of your country and its sahratkm. Of all the insimoiaiti of scs^ 
vice the charkha is the most powerfiil and pcombc i you wcaMi. 
Yon will produce wondetfiil results, <mly you dunild grt into that 
work regularly. You must all oo^qperate in and he^ this activity. 

1 hope you will aO co-qperate widi and hc^p tl^ Adnam to 
achieve still better results in all directions. Yon must atsid yoasr 
boys and guHb to it and see they get real edncation here. Bdjp 
this good Adiram with all yoor nngh** I oosigiatiilate yon on 
your heroism in banishing tiie drink ^ aisd yossr having paid die 
pimitivc tax of Rs. 7,500 for that, i^adi st ru g gl e s asc bossad to 
come. Be bold and fiwe tfaea. la the huge attosopt Bar Ae 

* As ia toe sO M we 
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attainment of swaraj such loss of money or even loss of life is no- 
thing. 

I am collecting money for the Khadi Fund. I widi to get 
some money from you also. I believe I have received some money 
from the rich. They might give a large sum. But even if you 
poor people offer the least pie, I will be pleased as if it were a 
large sum of money. "When I visited Bihar and Utkal I collect- 
ed even pies. Those pies went to give food and clothing to many 
starving villagers who were asked to spin and renew their charkha 
pljdng. In our cause every little help counts. 

TTie Hindu, 11-5-1929 


340. A BRILUAHT CAREER 

Forward, a creation of Dcshbandhu, frilly lived up to its nanoe 
and the aspirations of its distinguished founder. By its dash, 
enterprise, resourcefulness and, above all, fearlessness it proved a 
thorn in the side of the Government. It was therefore marked out 
for destruction by means fair or foul. It has had several jwose- 
Gutions launched against it for daring to s|>eak out tihe na- 
tion’s mind by calling a spade a ^de. But it outlived all the 
prosecutions. It rather thrived upon them and the imprisonment 
of its editor and printer. But it was impossible for a moneyieas 
newspaper to survive vindictive damages. The Judge’s verdict 
may be ri^t thon^ his leanings one can read in his judgment. 
But the Government’s action and, which is the same thing, the 
Railway Company’s action was wrong. If the article of the Fur- 
wari was an overstatement, surely neither of the parties attack- 
ed could suffer pecuniary damage, for they were too powerfuL 
And no damage exacted by them could posably recoup them if diey 
did' suffer material damage at all. If it was a que^on cff znosal 
damage, I suggest that neither the Government nor the Coitt" 
pany had any reputation to keep in such matters as were die 
solq^-inatter c£ criticasm by the Fomari. In any case their 
— r /w>/rr diould have been satisfied by the obtaining of the pro- 
ehMis vetdicL 

But die application Sac compubny liquidation shows that 
die object of the action was not ccmqiensaticm for the plaint^ 
bat it was destnsetiem. of the defendant. Well, they have had their 
mtiabctioii. They arc wekome to it. Only they are riding for a 
fidU The Fmmari so vindictiveiy ciudied will live in die Svw of 
Ibl inofie. The fire %hted by it wiD rage widi redouMed fi*y 
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in the breasts of thousands as it will no Ioniser be able to find 
Intimate vent through the columns of their favourite paper. 
Though during my tour in the villages of Andhra I cannot fbUbw 
the events in their proper sequence, I observe that a mean attempt 
is being made even to prevent the publication of the JVrw Ftr- 
wari. ITie legal resourcefulness of the brains that arc backing 
the national movement in Bengal against tremendous odds may 
circumvent the Government. But even if they cannot cope vnth 
the legal and extra-legal powers possessed and unscnipuloudy used 
by the Government, they will still have deserved the gratitude 
of the coTmtry for bravely and fearlessly engaging in an unequal 
fight with the Government. A spirit has been awakened that caimot 
be crushed by any power on earth. Forward is dead, long live For- 
ward. 

Toang India, 9-5-1929 


341. Df AJfDHRA DESHA [-/F] 

The following itinerary with collections will show that the 
pressure continues, if also the varied experiences in the different 
villages and the exuberant enthusiasm of the people are enruhh^ 
(Hie’s knowledge and faidi : 

Total collections already acknowledged in Toang hSm, Rs. 
l,ll,653-9-7i. 

West Godavari District: 

24- 4-1929— Potummi, Rs. 1,810-9-0 (Rs. 78 Lsh# Fund); Tk/wfoAo, 

5(M14>; KowaH, 1,077-13-3; Fahgwkm, 504M}; Dendnlnni, 731-104; 
Guodugalsaii, 1,173-0-9. 

25- 4-1929 — Kalamuru, Rs. 128-0-0; Actiunanun, 11&04>; Gsn sp a va r J stt, 

401-0-0; Sari{>alli, 1840; JswsnapsIK, 51-00; lOdaoiami, 15-00; 
KottiqwiK, 2500; Cherdbi Gmama Agndiaram, lOOOO; Tadqpdi- 
giideai, 1,924-4-6; Mandfthnwmi, 116-00; Faandirrva, 162-00; 
(Rs. 20 Lal^l Fund); F^ppsua, 201-6-3; PalsEanra, 11600; Wkmimr 
vwam, 2,567-0-6; VKavasuaiB, 116-10; Undi, 32000; 

1333-184^ 

264-1929 — Fmnmantnt, Rs. 3,31960; Akaanra^ 11600; Vd^prikm; 
31000; Fodum, 24003; Jieunra, 12700; Bn^petn C^tdMnfe), 
57-40; On die wof, 7-00; Math^wlnw, 2,10340 (Rs. 100 Isdqi 
Fmd); YebmaadiS, 152-03; Gwwmwlwm, 77-00; Nj m pw Bar 
AMcistni, 11600; Falaoolc^ 24S930; FtadBla VaBna, 61-00. 
27-4-1929— Adbaata, 1,11860^ (Rs. 50 Ldql Find); Dem, 17900; 
FiMiasaniliili, ^OO; KoiteaadnE, 6800; AAmao. Vc — wrs as. 
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90-0-0; Petnigcmda, 505-0-0; Eletipadu, 459-6-4; Tanuku, 1,577-4-^ 

{Rs. 3 Lalaji Fund); Duwa, 232-0-0; TaKparru, 40-0-0; Vodduro, 
116-0-0; Tetali, 35-8-0; Brahmanagudem, 116-0-0; Nidadavofe, 
251-06; Nelaturu, 81-0-0. 

28-4-1929 — nhagallii, Rs. 397-15-6; Devarapalli, 506-5-3; Domiacni, 
500-0-0; Kowuru, 943-13-6 (Rs. 310 Lalaji Fund); Isukqpafi 
Paugidi, 4-11-3; On tbe way, 5-2-0; East ELrishna (subsequent cdleo- 
tions), 20-0-0; East Godavari (collections on the way), 90-3-5; Vizaga- 
patam, Rs. 3,081-6-9. 

304-1929 — Bhimlipatam, Rs. 116-0-0; Reddipalli Agraharam, 116-0-0; 
Jonnavalasa, 722-0-0; Vizianagaram, 2,986-14-4; Bhimasht^ 
116-0-0; Eottavalasa, 29-0-0; Bhimali, 10-0-0: Simhachalam, 123-12-0; 
Sabbavaram, 10-9-0; Chodavaranj, 1,142-5-0. 

1- 5-1929 — AnakapaHi, Rs. 2,262-7-9; Vizagapatam, (subsequent col- 

lections), 52-4-0; Kokkiiajipalli, 13-2-3; YdamanchOi, 180-0-0; 

2- 5-1929 — Edkoppaka, 1,167-11-3 Kailasapatam, 1,127-0-3; Nakkapalfi, 

116-0-0; Godicharle, 36-5-10; Estimated value of jeweb of Vizaga- 
patam Dt, 700-0-0; West Godavari Dt (subsequent coSec&m^, 
0-4-0; Guntur Dt. (subsequent collections), 46-8-0. 

Total Rs. 1,54,961-15-0. 

I must add too that the time sense of the co-workers has be- 
come most agreeably keen and there is a pleasant rivalry amcmg 
them to conform to the scheduled time. The result is that we arc 
at present travelling and taMng meetings with the regularity of an 
ezjnress train. Exactly at the stated time of departure the smiiii:^ 
face of Deshabhakta and local fiiends greet me in the morning and 
in. the evening. This regularity and comparative orderliness in 
the meeting make the tour in the extreme heat of summer not 
only bearable but even pleasant. The eagerness with idiich men 
and women bring their rupees and their pies fills one with hope- 
and joy. I am writing these notes just after a women’s meeting 
in Ttoi*. An old manifestly poor woman nearly 75 years old beat 
doabfe with the weight of her years but with a benign face and; ■ 
cacF 3 dng sparkling eyes put into my hands four annas without aof ' V 
apc^Qgy traoeabfe in those never to be forgotten eyes. Immediatdf 
after a khadi-clad nuddle-aged woman put into my bands five 
ngiees and a co^>er. I straightway asked her: “Whose dooalkn-r 
fe greater, yotns or this old sister’s?” Pat came the bold, quid^';- 
decisne re{^: “Bodx are eqoaL” 1 was pleased beyond nacaami; ; 
and was gbd to be noi^asBed. 1 was unprepared finr this 
intsBigpUt md poietnitmg reply. She added; “I have been nMfer V: 
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rested in the national movement for many years. X have ahvayi 
contributed to the best of my ability. I believe in khadi anfj X al- 
ways wear it.” This is only one sample from the inexhaustible 
store-house of joyful experiences it has been my privilege to have. 

I must however pass on to other matters. 

Workers Meet 

At Tanuku there was the usual meeting of workers which I 
always have between three and four in the afremotm at every 
place, more especially at the end of the tour in each district. We 
were about 100 workers. All kinds of questions were discussed. 
The question whether Congressmen’s contestiag seats in Tahik 
Boards, District Boards, Municipalities and Councils did not inter- 
fere with khadi and other constructive work has been cropping up 
everywhere. At this meeting it came widi greater insistence. What 
I have found is that these bodies take up more mergy of good 
workers than they are worth. Some of the best men had to leave 
their Municipalities in order to be able to do more solid vN>rk. 
There is too much wrangling, too much jealousy, too much wire- 
pullii^ and too much self-seeking in these bodies to enable 
honest workers to hold out for long. The one advantage that was 
claimed by a Congressman on behalf of the policy of Gemgressmen 
interesting themselves in these bodies was that the presence of 
Congressmen introduced a healthy mentality of resistance in die 
place of obsequiousness. On the whole I am inclined to dtink that 
this mentality of resistance is purchased at too great a price, if it 
means sacrifice of constructive work. I therefore suggested to the 
workers at Tanuku that if tiiey were satisfied that there was no 
effective service possible in taking into’est in these bodies or in 
taking part in the elections, they diould not diink df diem even 
as diey would not if no Congressmen were' contesting and parti- 
cipating in these elections. When choice has got to be made, dwre 
cannot be a shadow of doubt that cmistractive work is any day 
fiur superior to working in these bodies. After aO, vdiilst we have 
diousands of Congress wwkers, there can tmly be a few nsoa in 
each district who can enter &ese so-called elective institwtsn nsL 
Ijst those who believe in them enter them. But let not dwotiben 
who do not believe in them betray jealousy or inqiatienoe in tapxt 
of those who enter them. 

Another so^estion made was diat yam dnald be Inomjht 
fitan districts vrfhere it was spun to those dteicts vAeie to 
absence of grinding poverty diere was no one to qpia hot where 
tiiere were weavers vdio wonld weave Ubadfi if Acf woe 
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suppKed with hand-^un yam. My answer was an emphatic no, 
so long as the yarn conid be used up by the district producing it. 
The secret of successful hand-spinning lies in the yam being 
woven where it is spun. There should be no impatience about 
weaning local weavers from foreign or mill-spim yam so long as 
there is no local yam produced and so long as there is no yam 
to be had in one*s district. What can however be done is to popu- 
larize self-spinning or sacrificial spinning as much as possible. If 
such yam is produced in abundance it should keep aU the avai- 
lable weavers in a district going. 

A Model Co-operattve Society 

It was at Vizianagaram that I discovered a Khaddar Co-opera- 
tive Society which appeared to me to be a very successful venture 
and without an equal In all India. I offer no apology for copyii^ 
the following from the address of the Society:^ 

The doth in our depot is all made by us solely out of the cottoa 
purchased by us and we have imported none of it from other places. 
We have resolved not to import khaddar either frmn other jHOvinoes 
Gc even from other districts in our province^ as we believe such in q poctar 
tion will prejudice the development of khaddar even as impoartatkm dt 
foreign cloth. 

We also believe the object the khaddar movement is to develqp 
khaddar in each place by spreading spinning and weaving locally as wide 
as possible and securing iivdihood far as many peq[>Ie as possHble. . . . 

In some cases, our prices are higher than the prices of A.LS.A. 
by Rs. O-G-6 per yard. We humbly o&r a pair of (woven) trousers and a 
blanket 2^ yards vride and 3 yards long, both being the work of 
Jagannayakulu, who is a weaver and also a Director of our Society. 

We in aU humility pray that these may be kept in the Adiram m 
exhibits. 

These pieces, the work of Pappu Jagannayakulu, will certainly 
be kept in tibc Ashram Museum as exhibits. TTiey are both unique 
pieces of their kind. I also obtained from my host in Vizagapatai% 
Sr. Bauoji Rao, a zamindar, two pieces of very fine khaddar made 
in his zamindary village Bontalakoduni. These two pieces are 
iie^jectively 53 and 66 years old. 

I have got the by-laws of this model Society. They are qmte 
eflEbedve. They provide for the mexnber&ip of spinners and 
weavos. They make it obligatory for members to purchase khadi 
produced by the Sodety, as also to bring to the Society for safe 
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all khadi or yam manufactured by the members. I reproduce 
from these interesting by-laws the following* which appears under 
the heading ‘Trade’: 

I congratulate the Society on the very useful work that it is 
doing and I hope that it will have a progressively successful ca- 
reer. 

Toung India, 9-5-1929 


342. A COMPLEX PROBLEM 

It is not without diffidence that I approach the questioa rais- 
ed by Rev. B. de Ligt in his open letter to me with regard to my 
attitude towards war. To remain silent at the risk of being mis- 
understood is an easy way out of the difficult situation I ffiid 
myself in. To say that I made a mistake in participating in war 
on the occasions in question would be easier still. But it would 
be unfriendly not to answer questions put in the friendliest nunncr; 
and I must not pretend repentance when I do not feel it. My an- 
mety to avoid a discussion of the question docs not psocced from 
want of conviction, but it proceeds from the fear that I may not 
be able to make my meaning clear and thereby create an nn- 
pre^on about my attitude towards war which I do not desire. 
Often do I find language to be a poor vehicle for exprasing some 
of my fundamental sentiments. I would tiicrefbre urge hfc. 
B. de Ligt and other fellow war-rearters not to nund my fhsdty v 
incomplete argument and still leas to mind nay particqratioo in 
war which they may be unable to rcconcifc witii my psufessian 
about war. Let them understand me to be unconqsromaso^^ 
against all war. If they cannot appredate my argument, let them 
impute my participation to unconsdous weakness. Foe I would 
feel extremely sorry to discovm tiiat my action was used by an^ 
one to justify war undor oertadn conditions. 

But having said this much I must adhere to the poaitim 
iqr in tiie article^ which is the snbject-ma Ucr of Ifr. B» de * 
letter. Let the European war resistBrs ay|iii ijciato am aw 
difiference between ihem and me- They do not ie|*esentepi» 
ed natirms, I repr e sent die most exjdosted nation on " 

use an unflatterii^ comparison tlwy repsesmt the eat aad I sn- 


* Not leprodaoed here " 

* Wih VoL XXXVn, pp. 2fi&-71; W- XXXVt, fp. 
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present the mouse. Has a mouse even the sense of non-violence? 
Is it not a fundamental want with him to strive to offer success- 
ful violence before he can be taught to appreciate the virtue, 
the grandeur, the supremacy of the law of non-violence — ahimsa 
— ^in the field of war? May it not be necessary for me as a re- 
presentative of the mouse tribe to participate in my principal’s 
desire for wrealdng destruction even for the purpose of teaching 
him the superiority of non-destruction? 

Here the analogy of the cat and the mouse ends. The mouse 
has no capacity in him to alter his nature. A human being, how- 
ever debased or fallen he may be, has in him the capacity of rising 
to the greatest height ever attained by any human being irrespec- 
tive of race or colour. Therefore even whilst I may go with my 
countrymen a long way in satisfying their need for preparation 
for war, I should do so in the fullest hope of weaning them from 
war and of their seeing one day its utter fiitility. Let it be re- 
membered that the largest experiment known to history in mawt 
non-violence is being tried by me even as I seem to be lending 
myself for the purpose of war. For want of skill the experiment 
may fail, but the war-resister in Europe should strain every nerve 
to understand and appreciate the phenomenon going on befene 
him in India of the same man trying the bold experiment in ntm- 
violence whilst hobnobbing with those who would prepare for war. 

It is part of the plan of non-violence that I should share the 
feelings of my coimtrymen if I would ever expect to bring them 
to non-violence. The striking fact is that India including the 
educated politician is nolens nolens driven to the belief that non- 
violence alone will free the masses firom the thraldom of centu- 
ries. It is true that all have not followed out the logical consequences 
’ of non-violence. Who can ? In spite of my boast that I know the 
truth of non-violence and try my utmost best to practise it, I fail 
dfien to follow out the logical conclusions of the doctrine. The 
working of nature’s processes in the human breast is mysterious 
and baffles interpretation. 

This X know that if India comes to her own demonstrahiy 
duroa§^ n(m-vk>knt means, India will never want to carry a vast 
surmy, an equally grand navy and a grander air force. If her self- 
r-nnyarHiiaifBia rises to the height necessary to give her a ncm-vioknA 
victory in her fi|^t for freedom, the world values will have changed 
yiyt Boost of file paraj^emalia of war would be found to be 
UKlesB. Sudh an In^a may be a mere day-dream, a childifii kShf. 
Bat such in my opinioa is undoubtedly the inplication an Ia<& 
.. bwawwM S free non-vioieace. 
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When that freedom comes, if it ever does, it will have 
through a gentlemanly understanding with Great Britain. But 
then it will not be an imperialistic haughty Britain manoeuvring 
for world supremacy but a Britain humbly trying to serve the ccnn- 
mon end of humanity. India will no longer then be helpkariy 
driven into Britain’s wars of exploitation but hers will be the 
voice of a powerful nation seeking to keep under restraint all die 
violent forces of the world. 

Whether all these fancifrd ideas are ever realized or not, my 
o«m lifeline is cast. I can no longer in any conceivable drcum- 
stance take part in Britain’s wars. And I have already fa id in 
these pages that if India attains (what will be to me so-called) 
freedom by violent means she will cease to be a country of my 
pride; that time would be a time for me of civil death. There can 
therefore never be any question of my participation direct or 
indirect in any war of exploitation by India. 

But I have already pointed out in th^ pages that fellow war- 
resisters in the West are participants in war even in peace time 
inasmuch as they pay for the preparations that are being made fer 
it and otherwise sustain governments vhose main occupatitm im 
such preparation. Again ail activity for stopping war must prove 
fruitless so long as the causes of war are not understood and rad»> 
rally dealt with. Is not the prime cause of modem wars the in- 
human race for exploitation of the so-caUed weaker races of &e 
earth? 

Tamg LuSa, 9-5-1929 

343. LETTER TO CHHAGAXLAL JOSHI 

Mqf 9 . 1S29 


cm. GHHaGAMUl^ 

I got the letier in which you write about die diefe. We need 
not believe that the thie^ who stole so m ct hi i^ team msder dm 
bed on ndiich the women were sleeping; have done ham 

to There is only one person doing this; he is fassili a r 

die {dace and is content to steal such stray artides. If he g)ds an 
oppMtunity, he would carry away everything. He h no aMMW 
si&aid of ns. These thefrs will go on. so long as we ase pdty flf 
hffling die truth in one way or another. We cainwt, heweier, 
rid ourselves cd* ginlty thou^^tx by an imnatnral effort. We s h o ul d, 
dierefore, protect ouisdlves as as we can by ananpng 
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vatch and taking similar steps, and remain composed. If required, 
ve should be able to sleep during the day and keep awake at night 
vithout injury to our health. I hope the women did not get fri^t- 
;ned. 

Your having dreamt about me has no si g nific aTice. My hpaltli 
s very good and in a few days we shall meet. 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5415 


Blessings Jrm 
Bapo 


344. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, POLAVARAM 

May 9, 1929 

I feel very glad to have come here into this remote hilly tracts 
which is not within the easy reach of the workers of Hindu- 
stan. Owing to the altered state of things, it has become Hiffirulf 
for me to reach here. I hear that owing to the intimidation of the 
police, the boatman that had agreed to let me cross the river (at 
Purushothapatnam) refused to come and that, in spite of the 
police intimidation and threat, the owner of the steam launch 
Mr. Ghurukuvada Ramaswami has been kind enough to bring me 
here. It may be a human Government and its messengers put to- 
gether may devise many means to cause obstruction but they are 
fmstrated by the Governor of the whole Universe. If we are 
blessed with His grace, everything will be all right. I am sure He 
does not want us to suffer for long; it is my faith that we will all 
be happy soon. I want you to take a lesson from this. You need 
not be afraid of the sight of any man. Fear God and none 
What can the police do? All their power might be pyfTcised oo 
the physical body but they caimot exercise their power on the 
soul. For the things that ihey can do against us we should not 
be provoked to take revenge. The story of Rama tells you fhat 
Rama did not cause evil to Ravana but Ravana himself by his 
vile deeds brou^t ruin to himself. What is wanted now is &ar- 
lessn e ss, but you should not bear malice or any vengeance againrt 
anyoQC* You must have a clean ^irit, clean body and ckaa 
heart. You must abstain from drinking toddy, etc. If you feel 
that you arc iosir^ money every day, be busy with the rharlrh^. 

You naist all live in brotherhood, whether Hindus, Moham* 
Christians « others. I have come here to tell you Aeae 
fVott aoust lentember these things. We can do nodiing and 
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are useless if we are afraid of othen. In the creation of God there 
is no distinction between the high and the low. God created all 
equal. At a short distance from you there is one Satyagiaha 
Ashram founded by Dr. Subrahmanyam. I hear that there is an- 
other called Swaraj Ashram at this place, Polavaram. All of you 
can take advantage of these two. Boys are educated, trained in 
spinning and other work and good habits. Help these institu- 
tions and become worthy sons. 

The IRiuk, 11-5-1929 


343. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Eaval^ 

Msf 10, 1929 

1(7 DEAR JAWAHAR, 

What a wei^t upon your mind to have both Kamala and 
g rishna -with the Severe attacks you have described. 1 suppose 
these dotnesdc troubles must also be taken as part of national 
discipline. I am glad diat Kridina. does not require an operation. 

You may not know that Andhra I>eiha is noted for nature- 
core mea and some them are reaUy laave fellows, brave in the 
sense that they relentlessly pursue the search without coimting 
die catL This remedy has in many cases answered where evory- 
dse has failed. And it has Ae merit of simplicity combin- 
ed with perfect harmlessness even where it may not result in a 
cure. I widi you would turn your attention to these cures. Of 
course in this strict dieting plays a most important part. Where 
patients do not submit to the dietetic prescriptions, the treatment 
becomes valueless. 

I take it that in spite of Bengal’s desire for a postponement, 
A. I. G. G. will meet on the advertised date. 

I had your telegram about Almora. I shall hope to leave 
Ashram after the tenth of Jime so as to reach Almora on the 
I5tii. 

Yes, you can have me for U.P. and the Punjab and Delhi 
fix the vdiole of September and October, if October is also want- 
ed. About the Allahabad Municipal Board, you diall decide. I 
am fed up with addresses. You may therefcue accept on my be- 
half if there is any political or other advantage to be derived from 
it. If I have received any communication from foe Board I have 
no rectdlection dT it. 
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Andhra P. G. G. has asked for extension of time up to June 
on the plea that most of the Gongress workers are busy in their 
own districts with arrangements for the tour and hence arc un- 
able to supply the information I wanted. This fact in itself is an 
evidence of the chaos that reigns supreme in our house. Ftw 
what I see throi^hout Andhra is true almost of every province. 

I have failed to get any satisfaction from Utkal. 

I ejqject the Tamilnad Secretary on Sunday at Nellore. 

I have written* to Ghanshyamdas Birla instead of Ramjeebhai 
to find an auditor of repute for auditing Bengal P. C. G.’s 
accounts. 

Tours siuetn^, 

* ‘ Bapu 

Fiom Gaadhi-Nehni Papers, 1929. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Muscuib 


346. EXTRACT FROM LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

Friday, May 10, im 

You should be bold and pass any resolutions and introduce 
any changes that you wish to regarding the Ashram. In running 
the Ashram have I not always insisted on one thing, namely, 
to let the person entrusted with a task to do as he pleases and 
according to his ability and never to interfere with it? Throu^ 
the medium of the Ashram we are conducting an experiment in 
absolute ‘democracy’^. I am writing this in great haste. 

Blesdugffim 

Bafu 

[From Gujarati] 

BifiBU Pairo-7: Skri ChbaguM Joskmt, p. 104 


Ittt wed weed. 



347. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, BUCHIltEDDIPALEM* 


10, 1979 

I was iaformed that Buchireddipakm is the richat phce in 
the whole of Andhra Desha, I have my own spies even as die Gov>- 
emment has. (Lau^ter) Aithou^ 1 may not be aide to initale 
the virtues, if any, of the Government, at least I may ibUcnr their 
vices in this respect. My spies satisfy me that I must have at 
ten thousand rupees from this place and you must make np die 
balance. I am a bkikslut (a b^gar) on behalf of India’s beggar 
millions and I am coUecting for DarUramntjma who will not rat 
till you gave as much as you can. I was in NcUore in 1921 and 
you will aU remember one Dalahinammti Hannmandia Kao 
who was almost like a son to me and at whose instance die Satya- 
graha Adiram of Pallipad was started. He devoted his life far 
the same. I stand an eye-witness to testily to die satyagraha Ik 
made at Pallipad in regard to die solution of the untoodialiiHty 
problem there. Till now 1 have not heard anyone else eaoqptiag 
Mir. C. V. Krishna takit^ any interest and lacking to diat Adhicaaa. 
I have a great desre that die insdtntion started by Haniraanfen 
Rao should be made to go cm. For diat we want woctxn. So 
wtx-kers must cmne out of you to join the Adiram and carry on 
die wimk. 

To you, ladies, I appeal to yim to hel^ in faring^ tmm- 
in this country. You know dut tmless yon act as Sila dill, 
you will not be doing the needftiL Jewellery is no canaaient to jam 
as your men are not firee, as your modierlaad is not free; bnt it is 
the purity M heart that adorns a wonuui, it is love of moAcr 
country that becomes an ornament to yon. Tbenfesc have pure 
hearts and make a sacrifioe of yonr jewellery far the aafee of yonr 
starving sisters and brothers aial giw dbcns work. 

I team from the address presented to me by Aellnion of ymw 
place that yofur roods are dean and wdL 1 miM entgmlsh 
late yon if it is really so. I dmnk ym vary anndh iv tfK fnraei 
yon have presented fcr die ladafl liesHnal nnd MTtedi fttoA 1 
eiqwct yon will make the poBR amosmt to ton dnmmwl btfrne 
I leave yonr place. 

Tit BStik, ll-S-ISSf 



348. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, KAVAU 


May 10, 1929 

I am pleased to receive your purse and address and also the 
presents of cloth. This cloth presented is very nice. It is given 
for Dariiranart^ana and you know I can’t wear it. I am Aere- 
fore putting the same for sale to get its worth in money for Him. 
I see you can spin very fine yam in your place. My eamot 
desire is that you should give up foreign cloth and take to swa- 
deshi. Your Taluka Board should make efforts to spread khad- 
dar. It is said in the address that attempts are being made for 
its production. If you make strenuous efforts there will be no 
difficulty. You must put an end to drink evil. Hindus, Mahom- 
med an s and Christians must work in comradeship because in the 
work of your motherland there is no distinction of caste. Un- 
touchability should be wiped out. It is a blot on Hinduism. 

The Htndu, 14-5-1929 

349. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

[After Mof 10, 192S\* 

BHAISURI UAI>HA.VJI, 

I have your letter of the 10th. 

It is not that soda is to be taken necessarily wiffi lemon. 
You were asked to take lemons along with soda because the 
combination produces some digestive secretions. Since acid thh^ 
do not agree with you I have su^ested that you should take 
lemons separately. However, you can certainly take lemons 
along with your vegetables and the soda too may be taken by 
itself with water. 

My suggestion about alfonso mangoes too is to save you fimm 
acidity. Tho'e is no harm in taking langra mangoes, k&iybe it 
would not matter if you had a mango or two even now. You 
may, if you want to, try it. 

It is good to refiain fi?om butter for a week or two. There 
is not— ffiere ^oold not be — much difference .between pure butter 

■lUi Wn aedt m to tfae add ressee ’s letter of May 10, 1929. 
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from a dairy and what is extracted at home. Home-made butter 
should be regarded as impure if, and to the extent that, it retains 
acidity. 

For the present it is enough that you get some sJj pfp . 

Butter can be taken with bread; another way is to jt 
with milk. 

Mobaxdas 

From a i^otostat of the Giyanti: G.N. 6783 


350. LETTER TO MIRABEHK 


Mty ii, im 

CHI. mSA, 

I am in an out-of-the-way place under die pmUm, But the 
wind itself is blowing hot. And we have to start off at 5 JO on 
an 80-mile journey. Imam Saheb has nearly coDapaed. He is 
dragging on. Prabhavati too is feeling the heat. 1 am pnying dwt 
during these last ten days, we may be able to pull thnia^ I 
hope you have got over the diock oS detentkn. Ihe m 

Bombay will be aU the more preckms. I am persnuJIf 1st dam^ 
because I insist on wdiat I need. 

Love. 

Bam 

Ftom the adgpnal: G.W. 537%. O ou rt eiy ; Ifinfadha 


351. LETTER TO CHHAGANUiL JOSHI 

M 9 IL im 


cm. cmaafiaxLai, 

I am writing this letter at a statimi &r away from NeBmc. 
Yonr letter of the 7tfa is lying in fiont of me. 

If you dunk it necessary, you may certainly cal a snacrittg 
of ail the inmates of the Adiiam. I capeet to Ik dbme bcMcoa 
May 28 and June lOu All of you shoedd C B S a wi t amwig ynmtsclm 
and fix any date diat you fike daring dmt peri o d. Bsaannsr, ttaadk 
caicfidly about the osefiibiesi of calEng a w i vtittg at Ijhas jawo- 
tme. The real dni^ to ooaaider is whcse yon, Ac wmhBB^ stand 
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and what you widi; who can help in that? You should, hcrw- 
ever, do what seems best to all of you. 

I have known for long that Bhagwandas is crazy. I write a 
few things to him occasionally. 

Do as you suggest about &e sum of Rs. 125 belonging to the 
Ramashram. 

For the time being, write to Jagjivandas and inform him that 
we have not been able to trace the amount. Write to Reva> 
shankerbhai and inquire of him what happened to it. 

It is a fine thing indeed that you supply milk to Ran- 
chhodbhai’s mill. 

I have sent a wire to say that I have taken Sakhi Gopal with 
me. If I find that everything is aU right, I will write to VallaUi- 
bhai and ask him to send money for repairs. For the widows, 
send the amount asked for by him. I am returning Jagammih 
Rath’s letter. Scrutinize the balance-dieet of khadi and keq> 
your comments ready for my perusal when I arrive there. The 
note should be prepared by an expert. 

There is no fear at all of Mahadev’s strengdi being taxed be- 
cause of his doing routine work. On the contrary, Us strengdi 
has increased because he was made to do such work. It gives 
clarity and firmness to one’s thoughts. Anyone who merely thinks 
without putting his ideas into practice will have no real icnrce in 
what he writes. An instance of this is provided by the article 
on the Gharkha by Tikekar of Indore. If you do not know 
how, ask me; it is worth knowing. 

You were right in writing to Premraj and asking him to go 
to Jabalpur. 

I take it you have written to Mathiuradas for his consent be- 
fisre sendii^ Radha. 

Bato 

Wtan a photostat of the CSqarati: GJf. 5416 



3S2. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


iJ, 1929 

BBAI OHANSEVAMDASJI, 

I have your letter regarding the Lalaji MemoiiaL Labi 
Jaswant Rai’s contribution will, of course, be used for the HalL 
I think 1 should send to the Society all the money received in 
this connection. There is nothing more to be written os tihe 
matter. 

I am at {»resent malting a dietetic eaqperiment l^ncc it started 
only three days a^ I can say nothing about it as yet. But 1 
have met a gentleman who asserts fhat this eaqperiment is nsnally 
very successful. Its secret lies in taking osily uncooked food. 

1 got the letter &om SitaramjL I ^ve replied to it. 

Tmu, 

MiTWAWMif 

From I£i)di: CLW. 61€SBi. Gaartajr: G. D. BUa 

353. LETTER TO GAJfGADEVI SANADHTA 

Jicr iU i929 

cm. GABGADEVI, 

I have your letter and that of Totarsuigi. It b good dmt 
Totaramji’s eyes are all ri^t. He should see dsat they are not 
spoiled again. 

Do not leave off sun-baths. I am confident diat yoor pm 
can be cured — at any rate controlled — by nature-oarc, never with 
drt^ Your diet should be oKple and not too vnch. %xep 
phy&cal escertion to the nwninwnn. 



Fkam a fhotniaat cf die IGb£: CUN. 2St6 



354. WHAT COMPRISES FOREIGN GOODS? 


A geatleman asks: “Should wc boycott all foreign goods or 
only some select ones?” 

This question has been asked many times and I have answered 
it many times. And the question does not come jfrom only one 
person. I face it at many places even during my tour. 

In my view, the only thing to be boycotted thoroughly and 
despite all hardships is foreign cloth, and that can and ^ould 
be done through khadi alone. 

Boycott of all foreign things is neitiher possible nor proper. 
The difference between swadedii and foreign cannot hold for all 
time, cannot hold even now in regard to all things. Even the 
Swadeshi character of khadi is due to circumstances. Suppose 
there is a flood in India and only one island remains on which a few 
persons alone survive and not a single tree stands; at such a time 
the Swadeshi dharma of the marooned would be to wear ^diat 
clothes are provided and eat what food is sent fay generous people 
across the sea. This of course is an extreme instance. 

So it is for us to consider what our swadeshi dharma is. 
Today many things which we need for om sustenance and which are 
not imposed upon us come &om abroad. As for example, some 
the foreign medicines, pens, needles, useful tools, etc., etc. 

But those who wear khadi and consider it an honour or are 
not ashamed to have all other things of foreign make foil to 
understand the significance of khadi. The significance of khadi 
is that it is our dharma to use those things which can be or ate 
eaaly made in our country and on which depends the livelihood 
of pom* people; the boycott of such things and deliberate prefer- 
ence of fcxeign things is adhama. 

A person vdio loves his coimtry and has concern for the poor 
would pass in review the fore^ things he uses and would use 
indigenous articles in place of those fin-eign arfides which he liked 
more and had been udng so far for his pleasure. 

On thin tour itself I have observed diat people place before 
me cakes of f<x%ign soap, and never a sin^e cme produced is 
Madias, Mysore, Bombay and Bengal. Those vdio do this are aO 
khadi-wearers. These days vdierever I go for propagating khadi, 
1 iud: for a khadi-dad barber. It is with some effort diat such a 
barber is found. Much of his equipment is foreign-made: taxor, 
brafo, soap and mintx', and they are arranged in a foreign-made 
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box. So I pay the barber his wages and explain to him die 
swadeshi dharma. I can recount many such experiences. At pre- 
sent ink, fountain-pens, etc., are manufacture in our country. 
The thoughtful should be on the look out for such diings and 
as far as possible use only those articles which are produced in 
the country. If it is argued that not all the things made in the 
country are good, that of course is true. But there are difficulties 
in the observance of dharma as such. What is the value of prac- 
tMng something which offers no trouble? Wise people can hel^ 
remove the inconveniences if they use swadeshi things of their 
own will even putting up with hardships. If I me ind^enons 
soap, notice its shortcomings and draw the makers’ attention to 
them, they may perhaps try to remove them. It is only dins 
that things have improved in quality and deagn and are be- 
ing improved. 

At this stage we have to cemnder one dung more. Do foreign 
goods mean only British goods or anything made outtide hadia? 
I know there is a difference oi ofsnion about diis. I do not widi 
to discuss the problem firom the peunt new of mm-violence bat 
to put it before you from the practical pmnt of view. We diall 
merely exhibit our weakness if we threaten to do aomething wliidi 
we cannot do and will never be able to do. It is tny b^rf diat 
we use many &itish things even against oar wilL Tbote who are 
familiar with the figures oS India’s imports know that due Govern- 
ment itself imports ffiitidi goods worth crora of rvpees and wc 
use ffiem; e.g., the rails for the track and a lot other equipaaent 
finr railvrays. We use Enghdi books of cor owu wiO. Another 
objection from the practical pmnt tff view is that, while difienen- 
tiating between Britidi and offier foreign goods, there is a danger 
rf our usng ffiitidi goods under ffie labd of other fore i gn goods. 
This has happened in the past and may happen in jfatnre. Who 
can preve n t a Britidi fnannfacturer of founta i n - pens from wikh^ 
on his products *Made in Australia’? Some traitors aaaong^ dodi 
merdunts have tom off die Briddi labels on ffiitidb s Bwd is and 
have sold them as swadeshi dhotis. Who can prevmt 
from otmung in sis Japan as Japanese dbffi? We are not pfrag 
to benefit ia the least by impattir^ artsdes offier Ann Kddh* 
Then we Aafi have to nmke a second atienpt to h oy o ott this 
other fineign doA and it nmy ke dWfrp s lt to do m. 

Our aim k snaxa^ indtptndr ncc. Wb do notmsntoAor 
peopfe^S'dowinatian aftnr gelliog rid of BritiA rale. Oomidcred 
from afl atplkn and from dSc pnctscal point of view, we can take 
but one dedrion. 
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Pure khadi is pure swadeshi and one who realizes this will 
satisfy even his other needs by means of things produced in the 
country, giving up the use of those superfluous things that are not 
manufactured here. 

[From Gujarati] 

Xmajwm, 12-5-1929 


355. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Neixoee, 
Mof 13, 1929 

CHI. UISA, 

I do hope you got the detailed programme that was sent to 
you. There is no letter fi:om you today. I hope you have plenty 
of congenial work at the Vidyapilh. 

I want your criticism on my article in reply [to] de ligt's 
second open letter which has been published in Te/ung huSa.^ 1 
have made a change in my diet which I do not describe as we 
shall soon meet. The change has been made pmely by way ci 
eigperiment as I like it and as I have met a man who Imows all 
atraut it. Of course there is nothing to worry about in this. If 
it does not agree with me, I shall give it up. 

Love. 

Batu 

Kram die ori^nal: CLW. 5375. CSoortesy: Miiabdm 


356. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEJf 


Neixor^ 

Silence Day, May 13, 1929 

SBXSRS, 

There are only a few days to go before we meet again. It is 
getting hotter here every day, as it must be there. I don’t fed 
heat much. Your firmness in keeping up with the prayer classes, 
die infant-school and the kitchen is, I think, a good gesture. AA 
die three are iisqperfect, and will remain so for ever. It will be 
ewm^ if we remain vigilant and keep iooproving them. Even if 
we try to keep them gmng, some io^iirovement will take plaee 
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automaticaliy. All of you should leam the verses which make up 
the women’s prayers and understand their meaning correctly. 

Baro 

From a jdiotostat of the Giigaxad: GJ4. 3G96 


357. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHI 

SUaut Dof, Mttf 13t 1929 

cm. CmHA.OANLAL, 

Three letters from you of the 6th, the 8th and the 9(h have 
piled up. It is all right if you have changed the time fi* prayen 
and meals; you have done nothing wrong in that. 

You must have sent an acknowkdgment to Lady Ramaruthan. 
Has not the sum been sent to Tiruchengodu? Has it not been 
acknowle^ed in Totaig huSa? 

The money which we receive from France is not from a 
gentleman but from a lady. It is the same hfiibel, who had once 
stayed in the Ashram for about a month. 

Shivabhai must have recovered. 

You need not insist on the students memocxdng the verses of 
the Gita. They themselves should insist on doing that. AB oi 
us, of course, ^ould know how to recite diem correctly. 

My having ^ven up breakfast is not an act rf cscrifice; it was 
rendered necessary by my travels. I feel hel^kw at not faemg 
able to go fiw morning and evening walks. When I teach the 
Gita, I don’t set aside a special time for it; my enthunasm dwim 
me the way. When I was there, I used the time allotted to ^pin- 
ning in dtiOTiiwnnm with inmates rf the Aduam. Here I give the 
ficst half hour to ftabhavati, and the half hour in die aftcmotm 
to the workers. Since, instead c£ everyone jolti ng the 
recitaticKi at the of the prayer, a diflrre n t poatn lecitod die 
verses every day, we could correct the prommeiarion of the ptnm 
who was doing his turn. In dtis way we oonid eSxt noA 
improvement. People still awamit imstake s, Imt dwy are 
fewer. This docs not inqiose the dif^test htstdm <» wKf annd or 
my tinae; oa the contrary, it fpves me more peace of mhtd Use 
person who learns in dtis m aimer Hkies don^ «. Be does not fed 
that it is a task 

It is csaly ailier I arrive dusc dhat 1 flii n k I AaB he ahk to 
write abosit the taonery recdved feoaa Kmi f tow . 
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Do you examine the cash book every day? Do you sign it 
daily? Do you inspect the vouchers every day? If you do not, 
start doing it. FoUow the rule no matter who is in charge of 
the work. 

Sitla Sahai seems to be busy all right. I was to reach 
Bombay on the morning of the 23rd; instead I shall reach on the 
evening of the 22nd. I espect to return to the Adiram before the 
28th. 


From a photostat at the Gujarati: GJ^. 5417 


BksAigsJrm 

Bapu 


358. LETTER TO GAJfGABEHN VAIDTA 

Neliore, 
Silence Day, May 13, 1929 

am. OANOAEEHN, 

I have 3 «)ur letter. You should not hesitate to write to me 
even ifyou misspell words. You have no reason to be ashamed of 
your speUing mistakes. If one were to devote plenty of time just 
for this task it also can be mastered. But it would not be r^t 
to devote so much time to it. Do therefore what you can. We 
value a letter for its ideas, not its grammar. 

Do settle the matter relating to Kaku’s father*. At the same 
time improve your health too. Maitreyi too will benefit. 

I do believe that girls too should have education. We shall 
talk about this. Our separation will end soon. 

BUssi^fim 

Bard 

ptom Gujarati] 

Btfmu Pain— 6: G.S. Gaigabehtm, p. 18 


^Daaaodar SaiaiTa, addressee’s son-in-law 



359. FRAGMENT OF A IJETTm 


NzUjOU, 
M^ 13, 1929 

I shall reach Bombay on the 22nd evening according to die 
revised programme. There is not much difierence between this 
and the original programme. 

Mohamdas 

Fran a photostat of the Chgarad: GJf. 6782 


360. LETTER TO MAHADE7 DESAI 

Mtg 14, 1929 

CEO. ICAHADEV, 

Z write this on Tuesday at 3.30 before prayers. We must set 
out at 6 and I don’t know about the postal anangements where 
we are going to camp. 

A gist of your article about Unai (regarding khadi activities 
and drinking) ought to appear in Tmig hSM. Yon must have 
noticed, haven’t you, that nowadays there is no txMXtfinatkm 
between InSa and Naugim? The reason obvk wl y is that 
you and I are away from each other and are both boqr. 

zLiv 

Fran a photostat of the Gcgaiati: &N. 1US4 


*The 



361. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Mof 14, 1929 

CHI. lORA, 

I have your letter of 10th. I did receive all your letters but 
too late to enable me to send any letters to Jeradai. I began 
the Sadaquat Ashram address on your wire. I hope you have all 
the letters sent there. 

Love. 

Bafd 

Kram the (»4pnal: O.W. 5376. Courtesy: Mirabdn 


362. m AJfDHRA DESHA [-F] 

The following itinerary will give the reader an idea of the 
places and the amount collected during the last week. 

Total collections already acknowledged in Temg India, its. 
1,54,961-15-01. 

East Godavari District: 

2- 5-1929— Toni, Rs. 2,095-10-11. 

3- 5-1929 —Kirlampudi, Rs. 145-1-9; KodavaH, 7-12-0; Oiitiada, 122-04); 

Fiihapuiam, 1,488-3-6; Gocanada, 4,409-10-6 (Rs. 138-1-0 
Fund); Peddapur, 1,406-12-7^; Samalkot and fficcavde, 381-144); 
Naxsapurampeta, 113-0-0; Pedahialunadevam, 58-0-0; Meda^Mifai, 
406-12-0. 

4- 5-1929— Valaagi, Rs. 1,772-0-9; Ratnachandi^)igain, 2,331-64); Vdb, 

216-00; Aryavattam, 536-00; Dralcshaiam, 321-00; nn n<nM l. » 
and IdutuiniwRdli, 313-4-9. 

5- 5-1929 — CStodavaram, Rs. 316-00; Mandapeta, 316-00; Alamati^ 

2,10000; Pulktifaiira, 35600; Palivela, 1,117-0-3; Muldonufa, 
314-00; AmbajipetB, 115-8-3; Gangalabnni, 1666-9; VcdapaS, 
90-140; Amalapuraxn, 5/13612-9; Bodaaakumi, 191-00; NiH)«Taw^ 
163-00; McsaMkudurn, 101-3-6. 

6- 5-1929- Rj^, Rs. 2,5063-3; Tsdqnlca, 1,281-69; Mui«onda, 1I604I; 

RavuhpakBi, 1754M) (Rs. 25 Lah^ Fund); RyaH, 916156; UnMI, 
lOOOO; VaddqMnu, 10600; Poavaram, 148-69; West Godwni 
(a iii n eq n en t coiect io o s) , 11600. 
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7>5-1929 — Dosakayalapain, Rs. 9684M); Raijahnaundry, 5,802-10«4 

(Rs. 120 Lakji Fund); estimated value of jewels of East Godavari 

Dt. 2,50(MW. 

8- 5" 1929 — Elatenz» 308-8-0; Rajalunundry, 116-0-0; Konikonda, S0-(M>; 

Ghodavaraxn, 184-0-0; MugguUa, 346-5-0; Rahitapuram, 333-7-0; 

VeduUapalli, 110-0-0; Inugantivaripeta, 500-0-0; Rijampcts, 115-0-0; 

Katavaram, 13-7-0; Sitaxiagaram and Koi3dq>udi, 2yll6-9-10i. 

9- 5-1929 — Pc^aram, Rs. 663-13-9; Singavanun and V aiigal a pid S» 

793-1-9. 

Total Rs. 2,01,792-14-3. 

Events are so crovrded in one upon another that it is difficult 
to write about them all or to make a selecticHn. I must thordbrc 
be satisfied with giving only an outline of some of the nuMt imh 
portant ones. 

UNTDUCSUBIIjrV 

This deadly snake of untouchability is scotched but not des- 
troyed. It shows its poiscmous fangs even when you may least 
expect to sec them. I was certainly not prepared fiar Ac following 
letter: 


I v qpet very m ndh to bring to yosr kwl notice, die kMm 
which ooamed toan after die hiSaaf sioerib g hcM si Tamibi 
22Qd instaat. At about 5 puco. t her e wm pmost dnee to fow 1 
ladies in die foeetiag. It was whnpcxed kf tow® is Ac wmsdt 
the young lady who was totiag by T“s was a Pmtkmm gid. 

As sons as the ma ts S mg was ovnr, al the ImIms whs attwi 
stoetkig dheedy went to the canal and toeft a phtoge is Ae y 
purify AcDMelves irasa Ae unpssdonaMr as «f tonchisg her. 

iriAsto tom eymom snail AiAxn^nsy note, nsl^ S 

wiA half to Mite mass 

ndAAafsttBsnriMbrinatotosirih^ sa nai mmm to ha sasm 
Al nnaa Ails An fnstosi lAsatossnah 


ag Acs 
an Aa 


Ilf ne «u no oaer 
llKoi Ok duller ftf 

ai , . n WiI nn — fcnilnr nf Sfcwr She ku been nriA me in tic 

' SwaidKaMr wiili liHnnn tiac 

Jspnmns wsr mmm 'inwnn* 

Janann mnr. Sf Sm nml M^eriif of Se peofie Ac hns beat 
«Aon tn be Mfr Auqiahv, If nnne to be dhn|^ierio4»«, Intt it nnw 
tcMrtod far the tknnin b&s to c en fa n t d her nfah fahfani , 
the fato* nbnw I haw aiiD|ited at n^ «ian|^ton in mqr 
oem nnnner. And n» b e i ng poBnted If die tondh tnutnniltod 
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throi^ me of the ima^ary Jntyaja girl the good ladies purified 
themselves and their children by a holy bath or a mere gninkl- 
ing. This tragic comedy has a lesson for us. Superstitious them- 
selves, men having neglected the women folk, have allowed the 
latter to remain in darker superstition. After I got the letter, I 
became circumspective and began an examination of the com- 
position of subsequent audiences. I found that at most meet- 
ings the untouchables were intermingled with the touchables. I 
the audience point-blank whether they had any objection. 
And they said they had none. At one of the villages near Rajah- 
mundry I saw, at a well-arranged meeting, volunteers pointir^ 
with pride to the touchables, untouchables and women in their 
reactive wards. I set a trap for them. “I suppose you have 
q)ecially arranged in order to isolate the untouchables?” He 
poor volunteer who answered my question readily fell into the 
trap and said, “Yes, sir.” I discovered afterwards that he knew 
very li nl*- Englidi and had not understood my question. For I 
stra^htway a^d the audience whether they had any objeetkm 
to untouchables sitting in their midst. They showed by a chorus 
of hands that they had none. I was still not satisfied and 
therefore asked whether they would have me sent the untouch- 
ables in their midst. They again raised their hands signifying 
assent. I asked them to signify the same with their voice. And 
they did so, at fiirst softly. I asked for a loud-voiced declaration. 
And all sung out at the top of their voices, “saray, sarqf\ Hen 
I invited the imtouchables to sit in their midst which they did 
■without any hesitation and -without any fear. Then I based mj 
speech, to the meeting on untouchability telling them that they 
had a meritorious act by letting the untouchable brethren 
at in their midst and that it was a sin to regard any human 
ying as an imtouchable. If, in spite of this ocular demonstratko 
ff w figrpd by the explanation that I gave, the women or anybodfy 
had a purfficatory bath, it will be a question for a psycho-analyil 
to dissect and conrider. Let me finirii this story by adding that 
the women also had taken part in signifying their assent to 
lyiffai nhahlea intermingling, and as a matter of fact the so-caBed 
Hnt CTyhahles sat with caste men and women touching both wiftn 
oat my noti cing any movement on the part of anybody to avofid 
In a -village near by, a school is being ccoiducted whesp 
bodr touchable and untouchable boys aaociate in large mmdidd 
vridioat any fidetion. And so while I deplore occurrences sudi 
htSppCBiei. at Tanuku, the fact cannot be gainsaid that untoo^ 
fast dying of exhaustion. 
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A Gkeat iNTnnmoR 

The visit to the little village was prcUminaiy to our entry 
into the area covered by the activities of the Gautami Sataygraha 
Ashram, founded by Dr. B. Subrahmanyam in 1924. He left hk 
lucrative practice in Rajahmundry for dedicating himwlf 
to national service. He saw at once that he could not render 
that service unless he himself lived in the midst of villagers and 
put himself in direct contact with them. Hence he established 
himself in Sitanagaram lying 14 miles from Rajahmundry; Sk, it 
was in a cluster of villages surrounding Sitanagram that the people 
had put up a brave fight with the Govemxnent in the heyday of 
non-co-operadon. Many were the village ofiBcers vdio bad given 
up their jobs. For their effi’tmtery they were subjected to a puni- 
dve tax of nearly Rs. 5,000. 

The Ashram occupies about 10 acres of ground. Khadi is its 
central activity and corollary activities are: rendering of free 
medical aid, Hindi praehar, library development, publkaticm of a 
Telugu journal, service o£ depress^ classes and general Congresa 
work. According to the statement lying befixre me “qMnning has Hfe" 
organized in all the surrounding villages within a radius of 5 
firom the Ashram, so as to be within die reach of a single workor 
to carry on his regular weekly visits from house to how**. Six 
carders are kept permanently at work to produce sliven at die 
rate cf 5 annas per 3 lb. Pn^askmal ^pinners on die registar of 
the Ashram number 193. Carders have up to now earned Rs. 
795, the spinners Rs. 2,(^. It is estimated that a yiwrxr turns 
out bom 6 to 9 lb of yam per mondi enabling her to earn from 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-4^. The count of the yam ranges fross 8 
to 15 counts. The wage to turn out 3 lb of slivers into ysm 
ranges between 12 annas to 14 annas . IS weavers bdong^ to 
the locality weave this yam into towels Iran-clolhs, dhoti^ 
etc. The average mond^ earnings of a weaver are Rs. 15. Sosae 
very firm special work is also dow in the Adiiam wea ve ry. The 
weavers have earned fiosn dus work Rs. 8,114. MBaciuisg and 
dyeing has absorbed Rs. 1,217. ARogether Rs. 12^164 have hem 
dirisRiated smsswigst 235 sael^ woaaea aiid boys iis thus The 
Ashxaaa has a haadk at Fi«lw|Mr vdsere 450 wheds and IRloosas 
sure uoutsoBed awl dw a i ssswey dbovss dhat 800 asnic vrihadi aie 
awsutii^ vHstk if capital can ft wss sd . The dodi p rods s ns i in 
diis centre won a gold socdal at dbcRaafdbse jWMhWtan of 1987 
for the best plain dodi. The Aslnmw baa alto ssieecMrca. These 
are 4 hawkers iHto legniaify haadt hbadi in the ne iijbi w i sri toe d . 
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The princess amongst the hawkers is the old mother of Dr. Subrah- 
manyam. She is the most zealous amongst them and with her 
tireless energy commands the largest custom. Ashram sells khadi 
at half price to deserving Paachamas. The report says: 

A word about general khadi possibilities in the firka will not be out 
of place here. A dose survey into its 22 villages will not fail to reveal 
the iact that the process of cotton industry up till a decade was in its 
full swing; that cotton was grown in every village and stocked in evoy 
house; and that an undertaking of work in the diiection of devdqping 
home-spinning is necessary and can be carried on with entxurapng 
results. As it is, the worker gang on his rounds for spinning will observe 
that not a few families stock cotton and spin for their own use; in the 
Sitanag^ram village al o n e, yam sufficient for 400 yards of doth was 
qain by 9 families last year for their own me. 

I was taken to several places where self-spuming was being 
done by families that were doing it for pleasure and not for any 
economic reason. 1 saw two widows amongst them vdiose sc^ 
occupation was the spinning-wheel. Dr. Suhiahmanyam as he in- 
troduced me to one of these young widows cotild not supjsress his 
tears as he was describing her love of charkha to me. 

The Ashram library has been repleni^ed with the gift of th^ 
whole of his collection by the late Andhra Ratna Gopalakri^mayya of 
Gherala Perala fame. It has a reading room attached to it, which 
is well stocked with journals from all over India. 

The BPndi prachar work is a special feature. Pandit P. V. 
Subbarao is at the head of this work. From S^tember 19© 
to the end of last year as many as 145 have learnt Hindi, and there is 
a regular dass conducted at the Adiram for those who were willing 
to leam Ehndi. Rs. 1,528 have been ^nt on this work incfaidiiig 
Rs. 1,495 as salary of the Pandit. 

The wturk amoi^t the dejs'essed classes admits devdojaneDt. 
The Aduam is running a free ni^t school for them. There is al» 
a school where both touchabks and untouchables receive instmo- 
ticm. parties are mganized amongst diem. 

Ihere are 3 &ee d^iensaries under the Adiram and tfaete 
is a neady-built indoor hos[Htal to accommodate about 5 patknis. 
Outdoor patients have up to now numbered 62,496, the indoor 
patKDts 300. 

The roistered 716 Ccmgreas members indoding 9 

l^ohammedans, one duistian Of these 61 are femaks, 51 ase 
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A Teluga weekly called Congress is published at the Ashnun, 
aad is now regarded to be pracdcally self-supfiorting. Its editor 
Sjt. M. Annapurniah had the honour of being arrested and im- 
prisoned for sedition. The paper however was not allowed to Aio . 
His place was taken up by Sjt. K. Ramchandra Rao who was also 
arrested in his turn. Dr. Subrahmanyam himself stepped into the 
place and continued to edit the paper till Sjt. Annapurniah was 
released and resumed editorship. The paper began its career as a 
foolscap sheet printed on a cyclostyle which has now 14 pages of 
royal size and takes in selected advertisements, eschewing thcMC 
for foreign cloth, liquor and British goods. And 'it stands for 
complete independence as against Dominion Status’, so the report 
before me proudly says. The publication of a Hindi in 

Telugu character is its regular feature. The Ashram had received 
up to the end of last year in donations Rs. 32,491 in Ra. 3,747 
in grain, Rs. 1,256 as voluntary gifts firom patients; and Rs. 
4,000 in the shape of timber. It has substantial buildings in 
which the inmates arc accommodated. Rs. 10,535 have been qicnt 
on their maintenance. There are 12 memben in the Ashram. The 
allowance is Rs. 20 for a single man, Rs. 30 for a family of two 
and Rs. 5 for every additional member. This inrluit^ rJnthing 
lowance. The charges per head of inmates with their 
numbering 31 amount to Rs. 7 per month. 

This bald statement of facts hardly gives an adequate idea of 
this great undertaking. Nowhere durii^ this extensive tour have 
1 seen so much life as in this group of villages. Though living their 
own lives, they have become part of the villagers and have thcre- 
fne acquired great influence over them. The coUectioDs in diii 
group of comparatively poor villages unounted to Rs. 5^000, a col> 
lection that beats all record in Andhra. 5 acres of were 
diHiated at the meeting addressed by me, a marked evidence of 
the pofHilarity o£ the Ashram amongst the villagers. The Ashram 
furnishes an object-lessoa in village reconstruction, living in the 
nudst ot the villagers they are bound to rei|tond to their wants aad 
aspirations and they are bound to espand their activities in time 
to the measure of their ability aad sctfoonfidcnce. 1 olamnMd 
that Dr. Subrahmanyam rdmnt hk vradk cautinaiy. Be 
says: “We live an ordinary griksOtks fife aad me have ant reaoeno- 
cd any pcivate property Sk the Adnam, ihnuijh Ae himatrs 
pomem very Utde of their own. TIicronitopin w m m iatimAsimMm 
fer the marriages or odicr domestic crie— im i e a. Wc have not m- 
sored the lives of members. Wc feel that wc are tprihe ordinary 
national wodkers.” AR honour to them fer behtg oedm esy ssoshers. 
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Why should it be considered extraordinary for an educated TnHiam 
to live in the villages of India? The extraordinary thing is the 
education that is foisted upon us makes us unfit for the village life 
and village work. 

Poucas Attentioit 

From the Ashram we were to go to Polavaram,* a village 
about 6 miles from Sitanagaram on the other side of the river. 
We could therefore only cross by a ferry. Polavaram is situated 
in an Agency area. Agency means, I learnt, ncm-regulaticm. 
The police here I was told succeeded in firightening the ferry maw 
away from the workers and he refused to carry us. This was an 
embarrassing situation. To be thus thwarted by the police appear- 
ed to me to be humiliating. A crowded programme had prece- 
ded the morning of the visit and a crowded programme was in 
finnt of me. And instead of having to give one hour if I was 
to visit the village it meant I had to give four hours and a hajf; 
but the time seemed to me to be of no consequence, the g oing to 
the village became a duty. The workers could get another latmdi 
to take us directly from Sitanagaram to Polavaram instead of oor 
going by car in front of the village and then crossing die rivor. 
I accepted the offer. To go to the launch meant also some addi- 
tional strain and time; but we successfully negotiated the visit. 
And I was glad that the arrogant purpose of men was fimstrated 
by the Almighty Maker who humbles the pride and arrogant^ of 
the proud and the arrogant. 

In Polavaram there is a little Ashram conducted by Sjt. P. 
Kothandaramayya and A. Venkatramayya. They are brinpi^ 
up some boys of the aborigines amongst whom they are wotUi^ 
ai^ it was they who had planned this visit. It is apposite here 
to mention that throughout the tour we have been followed by a 
party police. They have been coming as reporters and vdiat 
not. As a rule I have not foimd them to be troublesome. They 
have even been courteous to me personally at least. Once vdiaa 
die car in which I was travelling had luokm down, they gave Ae- 
use of their car. So much to their credit. But they have abo beEn 
fiMsad ready to show their brirf authority and they have not beA- 
tatod to eocroadh iqwn the party. At Sitanagaram, but Sor- Ae 
stabbocn resistanoe of wnhers they would have occtgued Ae 
Mtide taundh that earned us from i^tanagazam to PtAmunAit 
The reader coarse mast not therefore Aink that it was Ae ssme 
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police j^that interfered with the ferry man. 1 simply the 

fact of the police attention to show that if a man Ijhe me who, 1 
presume, is not regarded as a suspect so far as violent inton- 
tions are concerned, needs to have his footsteps thus dogged, what 
must be the fate of those who are under a shadow ol «nyirin« 
and who are too sensitive to accommodate themselves to the poli e e 
attention. Throughout my life it has been part of my creed not 
to avoid the police but to assist them in prying into all my work, 
for 1 have always abhorred secrecy and it has made my life and 
work easy because of my indifference to this kind of surveillance. 
This indifference and invariable courtesy shown to the police resuh 
in the silent conversion of several amongst them. My indifference, 
however, is one thing and personal to me. As a system the police 
surveillance cannot but be described as a de^icabk thing unworfoy 
of a good Government. It is a useless burden uptm an already over- 
burdened taxpayer. For, the whole of this extraordinary eapen- 
diture, it must be remembered, ctunes from the pockets of Ute toil- 
ing millitnis. 

ToitHg liuBa, 16-5-1929 


363. INDLINS IH SOUTH AFRICA 

The office of the Agent t£ the Government of Inffia in Soadl 
Africa is certainly not a bed of roses. Sir K. V. Beddi, I see froBs 
the mail letter received finm South Africa, is having his hands 
fiilL The greatest cause of anxiety so for as 1 can see is in odb- 
necticHi with trade licences in foe area koown as the Gold Area 
in the TransvaaL The largest number of Indian tiaden in die 
Transvaal are to be finind in this area and these trade Bcences 
are a matter of life and death for them. They have built vp lasgtt 
business in die hope of being aide to have their Koe nc es renewed 
fitun year to year. Having survived d» danger in the S^iager 
r^jiine of their bosineaes being summarily dosed at any time, Acy 
have lii^dy or wrong^ come to bdieve diat didbr fiomom win te 
perpetually renewed so long as Aey carry on an honest trade;. I 
have certainly thought that Ae arttkanent of 1914 cowered aB 
these traders and their aa ooen or s . H these were ntd uesfeod ni|^h% 
1 do not know vAat vested rights emU he in Ae Transvaal Bar 
Aem. But rune 1 understand Ant annneipsJItics are icfisiug to 
HBue Aese Uoenoes, taking c o v er tmdar a section of Ac Ckdd Iaw. 
Legally rpeaknag^ perhaps die Gold Law would prahAit Anatici^ 
tradings But that law eras in rristrncr evm d urin g die Kruger 
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regime. It was in existence in 1914 when this settlement was arriv- 
ed at. Therefore Sir K. V. Reddi should have no difBculty in 
securing protection for these traders. The agreement which was 
brought about by the Habibullah deputation contemplates level- 
ling up of the British Indian position in South Africa. Levelling 
up will be a meaningless term for these traders if the only nrifans 
of earning their bread and butter is taken away fi-om them. It is 
necessary therefore for public opinion here to strengthen the 
hands of the Agent in South Africa and the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India in prosecuting the claim for the protection of theg f 
traders. The matter is not free from difficulty I know. There is 
the general election pending in South Africa. The Union Idinisters 
left to themselves will probably grant the protection that is so 
desirable. And that should be considered as obligatory if there is 
to be an honourable fulfilment of the Cape pact. But the electoral 
conditions in South Africa are not very different from these condi- 
tions in other parts of the world. But however difficult the atua- 
tion may be, ffiese traders must be protected. There is a proper, 
legitimate, easy way out of the difficulty apart from fresh legis- 
lation. Law 3 of 188 of the Transvaal is still in existence. The 
Gold Law does not supersede that law. Therefore die Gold Law 
has got to be read in conjunction with the Law 3 of 1885. Now 
that law enables the Government to declare wards, streets and 
locations as proper for Indian habitation and trade. It is open 
therefore to the Union Government by administrative action to 
declare such areas where Indians are now trading to be proper 
places for Indian trade and residence. 

There are other matters equally delicate but I need not refer 
to them at this stage as t..e danger in coimection with them is not 
imminent and as it is necessary for public opinion to be crystallis- 
ed and to concentrate over t^ single imminent danger. 

rmig India, 16-5-1929 



364. ^ALCOHOUSM OF THOUGHT 


An esteemed European friend approving of my decision in 
postponing the European visit that was contemplated last year 
makes among other things the following pregnant observations on 
the condition to which the European Press is reduced at the pre- 
sent moment:* 

You know that the first act of a medem State, when at war, m to 
ruin her adversary in the opinion of die rest of the world; and lor diat 
she sddes its vc^, and fills the world with her own. You know that the 
British Ezz^are is a past master in that art, and that die is prep ari ng by 
every means to blockade India, to isolate her from other iMUaoDi, aad to 
inundate those nadons with her own propaganda. It has already bcgimf 
Last month the events in Bombay were a prtetext ibr ghring to the world 
the impression that India was in a state of fire and hiooddbed. • * • 

Now, I have too much experience of the fiightfiii intrBectoal pawwo- 
ness to iduch the people of Europe are at present prone. Since the fiat 
days of the War of 1914 their unhappy brains have been sulgeclBd to 
such a joumalistk intoxicatioa by the whole European Frtm that they 
have become incapable of refinding thexnadveiL It is aaodier akuJioBan^ 
alcoholism of thought, which causes no less r a v ages than the other* 
One can practically say that there no longer nists, m Hhc Oocalent, n 
sin^ fiee newspaper. . . • 

Notwithstanding the terrible handicap whxdi this campaigti 
of misrepresentation puts upon us, if we are strosqg in actaon, we 
may afiBxd to disregard them and fStel confident that our action, if 
it is true, will survive the calumny that is being qsread in Europe 
and even in America and make itself felt. 

rsM^ IwOm, 16-5-1929 





365. THE WAY TO DO IT 


In one of the addresses received by me in Andhra Desha, 
there occurs this passage: 

We are grieved to admit that we can show nothing to our ccaSt 
in the way of removal of untoudiahility, temperance propaganda and 
EQndi prackar. We request your help and gmdance in suggesting to ns 
ways and means of securing the necessary capital and selfless wcafass 
for the above objects. 

This is an admission of helplessness which it would be diffi- 
cult to imderstand perhaps in any other part of the world. Far 
I am asked not merely to show how to secure the necessary capi- 
tal, but also selfless workers. The address comes from those 
describe themselves “your most trusted, most humble followers^ 
members of the Town Congress Committee”. If I have any fol- 
lowers who are “trusted and humble”, I expect them above al 
to be selfless. Members of Congress Committees are unworthj 
to sit in a Congress Committee if they are not selfless. Of com* 
I know that at the present moment there is an unseemly rivalrj 
even in Congress Committees for ofiices. Yet every Congressman 
would admit that a Congress representative is nothing if he i 
not selfless. And if the ‘salt loses its savour wherewith shall i 
be salted’ ? If my followers and these Congress Committee mem 
hers are not selfless, where shall I find selfless workers for sod 
people ? The only way therefore I can show to my questioners aboi 
finding selfless workers is, ‘be such workers yourselves, and thea'' 
promise that the necessary capital will follow’. Shadow invariahi 
follows the Sun. It is men who make money. Money has ne*i 
been known to make men. It may give us hirelings, but hiiefiQ| 
will never be able to remove untouchability and do tempatui! 
^opaganda and even real Hindi prachar. Hirelings have no dosi 
a place in the world economy, but they come in after reform, fh* 
have never been able to inifiate reform. Congressmen have tbeiP 
fiare to carry out the triple reform. When untouchability has 
come a thing of the past, when temperance propaganda has beocAi 
a popular filing and when everybody wants to learn Hindi, dhfl 
.itipl tie no dearth of men who would give their services on II 
0^ file work that involves no risks. 
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as for excitement and work that will faring them into pronuncnoe 
without costing them much labour, if any at all. This mentality 
has to be changed before we can have a steady supply of work- 
ers. Everywhere I am surrounded by healthy-looking intelligent 
volunteers who ^are no pains to make me comfortable and wfco 
under the impulse of service do not mind working day and ni|^t. 
If they could but be induced to transfer this devotion to a p e rson 
who really does not need all that volume of service and who a 
more often than not embarrassed by such attention, to Ae cause 
which he represents, the problem is solved. Eveiywhere I am 
holding meetings of workers and I have found Aem to be enough 
for Ae work to be done if Aey will only apply Aemselves to it. 
But it is Aese very workers who compose adAesies of Ae type I 
have mentioned and who even at Aese quiet meetings ask me to 
produce money and men. I Aerefore suggest to every Conpren 
Committee to become business-like and find out true workers, fix 
Ae scale of payment for them and set Ae constructive machinary 
going. For this. Congress Sub-Committees need not look fixr gm- 
dance to provincial bodies or to Ae central body. Brovindal 
boAes may have Aeir fwovincial service or may not. They may 
be too heavily encumbered to attenqit any su^ Aing. Not so 
Taluka or Village Congress Committees. They are afauAitely auto- 
nomous. There is nothing to prevent Aem fiom making collec- 
tions and initiating any reform Aey choose. Indeed during Ac 
interesting tour in Andhra, I have noticed that in moie places effi- 
cient Committees have been doing work which other Commit- 
tees have grossly neglected. 

Let Congressmen not think of 1930. The fird: of January 
1930 is not going to witness a miracle. It would be an caact 
resultant of national activities during this year of grace and proba- 
tion. No sudden change will come over Ae nation on Ae fint of 
January 1930. LetinAvidual Googressmen therefiae do Aeir fitde 
best. It is then posatde finr Aem to awaken Ae natiao. Jjet Aem 
not think that one inAvidoal can make no imprfiew n|Mm Ae 
natitm or a cause. After all cauKS are h amaed by an aggreg^ «f 
in Aviduals. Scunume has to make Ae bqp nn wg. Let evciyunc 
Aerefore who maderstands Ae secret of moocai in any nadwt a khif 
do his own duty mumndfiit of tAat Ae oAos db ur A> not da. 

Let Acre be no Aame aboat aaxji ti n g icnmneration. A 
laboons' is worthy of bis hhe. And be is no lem mlfaiibecMnc 
he aoo^ils icnnmecaAMa. Asn mntter offisc^ a mart seUe rt man 
has to give bis all to Ac noAM—body, mind and nmL And he 
has still to feed hnundC The natiem ^^Ads Mch mm and 
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women and yet regards them as selfless. Tte difference between 
a voluntaiy' worker and a hireling lies in the fact that whereas a 
hireling gives his service to whosoever pays his price, a naticmal 
voluntary worker gives his service only to the nation for the cause 
he believes in and he serves it even though he might have to starve. 

Toung India, 16-5-1929 


366. NOTES 
Pandit Sunderlal’s Book 

The U.P. Government is not satisfied with the outrageous 
confiscation of the copies of Pandit Sunderlal’s book Histoty of 
English Rale, but it is now persecuting everyone suspected rf 
hawng received a copy before the ban was declared. Whether egg- 
ed on by the U.P. Government or of its own motion, the C.P. Gov- 
ernment has copied the U.P. Government and proclaimed the ban 
on the book. The question a correspondent now puts is: what are 
die poor people to do who have got these books? In my opinion 
it is no part of the possessor of these volumes to surrender them 
to the police. There is no moral brea ch in possessing the volume. 
And those who believe that this confiscation is a wicked act of 
robbery are not only not bound to assist the process of confisca- 
tion but by every legitimate means to thwart the authorities in 
their nefarious attempt to take possession of the books that have 
gone out of the publisher’s han^. If I were a possessor of such 
a copy and I did not want to run the risk of a prosecution, I 
^ould bum the copy. If I wanted to invite prosecution I would 
infinm the police of possession of a copy and challenge them to 
arrest me. If .1 did not wish to invite prosecution, but did not 
nund it if it came, I should still retain possession leaving the 
police to their own resources to trace the copy in my possession. 

I understand that the C.P- Notification says that even the 
pabiicathHi of extracts from the book would be conadered a crime. 
I hope this information is not true. But if it is, it enables newfr 
papers to diow tanpble sympathy for the author and the pnbS- 
dher as abo to defeat the purpose of the Governments concemed liy 
pahfidiing extracts iidiich can be sent by those who are in poo* 
I*"!""" of the vohime. The Central Government and local Go- 
'MattinenlB are prowding us with opportunities for offering nnld 
, ifiMd dbobedieiMX whkh those who ^lieve in it should not hea- 
■'lila advantage of. Terribly debilitating thou^ the at* 
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mospiiere is at the present moment, those who have not yet lost 
their nerve need not be affected by it, but they diouki every 
legitimate opportunity of giving hope and courage to the workers 
by challenging the (jovemment to do its worst. 

Abhay Ashrah 

The readers of l^Hnig India are not unaware of this important 
national institution. Its report of activities for the year 19^ has 
just been received. It is a record of alWound progress. Its 
khadi department is its largest activity. Here is the record of its 
jxogressively increasing sales: 

1924 Rs. 21,822 1926 Rs. 1,42,960 

1925 Rs. 70,620 1927 Rs. 1,42,820 

1928 Rs. 1,88,091 

The total wages distributed were Rs. 70,525 as under: 

Weavers Rs. 29,492 Sjunners Rs. 30,453 

Tailors Rs. 7,081 Washermen Rs. 5,494 

Hie wotk is done throi^ its 23 khadi centres whidi support 
61 whole-time workers controlled by an annually elected board. 
The capital invested in this actiinty is Rs. 1411,000, of which Rs. 
55,000 is a loan from the All-India Spinners* Asso^tion. It has 
to pay to the banks from which it has the balance of the loan a 
hi^ rate of interest whidi amounts to Rs. 5,000 per year. It is 
therefore up to the public to either pay this interest or to give loans 
free of interest but on the same terms as the banks advance Aem. 

The Ashram is making experiments in dyring and it dahns 
now to be able "to dye fast colours of uniform diade without the 
use of any machine.” The reprat proceeds, "Our khaki whidi has 
been fast to sunlij^t, bleadiing and perspiration, we qiedally re- 
commend to our buyers." 

The other activity of the Adiraip is national edneation. It 
controls 31 primary schools of which 17 arein tiie district rfDacen, 
9 in Tippera and 5 in Bankora, serving 1,058 pnpik. It has tiuee 
mhools for secondary education, serving 199 stirientt. The total 
amount spent on edneation is Rs. 4,702-9-6. It has afco a wr ^c a l 
department witii an outdoor diqxniary, a hos|utal, a meAcal 
school and a seva samiti. The tfopeusary served S,157 paticMi, of 
which 721 were females. The largest number of caamwwenolwl- 
ly of malaria. Next coma watwm 277 eases and iMid kslaaar. 
The hoQiital has 20 beds. 215 patients wet* admitted during *e 
year under review. The cuprjwws of Ac di g penm iy and hoipilal 
anuHintied topeclivdy to Rs. 1,574 and 4,400. Tlie medkal adbool 
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is training 20 students. The main function of the Sevasadan is 
house to house collection of rice for the maintenance of poor pa- 
tients in the hospital. The Ashram is not a believer in untouchabi- 
lity or hereditary caste distinctions. It does a little bit of agricul- 
ture and produced 200 maunds of paddy in 18 bighas of lands 
and it grew vegetables enough to last 6 months for the 50 inmates 
of the Ashram. It has 6 milch cows and 10 bufeloes. An attempt 
is being made to have a model dairy farm at Dacca. It has libraries 
at several of its centres. The Ashram collected Ss. 37,000 for its 
different activities from the public. Altogether it has received 
donations of one lath and a half of rupees during ibe five years of 
its existence. Its requirements for the next year are Rs. 50,000 
for the khadi department and Rs. 50,000 for the other depart- 
ments. An institution like this should have no difficulty in 
obtaining necessary fimds from a discerning public. 

Foreign-cloth Boycott 

The following* from a precis of information published by the 
Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee should stimulate the other 
municipalities and local boards to action. 

Coarse Khadi 

The foreign-cloth boycott movement has naturally sent up 
the khadi sale and production barometers. But if production of 
khadi is to be limitless the quality of khadi must suffer for a time. 
By patient effort and instruction, A.I.S.A. has been able to show 
a progressive rise in the fineness and texture of khadi. But when 
workers go out to raw spinners and ask them for yam they may 
not dictate terms. The raw spinners will not be able all of a 
sudden to spin fine and even yarn. The public, therefore, if they 
will help the khadi movement and therethrough the starving nnl- 
Kous , should at every new wave and new opening for khadi be 
satisfied with comparatively coarser stuff during the tenqwrary 
period. To use coarse khaffi is not too great a price to pay fi* 
achieving boycott of foreign cloth or for helping India’s pai^ien, 

A.I. S.A. Membership 

The reader will have seen a notice of the A.I.S.A. in blk 
week’s issue of Tmng India announcing that it had decided to 
continue the ‘B’ class membership. I think that this is a step-^ 
the right direction. ‘B’ class membership was introduced oh^ i* 
^der to conciliate some who professed their inability to 
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1,000 yards per month of hand-spun yam. Eapcrience however 
has shown that not over many have token advantage of *B’ 
membership which meant spinning <mly 2,000 yards per year. 
And when a limited power of voting for the electiem of DMmbera 
to the Council was announced, the absurdity of ‘B’ class member- 
ship became patent. ‘A’ class members repeatedly applied ftw be- 
ing classed as ‘B’ class members in order not to forfeit the right 
of voting. The Council did not want to go back upon the rules 
that were framed for voting. So the original list remained un- 
disturbed. But for all future occasions it was decided to have 
only ‘A’ class members. And as the policy of the Spinners' Asso- 
ciation has been from the very commencement to have those only 
as members who have the fullest faith in the message of the ipin- 
ning-wheel, it was considered desirable to have only one class 
of members with stricter qualitication. This would no doubt consi- 
derably reduce the members of the Association. But the Co t mcil 
has no hesitation in running the risk. It does not diow wwfb 
faith in the message of the spinning-wheel if members are not 
willing to devote even half an hour to spinning from day to day. 

Apropos of this the Technical Department of the AJ.S.A. hu 
written to the several agencies that the yam which is sent to them 
as subscriptions for membership is not uniibnnly good. It is 
packed anyhow and it is sent cdlen witiiout considenng the enff t 
of posting. The note says: 

In aame casa toe poital cfaarRes excerfed toe price of toe pm 
seat In odc agency alone toe poabd cfaaigei fe aH toe yam weew e d 
amounted to Rs. 55 , namdljr, 60 per ceut of toe prioe of toe total yam. 
Ute suggeatioa toere&Ke made ii that toe yam toouM be soot fima tmt 
place io each prorince and itaborid be by goods tnm. 

In some cases the yam sent was so uneven and rou([^ that it 
was useless. I have repeatedly said tiutt where die yam is use- 
less, it really should not be accqited as subacripfioa. Yam 
subscription means yam that is weavable just as monetary sahsaijp- 
tion means money that would be accep te d in die maihet and not 
coimteifeit coins. The suliscrilui^ i{)innen dicmM icaOy know aB 
the detoib about ginning and packing and this vaoric is cmesi- 
tially <me that the agencies dbonld attei^ *». 

Torng him, lfr^l929 



367. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


May 16, 1929 
csr* 

r have one letter of 1 1th. Of course you write as often as you 
like and make use of the distance-destroying conveniences. I 
simply pointed out that we might not disturb our peace when and 
if they were withdrawn. 

Love. 

Bafd 

[PS.] 

I am going away from the Calcutta route now. So I may not 
write at all now. For we meet at Bombay on 22nd, God willing. 

Bafu 

From the original: G.W. 5377. Courtesy: h£rabrim 


368. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

IMay 16, J929]» 

CHI. CHHAGANLAI., 

I have to visit such obscure places these days that I do not 
get the post regularly, and with the slightest change in progranune 
the arrangements get upset. I, therefore, get the mail later than I 
ordinarily would. But not many days remain now. Today is 
Thmsday. I c^iect to reach Bombay on Wednesday evening. 

So far I have kept good health. I think there is little likefi- 
hood now of its becoming bad. Even in this Dattamandai the heat is 
not as great as I had thou^t it would be. The people of Andhra 
call the “ceded tracts”^ DaUamanid. 

BUtAngsJfm 

E&fh 


• G a ndhiji was to readi Bombay cm Wednesday, May 22. Tbe letter was 
^bwowly written on die pnoeding iliursday which was May 16. 
uses dte jhraae. 
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[PS.] 

Sankaran has arrived here. He says he will come to the 
Ashram after about three months. I have scut Subbiah to Rajaji. 
He will probably return by the time I arrive in Bomliay. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bepima Palm-7: Skn (SAagfmUl Joddm, p. 107 


369. LETTER TO MOEAJilAL BHATT 

Hgf J6, 1929 

BHAISHRl l<OHAin.AI., 

I am sending as much matter f(Mr Taimg h& as I haw got 
ready. Today Subbiah is not here ; so I an scstding it as it n 
You must get this on Monday. I fail to undcntand why you do 
not get on Mondays what should reach you <n hioaadays, in i|iite 
of the great care we tale about it. 

I went through Mahadev’s articks in Owiag to 

n^ligence grammatical errars have gone undetected. J f m y k m 
is something to be preservetL Thiou^ it we wiA to {srcaent cor- 
rect language and correct agsdling. The language and tpdSaog 
should therefore conform to our niko. Cksr pni^ oog^t to he 
thmougfaly examined even if w« have to appohtAe esfierts needed 
for tihis. What I say will be dearer if yon go thamt^ Mahadev^ 
articles. Let Mahadev read this letter. 

Bare 


[End.] 

Prohibition 
Andhra Notes 
Need of the Hour 
liberate the Woman* 

Fraeo a photwtat of the G iptrati' SJi. IITSW 


ilhe 


there 



370. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHI 

May 17, 1929 

cm. CHHAGANLAL, 

I got your letter of the 14th only today. Others will overtake 
me by and by. I am glad that Ranchhodbhai has come. 

I had completely forgotten liat Maganlal’s death anniversary 
was approaching. Had I not been writing the diary, 1 would not 
remember even the date and the day of the week. I, however, 
observe Maganlal’s death anniversary every day. I am not, there- 
fore, sorry that I did not remember the conventional day. It was 
the duty of you all to remember it, and you seem to have per- 
formed that duty well. 

I too believe that it is not wise to encourage the practice (rf 
continuous spinning on special occasions. But I also approve of 
one wheel being kept going continuously on such a day. 

It would be better if the sanitary work done on that day was 
kept up. Our lavatories and urinals are certainly not as clean as 
they should be. 

Mahadev’s letter is worthy of him. The despair it contains 
does not touch me. I have full faith that everyone is doing his best. 
We have not fallen. We should, of course, be vigilant and, diere- 
fore, to a certain degree self-criticism is necessary. 

We are now coimting the days before we reach Bombay. 
Today is Friday. Sunday and Monday will be spent in KumooL 
We intend to catch the Fast Passenger at Adoni on Tuesday 
night. On Wednesday night, we arrive in Bombay. 

Blessings fim 
Bapo 

[PS.] 

I send with this a letter from Mirabehn about the ^indfe 
for those of you to read who may be interested in the subject. 
It is worth reading. 

Bakt 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5418 



371. LETTER TO JiARAffOAS GAJfDHI 


Mgf 18, 1929 

cm. NARANDA5, 

I got your letter. I think it vrrong to try to run the aflain 
of the Ashram from a. distance. But that is what I have had to 
do all my life. It was so even during hlaganlal’s time. It is 
true that as he came to know my nature better, my burden 
became less and there was less need for him to consult me. But 
he certainly asked me whenever necessary. Alter 1 rctnm dus 
time, however, we shall make some other arrangement if p o sa b hi. 

I am certainly not longing to control the Ashram affairs. I tm 
up your letter after reading it. 

If anyone in the Ashram speaks ill of CBihaganlal, we dbould 
bear with that. If people speak ill of him, they have praised him too. 

All the letters which I received were a^essions of love. Do 
you not think that Chhaganlal should continue to stay in the 
Ashram as a measure of atonement, if for no other reason? If 
he caimot do so, that is a dificrent matter. Dharma requires that 
he should. You do not seem to have understood my meaning 
when I said that he should be«>me a cipher and remain. A 
cipher means not a person who does not work but one who is 
free from egoism. C3ihaganlal has ahrays harboured the cgoii^ 
sense of being someone. That is uhy he was ten^ted by sin. 
AU that I meant was that this egoism diould danppesr. If 
CSihaganlal caimot live according to the idcab of the Adhram and 
cannot be a member of the common kitchen, he may live in die 
same maimer as you will be doing. Even by dmng that he wiD 
overcome egoism. But we dball talk more about th& I don’t 
widi to insist on my view in diis matter either. 

I desire the good of Chhaganlal and Kadii and aaa ready 
to do anything which wiD promote it. 

We shall talk about Puruihottam when we aaeet. Bfc amM 

build iBg» his heaUh. jtaiip jbni 

Bsjro 

ns.! 

I have wrifieB Ais ha AeaslAtof * esowi of people «amlq| 
and going. 

[From Gugaialil 

Fmm-9: Ski Mmmkt ©wAia— ftek I, 



372. LETTER TO K. NARASAM 


[May 18, 1929} 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. If a separate room does not end the 
struggle, you should live in separate houses or even villages. 

AU passion would be burnt by merging oneself in God. 

If one would identify oneself with the villagers the wearing 
of khaddar is a religious duty. 

Non-violence is the keystone of life. 

Tours sxncerelj, 

M K. Gandhi 

SjT. K. Narasam 
Tanuku 

From a photostat: G.N. 8809 


373. A POSERS 

A young man who is an employee in a mill writes: 

I am employed in the engineering department of a but I am 
side of this business. I have over half a dozen relations dependent 
me fcH: support. But not having been trained to any other professkm I 
do not know how rise 1 can eke out the necessary means to provide 
bread to them all. My monthly requirement comes to one hundred 
rupees. When 1 see the injustice that is daily perpetrated on the mill- 
hands and the utter selfishness and heardessness of the mill-owners I beg^ 
to feel that service in a mill is even worse thai^ Government service. 
What would you advise me to do in the circumstanoes? I am 26 yems 
of age and have studied up to matriculation. 

As an old English adage says you cannot eat your cake and 
have it. Similarly you cannot leave off service in a mill and yet 
have your one hundred fier mensem. A close scrutiny of all hi^ly 
remunerative professions in India will reveal the fact that they 
are almost all of them essentially products of British rule in India, 

*Thc Gi^arad original ctf this appeared in Naoqjwen, 19^1929. The 
tranAliort is by PyaxelaL 
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and are such as serve m a more or less degree to nstain diat 
rule. A country where the average daily income per head ai 
seven pice cannot afford to pay hi^ salaries, for the sunple reason, 
that it would mean so mud additional burden upon the toiheg 
millions of the land who are already well-ni(^ crushed by their 
poverty. It follows therefore that the cmly course ft* a person, 
who wants to escape jErom the system of e^loitatkn which the 
mi^ represent, would be drastically to reduce his family budget, 
"^is can be done in two ways: by a radical simplification of one’s 
life and by reducing the number of dependants that one has to 
suf^rt. Every grown-up, able-bodied member of a family oug^t 
to be made to contribute his or her quota towards the upJwep of 
the family by honest industry. We have a number of 
crafts that can be easily learnt and practised at home without due 
investment of any large capitaL If he is not prepa re d to do any of 
these two things, he had better stick to the job in which he m 
engaged and do whatever service he can. Lethko, if he is employed 
in a mill, try to make a dose and synqathetk study of die hard- 
ships and miseries that are a nuMaboorer's lot and do whatever is 
possible in the circumstances to alleviate dicaa. let him cuUhnile an 
ezenqdary purity, hmiesty and npci|^tncsi of conduct, and infiect 
his feilow-empbyees with his ideals. If d» sdMidinate ciapl oy i i fts 
are all u|Hight in thdr conduct, they wiH thereby create a pore 
atmosidiere which is bound to ^ on fbeir masters in the csid 
and enable them to obtain Jostioe from dnm for the miD-lalwiiivn. 

All aetkm in diis w«dd has some drawback about it. It is 
man’s duty and pivilege to reduce it, sad while Ihn^ hi the 
nudst of it, to renoain antondhed by it as modi as it is ponihle 
fiw him to do so. To take an ettreme initancr, there can per- 
haps be no greater contradktion in temn than a oompansonate 
batcher. And yet it is poanUe evos frar a butcher if he has any 
pity In him. In fiwt I ^ve actnaOy known bnlchen wtth gendi^ 
ness that one woidd haidly espect from thenu The odd^ted 
cgiiaode of Kandiik fihe bolidhcr in the MUMmis h an haMnnor 
in point. It is an qnmde frar aD yoni^ nen placed ha a anilur 
satnatkai to this corr cqpnindffit to caicfidfy ponder oter and dGjgett. 

1 - 8-1929 



374. A MISCONCEPTION 

A fiiend from Bombay writes:* 

I had heard this argument even before. No physician has 
yet been able to provide a remedy for misconception. Hence I 
have little hope that my arguments will make those caught in the 
love of B.A. or LL.B. to give it up. For the benefit of those who 
may still have doubts, I present one or two facts. 

The number of lawyers is negligible. How many out of them 
serve the country? Of those who do, how many make use of 
the law examination? 

Gokhale was not a lawyer and yet no one has heard of anything 
lacking in his service. Sir Dinshaw Wacha is not a lawjrer; 
Dadabhai was not one, nor was Hume. 

The lawyers who are in the field of public service shine not be- 
cause they are lawyers, but because of some other capacity in them. 

We ^all find the names of only a few lawyers among the 
world’s great servants so far. 

A cormtry cannot be liberated through the intricacies of law. 
That will require a sword made of either steel or satyagraha. Rana 
Pratap, Shivaji, Nelson, Wellington, Kruger and others were not 
lawyers; AmanuHah Khan is not a lawyer; Lenin was not a law- 
yer. All of them had valour, selflessness, courage and such other 
qualities by reason of which they were able to serve their country. 

It is not my purpose to disparage lawyera or their profestion. 
They have a province of their own. Their contribution to the 
recent history of India is valuable. My object here is merely to 
point out that in order to serve it is not necessary to be a lawyer 
anil that in the service rendered by lawyers their legal practice 
played a minor part. 

Moreover, to be a lawyer and to acquire a working knowk<^ 
of law are two different things. If he so desires, every worker can 
acquire such knowledge of law as is necessary. Ger^cates are a 
Tw»ans of earning money, never of rendering service. 

Finally, we need workers in thousands. The lawyers are far 
too few. The field of service is infinite. Service is needed to- 

* The fetter is not trandated here. The cone^Kiadeat had said that a 
firieod of his, studyii^ in the seoKK- BA. class, though eager to serve die country, 
ii rt>!ndwl to take the LT-B. degree before taking up national week, bdfevHig 
ti»at kaowdedge of law was essential for it. How cotdd thfe miscoaoeptioa he 
M teowe d ? 
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day; hence he who longs to serve will not engage litmtiy even 
for a single moment in becoming a lawyer or taking odicr 
degree. He will easily gain the kno%^ie^ which he nay fwr d 
in the course of service. 

[From Gujarati] 

NavajiDm, 19 - 5-1929 

375. DR, DALAL 

Dr. Dalai’s death cannot but cause die deepest ifs mwr to 
those who had benefited fiom his surgery. He was matt or 
unrivalled in surgery. I have only sweet memoncs of 
Since 1 first met tdm in 1918, he had captnied my heart by Ins 
self-ccHifidence, his sense of humour and his His fiee was 
supposed to be very high. When I once criticized him Sor it, 
he asked in reply how, if he did not charge hi|^ fees firom d uw r 
who could afford to pay them, he could serve people like ase. 
Many years passed since this cridcism was I, hs Ac 

mean while, secured his services for a number of patiesrts. Umbc 
indiuled men like Deenabandhu Andrews and Admrya GidMaMk 
He never hesitated to treat them alL Conveying the acsni at M$ 
death, Mahadev writes: 

A wedk befare hk death. Dr. Dtfd had idUl M 

acooedanoe widi hk wkhet he weald atwt a aaakadaw at MMk mat 
be in attendeane there. He had ae awns tkoaa far acBMlL Wa twpsi 
to eecorer in two raantbUL Oqjant hat arffanei a hif law fa faotlMSil 
of one of its beat mag t a a a . 

hfe.y Gkid give peace to the fitmi^ of Dr. IfahL *llsdkr ismc 
sorrow ou^t to be li^hlGned by dhelanawMgB Alfa Awntan 
many pa fwnia and fisends vAo dnne Aebr gndt 

Sodh dea As Aoold be a wanAtf to aa. tiipaiA^g Ait even 
lag doctors and hakmw base topass away aaMhalllf, ww cmaanfa 
people Andd he paAmt and iccogMae At Haifa af awd i ri fa r , 
Out offiAe espedaAaM sae w a s ahar aboat hi apwdi faf cmm ini 
waste and wernejm Kiioimf Itof wt m CMH mmmf 
any we should not ]pat faff to aoato ifasaa Afae sAafatow 
good deed or act of servks we aaean to Ao^ bat Aeaii ialt Innt 
and now. 

|%om Giganti] 

ATisi^ 



376. LETTER TO MAJfILAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 

May 19, 1929 

CHI. UAinLAX AND SDSTTIT.A, 

I get your letters regularly though I find them rather dry. 
But the grievance that both of you have is justified, since I do 
not write regularly, whether interestingly or otherwise. But dur- 
ing this touring I cannot keep count of Ae dates. I think I have 
not been able to attend to your corre^ndence during my tours 
of Burma and Andhra. I shall be more careful now that the 
pace of my tours will slow down. 

I had learnt firom Nanabhai that you did not likp the Tiamo 
Sita. And you have mentioned the reason in your latest letter. 
I appreciate your reason. It may be aU right for Sushila to have 
Sita as her ideal but the child should have someone revolutionary. 
I cannot at the moment recollect any girl mentioned in the 
classics who would fulfil all these requirements. You should have 
acquainted me with your sentiments earlier. I shall now think 
of some other name. In our society as also among the F.ngligh 
a person may have two or three names. Let Sita have two or 
three. In this way I widi to justify the name Sita. Sita is the 
last word in wifehood as much as it is in maidenhood. Moreover 
it is my ideal to make a person lead a life of independence and 
purity in qtite of being married. Sita, Parvati and others have 
fuUy attained both these ideals. According to the accounts in 
the Ranu^ana and other works they were firee from passion. Sita 
eaperienced no difficulty when she was separated from Rama- 
chandra. She was so free from passion that the lascivious Havana 
could not touch her. A woman ^ould pray fi>r freedom from passion 
although her name may be Sita. That is why Sita is one of the 
seven fotw.* Sad docs not merely mean one faithful to her husband. 

signifies freedom from passion. Sita had two children. This 
need not be regarded as wrong on her part, because it is mentmn- 
ed in this context that Rama and Sita came together out of a 
deare for progeny. It is not so today. Now children are bom as a 
result of passion; a person like me therefore regards begetting child- 
ren as forbidden. I am, of course, talking about the belief in 

t Heroic and chaste women, namely, Ahalya, Dzaupadi, Sta, Tara (wBe 
VsdiO* Mandodari, Eoznti and Arundhad 
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regard to Sita and others; Sita Aovid not be regarded as a hiilib^il 
person but as our ideal woman. We do not wocditp the turtoriMl 
Rama and Sita. TTie Rama of history is no more now. But the 
Rama to whom we attribute perfect divinity, who is God dh e etl y 
perceived, lives to this day. Reciting the name of this Kama woold 
save us; the Rama of history, who is qualified by attributes, good 
or ba^ would not have the strength to save. If you do not fellow 
all this you diould, by all means, di«ni«t it with me. In aO my 
reading I have come across no ideal loftier than Sita. This wme 
therefore is extremely dear to me. Again, it u sweet to utter, short, 
and the two syllables too are easy. It has no compoimd syllabk. 
And the name is by itself musical, ending as it does with a long 
a. But I do not insist that you call the child by diis 
Hiere is nothing wrong if yw give a name of your own dioioe. 
You may give her a name inchcathe of Ae qnafitks that yo« 
widi her to have. Find it in some rcli^ous books or novels. On 
my part I shall certainly seardi fer anodier. 

Well, yon have come to know the r egrett a ble ephode involve 
ing Ghhaganlal. It has created a great commotion m ibe Udyog^ 
Mandir. Now I shall know more about it when I reach dicre in 
a few days. Devdas is still diere. Nima has retnnicd to Batdbfi. 
Rami’s address at Mbrvi: Kunvaiji KbetshTs Bouse, Tribbmmsi 
Farekh’s Sheri, Morvi. 

My health is all right. Ba too is fine. Imam Sahcb is not 
wholly all right, but there is nothing qpedal about him. 


Btfv 

From a pbainrtat cf die €U*L 4746 


377. UBTTER TO GAMlABEiUf ZAVEU 

jfip 19, im 

am. €tAmuamm, 

I have your letter. You have evkaced keen btfoot in yonr 
work. I hope it wiB last. ChL Knwm wiifca to me 

cooing dma; I wi* you wfflL Whsm them flbe ym nfco 
jmdemtand things become one ha hearty Acn alM cm fm-neritar 
service to the new women who are not tow n ti d. I hm e hnm 
suggesfing the same thhi^ to Vammafi aim. Yon and Yhtnmntf 
know each o*er wdL If your aaoeialion dadofo jt m tm m y 
oonqdhh a lot. If only aoooplc of mon w n bcI m wM logfAec, 
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it might give rise to selfishness. But when all of you get along 
together, it can strengthen your spirit of service. What I would 
espect firom you therefore is that you should all merge in one 
another. For this the first step is that those who know one 
another well should start mixing [with the others]. 

It is very good that no one was scared in spite of the bur- 
glar’s visit Let the burglar repeat his visits. If in spite of all 
possible precautions on our part thieves come, let them. I think , 
though, that they do not come to do us bodily harm. They are 
familiar with the place and may come to mock at us. 

Whatever has gone wrong with Dahibehn Patel? 

Bksdtigs Jhm 
Bafu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3096 


m LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

May 19, 1929 

CHI. GHHAGANLAX., 

I got your letter of the 12th after it had wandered about a 
good deal; that is, it reached me after the letter of the 14<h. 
Balkrishna does not know the middle path at alL But he will 
come round in the end. Those who can may observe his difiScult 
conditions. I ^all not write about the subject to anyone just 
now. We shall discuss the matter after I arrive there. 

I tried hard to dissuade Jaykrishna* firom taking the vow, but 
he did. How could I prevent him forcibly? We should certainly 
encourage anyone who attempts to do something good. What 
does it matter if he fails de^ite all his efibrts? 

Are there any signs by which we can recognize a man’s fitness? 
Where could we fimd a fitter man than Chhaganlal? The history 
of the Ashram shows that it is the men of recognized fitne® 'vriio 
have fallen. We need not be surprised or pained by this. There 
are limits to the application of the idea of fitness, etc. I have 
countless instances of persems who could not be recc^nized as fit 
but who have proved their wcarth. We riiould be as vigilant as 
we can smd try to become better. We can adiieve noftnag in 


1 


die souroe lias Jafkaxtat, evidoitijr a slip. 
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this world without taking risks. In die supreme endeavour K> 
attain tnoksha we may accqit any risk. 


Bara 

[PS.] 

After I had finidied this letter, I saw MBrabchn’s. This, too, 
throws li^t on the problem of jud^ng a man’s fitness. CSod 
knows whether that crazy perscm will udmately prove his wurih. 
How are we to know? k^at is die extent rf our knowledge? 
Who can see into the future? I diink Mirabehn’t letter wfll be 
useful to you in other ways too. 1 send it to you. 

Baiv 

Fran a pliotaatat of Ac G«garati: GJN. 5419 


379, REMARKS OX THE ORPHAJfAGE ASSOCIATIOX, 
XELLOm 

Jl9 79, tm 

I hope that these cH^ihans no kmger fisd that they are ofpbaaa. 

If. K. GaiM 


Fran a photostat: GJt. 3230 


380. LETTER TO BALKRISHXA SHAVE 

(About Jigr 19, isisf 

I have been unhappy at your fpii« »way. Unhap^ 

I have finmded the Nkxam fee sdf»eafizati»; n lOi 

Bjanifeslation, while dw fAmxnsatx ^ rfCrf. 

The baric purpose of the Ariuam is die icabsatnu «f ^ 

* r f , . ,1 -mm — Ut Sn 

Gaaaot uodemand why m these 
.daewhere to 9bA CWL 
(plroBi EEbcrifi] 
fWw-7.* Sin 


IM 



381. LETTER TO KUSUM DESAI 


[Before M(^ 20, 2529]* 

CHI. EUSUM, 

Indeed you were embarrassed. Nevertheless you were asTft»4 
to do what you pleased. Prabhavati is exhausted and is now 
sound asleep near me. Throughout the night the din in the train 
continued. One may say the Mahatma too has sometimes to 
sufi^r the congestion in the third class. It is to be seen if 
Prabhavati can maintain her health. 

Whatever happens I shall take you along on my next tour. 
We shall see how you stand it. 

I hope Sulochanabehn is all right. 

Blessings Jirm 
Bafu 

From a i^otostat of the Gujarati: GJ^. 1791 


3S2. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 


Kuknool, 

Silence Day, May 20, 1929 

SISTERS, 

I expect this to be the last letter during the present tour. 
Monday next, instead of writing a letter I myself shall be leaving 
Bombay to return to the Man&. 

The people of this city have allowed me a quiet timA 
as I have rarely known in the past Even outside there are no 
crowds standing for my darshan. So far I have not been able to 
escape crowds even on Mondays. They have hung up 
screens on the two doors so that, despite a hot wind outside, it 
is very cool within. If, after experiencing all this love and atten- 
tion, I complain about the hardships of touring, I would be ftte 
most ungrateful of men. 

How to explain to the women here, who wear six or seven 
ear-rings, three nose-rings and a ring on each finger and toe, that 
ftiere is no adornment in this at all? 

^ 3c JDesedne, p. 28, di&t was written 

sAife issBOo Ute Aodbrn tour witich be Gom|rileted aa ISscy 21, 19291 
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We see even some educated women wearing thow tiagi. 
Whenever I see women with such decoratkms I thinjk of y<o« aO. 
What trouble have you not escaped? 


Bafd 


From a photostat of die Gtyand: GJ(. 3699 


383. LETTER TO CHHAGANIAL JQSHI 

SiUmt Jhtjf, Mttjf 20, 1929 

cm. CHHAGANUUL, 

I have your letter. I got the Adirm S'— iribr too. Sook 
mcsre letters must sdll be on their way, redirected from phoe to 
place. 

The question of swadeshi is under discussion at present and, 
as I am today writing a reply to a student for pubGcatkm in 
Naoajioan, I feel like cautioning the inmates rtf' the Mandk too. 
We may leave aside the question of idut pcofde do in dicv 
private affairs; but we must take care to use iwadedii articles 
whenever we write anything in connectwn with Mao^ work. 
The string, the tape, etc., used by us diould be made of hand - 
spun yam. Do you know that Maganlal had made even seanagf- 
thread from hand-spun yam? The pencak, mk, nibs, etc., wUdh 
we use should be swadeshi. Tbe ink in my pen is swadedn. We 
should thus take care about everything we use. It is necesmtsy 
that there should be no avoidable inconsistency in onr fim. We 
need not feel ashamed to aa*pt any fixeign article ndiicli is 
essential, but its neccsaty must be d c m Mi sUatccL 

You may now remind me abom Lady Ramanaduui vdien I 
arrive there. I will write scuaething then. I AaD write fcr ike 
th-tt issue erf" Ikwg h£M in Bombay c» BConday, die 3I7A. I 
dicm’t know what I will do if 1 don’t reads Boniwy btfare that. 

IwouldiwtiaetoditoBadE BIwnnH inMlwqfiifl^ 
his ideals are diflorent from ««*■» the direeSicto is tin totofr 
too, the first piacc to sdfccpUKil# Bwt Aii ii ^ 

sabject We daB dwaus the ma tter. 

I had dMM#^ Aat after nay retmn I mjfi« w^ « 
peo^ these about my esperitoent hs ealipf 
that no one wooid wrfte abont it Iwm ho K. it at toa ^^y s 
now anoe I giavc sp hreadh I -ajp fipc* I wdipted s^df *T*T“ 
The wd^t today is Ae mast «» ** *•* " ** ■ 
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accurate, it may even be a little more. That is, it is 95|. I am 
proceeding with my experiment with great caution. I had started 
it at the age of 20 and then gave it up. I started it again in 
1893 and again gave it up. I enjoy making the same experiment 
now at the age of 60, for I see big results for myself and my co- 
workers from the success of my experiment. I cannot say as yet 
howfar the e3q>eriment is a success. In 1893 I had carried on the 
experiment for 15 days before giving it up. I ate uncooked fruit 
and nuts for many years. This e:q)eriment, however, stands in a 
class by itself. More about it when we meet. No one there 
should lie frightened. I have taken no vow. I wiU not go on 
with the e^eriment at the cost of my health. In any case, I will 
have my meals in the common kitchen. 

Since Ohimanlal and others have moved out of the houses 
on the upper side, those houses will fall into disrepair if not used. 
I think Aey may be occupied even by persons without families. 

Let Balkris^a carry on with the Gita in the manner he 
thinks best. 

Pandi^i* has been roped in all right. It did not occur to me 
that he would have to ^otilder the burden of looking after the 
caidi too. But this is real music. True music is produced only 
when there is harmony in the different tunes of life. Anumg 
those who have ^ven the other music, there have been many 
immoral men too. 

Blessings fim 
Bapu 

Frcmi a photostat of the Gujarati: 5420 



385, /JV AMDHRA DESHA [—FT] 

The following is the last but one itinerary I shall be able to 
give of what has been to me a most instructive and intcratiBg 
tour: 

9- 5-1^ — East Godavari District; KLonikcoda, Rs. MMM); lilwmia— 

(subsequent coQectians), 31-2-3; Raghavafiiinun (siifaKtpiBBt ralwri- 
ioas), 64-3-0; CoOectkiDS on the way, etc., i534M>; Vkampawn 
District (subsequent ooDcctioiis), 37-04); East Kridbaa (ntoqwiM 
coDectioDs), 2(MM}; West Godavari (sidaeqaent rofcctimi s ) , IS4M); 
Guntur l^strict (subaeqneat oaOectians), 617-11-6. 

10- 5-1929 — Nellore District: Budmeddipaleai, Rs. 4,506-0-5 (Ra. 576 

Lalaji Fund); Vangdlu, 126-0-0; AmiaredJpalfas, 1464M); 
PallepalU Isak^nkm, 3464)4); Refaale, 3864)4); MakSa|ana, 
75-0-0; Minagallw, 564)4); Damanuimdugn, lOOO; IVBadhsB, ISOO; 
KalayakagaHu, 2504)-0; Vaweru, 1164)0; XaMe VauftSa, 1164)4); 
YeUayyapalem, 1,2464)0 (Rs. 116 Lafaji Fassd); Rajapdeu^ 11606 ; 
Gandavaram, 3004)0; Fedaputtedn, 2064)4); Ksnnr Ou iqiualaia 
Union Sodety, 11600; PtxiepalE, 29663; rahahsm, 4164 ) 6 ; 
Vutukuru, 1,127-140; Mopora, 1,136-00; Aim, 1,216 8 8; Sasadl 
and other villages, 1,7069-8 (Re. 1 T.jiia|i Read). 

11- 61929— Ulavapadn, Rs. 5584)0; Caaslilnni, 1,3063; Ba«*6»> 

dura and Famnra, 717-00; Sstmaqpasm, 15-126; Ydamanh 
14)0 

12- 61929 — Peramana, Rs. 1164)0; Saa^aB, 7764)0; IWkfadi^ 131-146; 

(Rs. 5 Lalaji Fuad); Gaugipatna as^, 6M4).l; liyfwlai, 732-66 
12-5-1929 — VenlanapaWn. Ra. 3000; Kndnra, 5064); KsataaaBa^4366; 
Indufcunqwta, 17620; KottavmYJtCA-, 560; Ndkaa^yii-IlO 

(Rs. 20 Fund); Phttepdei^ Ij0166O;Raaqpadi,7t66;<MB^ 

73400; Tondiani, 5006 

14- 5-1929— Nayudiqwta, Ra. 65566; Aw as m aa , 11664^ MAmI^ 

5000; ChitSBorDiBSiict; IMal— 6 M»448^»* 4 * *ifb. 31666 

15- 5-1929— TSrapari, Ra. IflBOM; Ri a % M6 , 666% Ohm tinaAiR 

G04)4>; Pa p aua yanipeta, 1261; tAha; •64)6s‘llaOlB4 Il63i4b 
Oiittoar, 5114)0; riihiar rri. 136-126; AiM II. 

160-1989 — ifedimapaB, Rs. 2,475-146; An WRifcrf 

psffi, 1164)0; KadU, UB66-1I: T i l i ^ i Ai 1I666( 

11604); DtHsipeO a, II664I; DhaaaaaMaOi^ IJM 6661 AuKtHfUKt 
!,247-40; Tad^aahi^ 1,16666. 

Yota! to date Ra. 2,40^22366. 
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accurate, it may even be a little more. That is, it is SSJ. I am 
proceeding with my experiment widi great caution. I had started 
it at the age of 20 and then gave it up. I started it again in 
1893 and again gave it up. I enjoy making the same experiment 
now at the age of 60, for I see big results for myself and my co- 
workers from the success of my experiment. I cannot say as yet 
how far the experiment is a success. In 1893 I had carried on &e 
experiment for 15 days before giving it up. I ate uncooked fruit 
and nuts for many years. This experiment, however, stands in a 
class by itself. More about it when we meet. No one there 
should be frightened. I have taken no vow. I will not go on 
with the experiment at the cost of my health. In any case, I will 
have my meals in the common kitdien. 

Since Ghimanlal and others have moved out of the hou^ 
on the upper side, those houses will fall into disrepair if not used. 
I think they may be occupied even by persons without families. 

Let Balkris^a carry on with tbe Gita in the maimer he 
thinks best. 

Panditji* has been roped in all right. It did not occur to me 
that he would have to Moulder the burden of looking after the 
cash too. But this is real music. True music is produced only 
when there is harmony in the different tunes of life. Among 
those who have given the other music, there have been many 
immoral men too. 

Blesdngs Jhm 
Baptj 

Frmn a photostat of the Gujarati: GJ^. 5^0 


384. LETTER TO MRS. SOHAJfLAL SHARMJ? 

May 22, 2929 

DEAR SISTER, 

I have your letter, ff the account related to me is true to the 
letter I sec no objection to your marrying the young man who is 
prepared to give you protection. 

Torn, 

Mohandas Ganict 


]^Qm a photostat: G22. 2^4 

^ Narayan htoeshwar Khate, die musiciaii 

^The letter was wiittea obvinisly brface the addressees marriage. 
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The following is the last but one itinerary I aiull be aUk ts 
give of what has been to me a most instructive and i ntem t im 
tour: 


9*5-1929 — East Godavari District: Konikooda, Rs. 504>4>; SitaHpaaai 
(subsequent collections), 31-2-3; Rag ^ vap u ia m (sribaeqacnt cdkd- 
ions), 64-3-0; Gdiections cm the way, etc., 1534M; 

District (subsequent collections), 37-0-0; East KiUhu (■inqpaM 
collections), 2(M10; West Godavari (sobaeqaait cn i uti — ) » 1S4#; 
Gtmtur District (subsequent coDecdoos), 617-11-& 

10- 5-1929 — Nelloie EKstrict: BwAireddipAin. Bs. SB 

Lalaji Fund); Vangrilu, 126-00; AmmASfilem, 140#% 
PaUepaUi Isakapalem, 3400-0; Rdxdp, 38000; liatepMMHt 
75-0-0; Minagalliij 56-0-0; Damatamadngn, lOOO; 100% 

Kalayalcagallu, 250-0-0; Vawexs, 116-00; KoOe 1100% 

YeUayyapakm, 1,24600 (Rs. 116 Lafa^ Faid); R^Hplw a^, 1100% 
Gandavacam, 30000; Pedapiittedn, 2660-0; ’Kmnm 
Union Sodety, 116-00; PariepaS, 2960-3; ViMbt% 4iM% 
Vutukuru, 1,127-14-6; Mopoca, 1.19500; Aftm. U!IOO% BmmI 
and other vilh^^e^ 1,706-90 (R& 1 Lalagi 

11- 5-1929— Ulavapadn, Rs. 55800; SjndiOm, i;N»0a; BahiNph 

dura and Pamuru, 717-06; Ss t a u , a i iw|a— ^ !5»10% TdMMM% 


lOO 

12-5-1929 — Petamana, Rs. 116-00; Saagaea, 7760% 

(Rs. 5 Lala^ Fund); Qaagafatoam, 6100-1; Ityp ai a. mOO. 
12-5-1929 — Vcnkanapalmi, Rs. 3000; EaOara, 960% KaaM^OMMk 
Indukuiupeta, Y . MX L A .y 50% mha^^^90^^ 

(Rs. 20 T.a>aj i Fund) ; PuKepalaa, IJ916O%lWlp0>%i30O%Oi%ll(% 


73400; 'Dnidma, 50-00. 

14- 5-1929— Nayiakpcta, Rs. 6556% 

5000; CbittoorDteict: 

15- 5-1929— TJn)®ati, Rs. 18890% 

6000; Pi9(Ul^yal^peti^ 12-04$ YWMI 
Cauttmor, 51100; PdaaaMR^ MO-tt% 
165-1929 — Madanapt^i, ibt 2,«I5-I4% 
peffi, 11600; Eafiat, VlHl041 
11600; Sasipe^ 185^6% 

1,247-40; Ta%a«i^ 

Ibial Ca date Rs. 


i»A% 
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Tlie tour has been no doubt exacting, die heat equally so. 
Nevertheless it has been for me a matter of great joy to find 
the villagers responding in a most wonderful manner. The 
rigour of the tour has been softened by the willing and unremittii^ 
attention of the volunteers, chief among whom has been Subba- 
ramiah who gave up Government service and has ever since re- 
mained in Congress service. But the one man who has been 
most responsible for my well-being is Deshabhakta Konda 
Venfcatappayya. He has been taken to task for bringing me to 
Andhra at this time of the year and then making a heavy pro- 
gramme. He is not wholly responsible for either. The programme 
had to cover the whole of Andhra Desha. He could not within 
the time allotted to him devise a less heavy programme. The 
Andhra leaders did not want nw to go in February. And I was 
bound to give March to Burma. It was therefore April and May 
for Andhra or postponement of the tour this year. Postponements 
there have been many. Any further posQionement was impossible. 
But no man could have made the tour less exacting dian Desha- 
bhakta. He has worn himself out in trying to keep times, avoid 
noises and secure comfortable lodgings. He is one of the gentlest 
of men it has been my privilege to be associated with. But he as- 
sumed during the tour a severe and decisive tone, so unnatural 
for him, that the co-workers beside him treated his severity as a 
hi^e joke, and his assumed rage over things going wrong, as they 
will do sometimes under all climes and in spite of the best of manage- 
ment, has broken for me the monotony of continuous motoring 
often along wretched roads. I would repeat tours like this a hun- 
dred times tmder die supervision of a superintendent like Desha- 
bhakta and amid a people like the Andluras. 

Universal Provtoer 

Whilst writing of Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappayya I may 
not omit Deshoddharaka Nageshvarrao. I have always chafiftd 
him about making money out of a patent ointment with a sweet 
name. And he has always smilingly retorted, ‘Yes, it is bad, what 
can I do? I try to serve my country with the money I get from 
it. And it is an inoffensive ointment.’ I have attended to the expla- 
naticHi with the same indifiference widi which I bavejcdced about 
the patent ointment. I was therefore not prepared for the agree- 
aide discovery I have made during the tour that his depot has 
enahfed him to become the universal provider for the many pubfic 
activities of Andhra. Never has a deserving beggar been turned 
away firom his heritable door. 'Wherever I have gone the addresses 
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have made mentitm of his charities. If it is the Anand AAnn 
for the untouchables Nageshvarrao builds the substantial of 
buildings for it; if it is a school diat has needed a«^aii^ Nagc* 
shvarrao has been the helper; if it is Dr. Sufacafamanian who wants 
a printery ibr his A^ram, it is again Nageshvarrao who emBff 
to the rescue. He is never so happy as when he is giving. And so 
far as 1 have been able to undmtand, his left hand knowedb not 
what his right giveth. I do not wonder that a pul:dk: worter te> 
marked during the tour, in answer to my jedee about the ‘patent 
loot’, "I wish he would be able to loot much more than he does. 
It will then all be used to he^ public activities.” I have been 
secretly criticizing the Andhra lavi^ess of titles on national work* 
ers. ^t this Deshoddhaiaka has reconciled me to the title be had 
deservedly earned. But I must pass on. 

A Rehakeable Address 

I must leave several important matters for the next iame. I 
propose to close these hurried notes, written against post tiine, with 
the 33aention of a remarkable address received at UUavapedu in 
Nellorc district. It was in Telugu and Hindi, both written on 
ordinary thick paper with an ornamental border by a local artist 
such as could be produced in a htde village. The language of the 
Hindi address was what I should call standard Hindi wiftiont any 
attempt at Sanskritizing or Pera an i zing it. It was writtcB in dbc 
language one hears ^ken in the U.P. by those who lume iMt 
developed anti-Hindi or anti-Muslim preitidiccs. T^ opmittg 
paragraph has mere courteous reference to my vhit but osn- 
I’aing no rhetoric or flowery adjectives, ifcre is a tianrintini of An 
body of the address:* 

la with your imtruBtHu at Ihav vw hgg la Iqr 

heCxe ■you as fiilly as we caa the iirifeswaliBw srfnd fcr hy ^ As 
hope that aiia penmig it you twB wawhafe la m mtk piiMHB to 

may be warranted by the peeuitr ui'tuwWaanrsafwwvifcfa. ... 

... The greatest hardAip Oat ttw paBffc hwa iawa O an^fc 
frnm scarcity of driokiag water. This vSsflfe has gtS a 
as abo a dhanashaia. At laHor faae aMb aus A*** 

Brahxains. . > ^ 

There aie S97 aesebooi oC Ae ^^***!!^ ^ 

Huey dwcM cwtiaide die m afmM leortiw *** 

two a e cto is - T!hom tmo awK 


1 Only exCiacts m 
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other the use of its wells. . . - They cat carrion even when antmaU 
died of infectious diseases with the result that leprosy is very prevalent 
among them, particularly in the Malang caste. They are also very much 
addicted to the liquor habit. . . . There is no Congress Committee in this 
village. 

There is no branch of the A-I.SA. here. There are 52 spinning 
wheels in this village of which 22 are working. Ihey are worked mostly 
in spare time. The monthly aggregate outturn of yam from these wheels 
is 10 seers. The average monthly earnings per head come to Rs. 2. The 
count of yam spun is from 20 to 25. 

There are 65 looms in this village. Twenty-six of these are ordinary 
pit looms. 12 of these use both mill yam and hand-q)un yam, 14 use 
TniU yam only. The rest are fly-shuttle looms. None of these use hand- 
spun yam. 

. . . There is in this village a library and reading-room. It was 
established by the youth of this village. It contains 1,230 books and 
issues on an average 3 books every day. It receives Hindi as also Telugu 
journals. For the last two years Ckivemmcnt aid to this library has been 
stopped as the organizers could not conform to certain restrictions so ^ight 
to be imposed upon them by the authorities. 

If the village was an advanced Congress village, it could not 
have presented a more exhaustive study of its life. The surprise is 
that this village has no Congress Committee, no worker of the A.I. 
SA. The visit to this village was early in the morning. Throu^ 
no fault of the villagers I had no advance copy. And not know- 
ing the rich contents of the address, I was imable to give the gui- 
dance the firmer had asked for. But I may give it now. 

(1) The village elders should hasten to form a Congress 
Committee and make it a point of having on their roll every adult 
villager whether male or female. 

(2) They should befriend the so-called xmtouchables, wean 
them from carrion and drink and draw them closer to them. To 
this end they should invite district leaders to visit their quarters. 

(3) The village ciders should meet together and enlist the 
help of some philanthropic engineer of the district and devise a 
scheme for a better supply of water. 

(4) They should systematically introduce hand-spinning in 
every home and aim at producing at least all their khadi. 

(5) They should deem the disaflSliation of their library as a 
bksringin dii^uise and make it thoroughly national in character 
and a centre for spreading adult education. 

r0mg India, 23-5-1929 



386. PROHIBITIOX CAMPimX 

The Worldly CSommittee havii^ entrusted Sjt. C. Raja- 
gopalachaii with the wimtIc of organiziiig the probibition cam* 
paign, he has circulated among the Provincial Congrea Gwonte- 
tees the programme of work sanctiwed by the Working CoiBiBit> 
tee. It is as follows:* 

It is to be hoped that the Brovindal CcMnmittecs will ropond 
quickly and effectively. The success of all the three camiaigns, via., 
prohibition, untouchability and fineign cloth, about which the 
Working Committee has broc^t ipedal madiincTy into ben^ 
must naturally depend upcm the quick and efiective response of 
the Congress otganizatkm. It is in anything but satUbctory 
(XHiditimi at the present mcNDoent. It should the duty of die 
finthcoming A.I.G.C. meeting to investigate the cauKS of the break* 
down the wganizatian and the rem^lies for its efiective and effh 
cient recHTganization. 

roung h&a, 23 - 5-1929 


387. THE J(EED OF THE HOUR 

The Nellore District Congress Gonunittee p r cs e n led am dnnbg 
my tour in that district with the following illaBBina tiBg shile* 
ment^ about its conditians: 

What is true of Nellore is, 1 am sorry to have to say, tnw of 
most Gommittees with vdikh 1 have come in touch. 1 shasc the 
ojdnion eaqxessed by the NeDore Go mu ai t tec that the cairy of 
Gongresanen into the so-called deedve bodks hat disaigaaiaed and 
demoraliaed the GongoBai- ** dMBcnlt however to dfooawr fiw 
remedy for the evil unless Cknignasaiai can bepeanodted to leuert 
to die bofyoott of 1921. Iheie aeeasa to he no raasa far dy awhy 
in the Gongreai as dsewlicre. So w irho w or odber easu i i nctine wash 
and Chnncils do not Been to go to g rt h cr . Tlnsr ndto ate an dhe 

Gorntefa and local boards have filfa Inste or «|NlMle far osMtvno* 

the WQck, and thoae who ate densie,Ohe hsttBr hiitns filfa «r nn ttsle 
for due elective bodka. Bodk hwswMr prafan fcSii in fae cantorno- 
the progpannBe if dieir vnito and dwhr g p e ethe i nne |nMf dmt 

1 For the tart of (to rwrdWr. aHr A y f i ni fc IL 

2Ni)t tc yroda o nd ton 
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faith. A device therefore should be possible whereby the Con- 
gress machinery' may be worked at full speed and efiSciently. The 
A.I.G.C. should really tackle that problem to the exclusion of every- 
thing else if such exclusion becomes necessary. I hear a great deal 
about the treasure chests of local committees being empty. Those 
who speak thus do not realize that the constitution has provided 
automatic machinery for Congress finance. If it becomes really a 
people’s institution, it need never be in want. Nellore district alone 
had ten thousand members in 1921. No Provincial Committee 
should have fewer than thirty thoxisand members. That means a 
steady annual income of Rs. 7,500 enough for smoothly running 
a provincial organization. And an organization that commands 
such membership should always be able to raise contributions for 
special purposes. An honestly worked Congress organization 
^ould surely have on its roll more than six millions which in 
round figures is the total strength of the electoral roll for elections 
to the legislatures. The need of the hour therefore is a complete 
reorganization and stabilization of the Congress. Would that the 
forthcoming meeting of the AJ.C.C. will realize its obvious duty. 

Toung India^ 23-5-1929 


388. UBERATE THE WO MAM 

Dr. S. Muthulakshmi Reddi, the well-known social worker 
of Madras, has written a long letter based on one of my Andhra 
speeches from which I take the foEowing interesting extract:^ 

Your observations on the urgent need for reforms and for a hcahhy 
change in the daily habits of our people, during your journey from 
Bezwada to Gxmtur, have appealed to me very much indeed. 

I may humbly submit that 1 a medical woman fuEy concur with 
you- But will you Idndly permit me to say that if education is reaSy 
going to bring in its train social reforms, better sanitation, and im^soved 
public health, it is going to achieve this result only through the educar 
tion of our women? 

Under the present social system, don’t you think that very few women 
are given sufficient opportunities for education, full development of body 
and mind, and self-expression? 

If the members of the Congress believe that freedom is the birtfer 
xi^t of every nation and individual, and if they are deter mined , to 
achieve that at any cost, should they not first liberate their women firom ffie 

* Only excerpts are reiwroduced here. 
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do mm wm> 


evil customs and convcsukw dial rest ric t 
vrhidi remedy lies ia their am hmA? 

Our poets, saints and sages have sanf » the i 
Vivdeananda has laid, 'That amntry and that l ia ri o n , ' 
pect women, have never become gteat, nor wiX ever be hi hiMc. 1W 
prindpal Fcason iriiy your race b to moch d eg raded is that yoa had no 
respect for these living images of ShM. If you do not raise the wmmm 
who arc the living embodimesits of the Divine Mother, den"! 
you have any other way m rise.* 

The latcSubrahxnaxiya Bhimd, the gided TobmI poet, hao 
same idea. 

So, would you khidly hi your tour advise onr men so 
rig^t and the surest way tn attain freedom? 

Dr. Muthulakshnai has a perfect right to dpcct 

men to shoulder this responsibUity. Many Qmgrtmsicii ate doing 
great work in this dircctioii individually ai aim coiporalely. The 
root dftfac evil however Iks far deeper than would appear cm 
ficial observaticMi. It is not Ac educatiw mtwiy rf wuncfi A*t » 
at fault. It is Ac whrfe of our c A s c atio n al wjmm A»t is 
Again it is not this ciBtooi or Aat whidi n*edi oos*Agi>at iB% it it 
Ac inertia which re&ses to move ewns A Ac Aoe of aii aAMtM4 
evil Aat needs to be removed. And lastly Ae m toa® 

only of Ae nuddhs da«, Ae town-dwdll^ h»nif I5p«f 
of Ac vast milKons of India. The aama Bv^ m Ae vibtetMw 
no child-marriage, no probibiAn against widonHr entoJ«i* fi ~ It ■ 
true Aat Aey have oAcr evib vAidh iisjpcde Aek 
is common to boA. What is however ne cams y it to twtthan i 
educaticKial system and to devise esse A testoi of Ac toMM. 
system will be even paasaUe Aat docs PO t J*y ' 
cation equally wiA that of dnldrau Mowi 
touA even Ae fringe of Ae qaesAm Aat doa not y ase A c ^ 
culars Aeir natural place of siqwemacy. TAt wert t»m m 
done throng Ac exAAg edncaied dais 
fore reform on a Arge scale ta ict plac e, ’ - 

cated dass has to undergo irawfannali ^ ^ * 

Dr. MuAulakAmi that Ae few cAacateA wotoeti _ 

vrii have to desotod from A« Wajm 

lodia’s plains. Men arc onAnlitHBy to Hu m m A * 

nay, Adr ill ttsc of women, and Act ■ 

hot Arne women who have Aed 

cooKioosof AewtongilAietodo ‘ 

This qnesAm of HbotaAm Hwm 
4ft27 
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of uatouchability, amelioration of the economic condition of the 
m\s 3 es and the like resolve themselves into penetration into the 
villages, reconstruction or rather reformation of the village life. 

Toung I/idia, 23-5-1929 


389. TELEGRAM TO SITLA SAHAI 


Bombay, 

May 23, 1929 

SriLA Sakai 

Ashram 

Sabarmati 

JAWAHARIAL AND I AGREE YOU SHOULD REPUDIATE 
LIABILITY SAYING YOU ARE LEGALLY ADVISED YOU 
ARE NOT LIABLE AND IF LIABLE YOU HAVE NO 
PROPERTY. 

Gandhi 


From a microfilm; S.N. 15394 


S90. IJfTERVIEW TO ^^THE BOMBAY CHRONICLE*^ 

May 24, 1929 

Had a time not come when the boycott would be made more efiectwe 
by devising a definite plan of vigorous action? 

Mahatmaji said everything that was possible was being done by the 
Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee and all that he could surest at the present 
moment was that the people who believed in this movement and wanted to 
assist it should strengthen the hands of the Committee by carrying ont its 
instructions from time to time. 

Our representative suggested the formation of special boycott committees 
in which the Congress workers and also the mill-owners could work together 
on the basis of co-operation. 

He did not think he could carry things further at the present stage. 

Would the boycott not be materially advanced if the F.CLB. Germmttee 
were to co-operate with other agencies which were also wcckii^ for the hogp^ 
oott in their own ways? 

Frying to this question Mahatmaji gave an assurance on behalf of ^ 
F.CIB. Committee thfit whatever assistance could be secured from other sources 
MS faring api^lied for and would be applied f<xc in future. 
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Would a pledge embodying a aolemn rtm that the aigiiatory wmM mm 
swadeshi articles alone in any way accelerate the p fo gitja of die bofooct wmm 
meat? 


He did not think, he said, that any pledge was ngcrmiy Ibr p opm- 
larizing the boycott movement He added that the tpiestioo of p tedfr wm 
considered by the F.C.B. CkMnmittee. It was not pkdgc, he said, that was 
wanted but actual and immediate actuxis. 


Asked whether bonfires should be restarted on a larger scale and m mm 
organized manner, Mahatmaji replied that it was much better Ibr the tine be- 
ing to carry on this prqpagaxKla in the way it was being carried on by the 
F.GJB. Cmnniittee. 



Since our eyes are fixed on the coming battle that we are lo begin in 
January next and sincfs the problem of creating eflecthre sanedons behi nd onr 
national demand is staring us in the face, is it a wise policy dun onr 
exsd^ies should be frittered away over tomar issues such at the anorp ta nre «f 
offices by Congresimen ? 

Mahatznaji’a prompt reply to this questkm was h» vmm 
laughter followed by a stOl mote diplontitic l em a r k that it waa a < 
adikh be was inoompetent to snsw e r - 

Was it not a fact that he was acth^ as a nxdsalnr m btmg i 
Gcxiciliatioa between the divergent viewi that had 
widiin the Gongiest camp? A feud hnighter again came as a npiy. 

You have had enough. You arc now to poi^p o«d 

something from me which I am not prepared to give* 

The Bmbqj Ckrmmidt, 25-S-1929 


391. LETTER TO DEVCHAJfD PAREKB 

Jf9 25 , 1929 


BHA15HE1 DSYCHAHDBHAl, 

I have your letter. It may not be wrong to go hawki^ IdhasB 
among the GtMidal subjects. I haw howewr jml qpohm mbym 
of emphasizing the produetkm of UiadL If all take to moriidal 
spinning lhadi can be prodwed wsthont difficult. Owr jnmmt 
need is to improve the quality of our yarn. In Kallwawnr it wuun 
be produced in balk only thn w^ »cri fici»i pwMcd 

<r coune you ixniUI create the atmoqplMxe. Aboat Ae jpda&adaaiaj; 
wheel we Aall decide lAen I readi the AduMk 



392. SPEECH AND RESOLUTION AT A.LC.C. MEETING 


Bombay, 

May 25, 1929 

In view of the campaign of repression which the British Gov- 
ernment is carrying on all over the country, as evidenced by the 
conviction of Sjt. Sambamoorthi, member of the Working Commit- 
tee, and many other national workers, the wholesale arrests and 
barbarous treatment of the members of the AU-India Congress 
Committee and the labour leaders and workers now awaiting trial 
at Meerut, the tmwarranted house-searches and wanton confis- 
cation of Pandit Sunderlal’s History of British Rule, the All-India 
Congress Committee is of opinion that the nation should be pre- 
pared for efiScient resistance to such methods; and as it is clear 
that no nation-wide resistance is possible unless the whole Congress 
organization is reconstructed on a satisfactory basis, this Committee, 
therefore, calls upon the provincial organizations to reorganize their 
respective provinces so as to fulfil the following requirements: 

The Provincial Congress organization shall have not less 
than i per cent of the total population of their province as 
original members, and not less than 50 per cent of the 
districts represented by it. 

The district organization shall have not less than one per 
cent* of its population as original members and not less than 
50 per cent of tahsils represented by it. 

The tahsil organization shall have not less than J per cent 
of its population as original members, and not less than 10 per 
cent of the villages witiiin the tahsil represented by it. 

The village organization shall have not less than 3 per 
cent* of its population as original members. 

For the Provinces of Bombay and Delhi, the or^nal 
members shall not be less than 3 per cent of their regrecthe 
populations.* 


* Has was amended to read; “1/4 per cent”. 

^Amended to read; “(me per cent” 

^Aasesided to read: ‘*For the Province of Bcanbay the ordinal memh aat 
ahd not be less than per cent of its p<qnilatioa.” 
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For the Province of Burxna^ the Working Contmittcc AaS 
issue such instructions as may appear to it reasonable after 
consultation with the workers in that Pro\ince^. 

No provincial organization will be recogniicd by tlie 
(committee that does not satisfy the foregoing test within* Slit 
August next. 

It will be open to the Working Conumttce to dinffiSatt 
any^ organization that does not carry out the instnictkM 
issued firom time to time by the All-India Congress Gomnnltee 
or the Working Committee. 


In moving the Tesohitkxi, Gtadhijl spoke m Hindi and thea ia Ci 
He said it was a summary procedure which he was adoptk ig whea he 
the Gomzzuttee to adopt the resoHitkm without havmg drcnlaled 
without givii^ time to consider. But the titttatkm the i 

procedure. He would ask the Committee to eschew from its mmd the ] 
because the preamtfe daimed to be eadbaustm. The 
the operative part The Googress had mppomted dnee i 
boycott of foreign doth, khaddar productkai and 
befiare the CooQkmtttoe now rdated to die ialemd 
greau If the CSongrcss were to be an snenwibfe farm 
he respected, it must be a strong otganixaticin with < 
tween its component parts, Thcfc was 

The proposal iai||^taeem tobemdkal^bm dmcamipmld^ 
radical remedies. In iact originaBf dee Woddag 
move radical propoiidoa, namdy, that I kcwin ci al 
shed and that the District Gommittem shmdd < 

Central Committee. Bat when the n c cenar y dbaages had to hr 
coQstitutkxi diffiailtiei were oepenearod. Ptoidii Jawah a ri al was 
man that the Cowmittoc vai^t regrel h; hot he had 
leadbitiQa put forward radical propo m h 
rSbSitf of die Gongrai if in Us opinkm tihe sUn a li a n m dm 
od it. If the xesohitioo was carried mto f fc et , U 
for the Vkeroy to insult the cnontry hf eeSm i lmg the 
the President of the Aasemhly.* 



Jh Bamhv CknmU, 27-S-1929 

* Amended to mad: * 

. ^Amended to read: 

^^Fopoltoiom of 

teacto amy be rtrhtdrd from the 

* Aiamukd to md: *«hr 
^Ameaded to 
5Thc 




393. “GORAKSHAKALPATARU’^ 


Shri Rameshwardas has sent me Rs. 25 in memory of the deafh 
of his uncle’s daughter with a desire that the above book may 
be sent to suitable places with the addressees being asked to bear the 
postage. The book will be sent, as far as the money lasts, to those 
managers of goshalas or others who serve the cow in some other 
way if they send a stamp of Re. 0-1-3 together with their names 
and addresses. Correspondence in this matter should be address- 
ed to the Secretary, Goseva Sangh, Udyoga Mandir, Sabarmati. 

I give below the gist of what Shri Rameshwardas writes in 
Hindi in the same letter since it deserves to be pondered over: 

There is also this reason why I make the above donation. 
Nowadays we make go-dan} in honour of the dead. But I 
believe the cow is not at all served thereby. There are no 
pastures nowadays; hence Brahmins are not able to maintain 
cows to the last and in the end they are delivered into the 
hands of the butcher. Therefore today true go-dan conasts in 
promoting service of the cow. One way of doing so is to 
distribute widely books like Gorakshakcdpataru. I do hope that 
Hindu society will understand this, and will order this book, 
read it, think over it and take the measures proposed in it. 
[From Gujarati] 

Jfaoajivan, 26-5-1929 


394. LETTER TO MADHAVJl V. THAKKAR 

May 26, 1929 

BHAISHRI MADHAVJl, 

I got three letters from you at Bombay. I am reaching 
Sabarmati two days earlier. 

I got all the details of your career which I wanted to have. 
One remedy for your temper is that you should live with me 
fiw some time. It is also my wish. During July and August I 
^mll be at the Adiram. Now I shall be here till the 10th of 
June. 

Ahntmds would certainly not be the cause cf the cou^ attack 
you got. It mi^t be the butter. It is all ri^t if you gave it up. 

tOift of a cow 
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It does not matter if you soak the almonds. Peel them and grind 
them into a paste. 

Do you have an oven for making bread? It is not convenient 
to prepare a small quantity. I wish you would not bother about 
making any and would rather take fruit, etc, 

MoBAimAS 

Fnna a j^tostat of the Giyanti: G.N. 67M 


395. LETTER TO D. 


Mtsr 27, 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I am extremely dissatisfied with your letters. You are hyste- 
rical, easily excited, unstable and revengeful. You dionld cease 
to think about the girl. It would be inqsroper for >du to advertsie 
the connection to the wmld. It must be enough for you to plead 
your suit before the girl’s father. After all, you dtould recogniae 
your own limitations. Would a father willingly give his dav^tcr 
to a cripple? The girl has a perfect right to choose you as her part- 
ner if she wishes. But a girl who does » must be far above Ae 
average, and if this girl is, she will overcome her fears and aO odicr 
difficulties. She is in no need of your protection. It is you who 
stand in need oS protectimi from her. You are forgetting your fiwu- 
tations and denying your jdulosophy. 

From the ori^nal: G.W. 6168. Conrto^J G* D- 


396. LETTER TO Y. G. DSSAI 


28, im 


KHATSHRI VAIjl, 

I have your postcard. 

When I wnrte I had you in nand. Let me ^te what I egpMA 


from you H" your hesdth per nuts: 

(1) 'risiting evwy godhala and its 
and canying our message to Aem; 

(2) a general idea about dakiei and 

this work; _ . , ^ 

(3) a rougjh account in Gtgjarati os tne^ 

mark smd other countries whakh »w in 


to CMnytNk 
«lc.,inlta»' 
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(4) an article of practical value on this subject every week 
in Jfavajivan and Toung India', 

(5) visiting slaughter-houses and giving harrowing descrip- 
tions of them. 

This is all I can think of at the moment. 

On reaching there I shall give further thought to the question 
of accepting the yam spun by me in lieu of subscription. 

You may write in Naoajivan about the sale of our millr- 

We may take up the responsibility of mana ging the Vinchhiya 
Pinjrapole if we have someone who can take care of it and if we are 
allowed complete freedom, 

I am surprised to leam about the jacket for Jodamkosh. 

Now on I shall write in Navajivan about Rameshwardas’s 
money. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 7401. Courtesy: V. G. Desai 


397. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


May 28, 1929 


BHAI GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have both your letters. I too have received many letters 
from D. . . . I have written to him today and I enclose a coj^ 
for you. I am sorry I gave you so much trouble about such a 
man. My acquaintance with him was slight. I had met him 
only once or twice. He seemed to be a good man. He still does. 
But you cannot employ such people. Or possibly I am doing you 
an injustice in believing this. You have an altruistic instinct but it 
is probably too big a responsibility to collect such people around 
you. He now fears that he may not be able to stay on there and 
has written that he may 'be called to the Ashram. Tell me what I 
idiould do. 

My article was in no way cormected with what appeared in 
Fomttrd. I am quite sure that the punishment meted out to Forward 
is cruel and inhuman. I have no doubt that Forward has shoYm 
courage. 

Ihe raw cereals experiment is contintung. I shall leave 
Sabarmati on June 11. 

Years, 

MOPANDAS 

fkm Hindi: C.W. 6169, Ckxstesy: G. D. Birla 



393. FROM AND ABOUT SAROJINI DEVI 

The latest letter from India’s non-official ambanador in the 
West reads 


I have had since I last wrote to you one month of stnenuons and am* 
tinual travelling across many thousand miles of country from Chicifo lo Los 
Angeles and hack through the wheat, copper, oil, cattle and cotton cxMni- 
ries, a vast area that bears testimony to the tmmiph of man over Natore, 
his courage, enterprise, endurance, xesouicc, m dmti y and viakai llml 
could coax or compd sudi xidb results in such a diort perimL And yet, 
all the power of man becomes no more than a feather or a hal of thittle 
puff in the presence of Nature in the Grand Guryoii of die Arnona Deaott 
where time itself has sculptured magnificent tempfei to the uwknowa Gad 
out of rocks that are dyed in aH the colours of jewe l s and icanunu Snag 
itself is transmuted into silence and silence is trawdaiod iafto woid^p aa 


tadmn tribei» 


the midst of such awe-inspiring beauty and 

The Ariztma Desert is the home of maiiy Ited 
live their own picturesque and primiti v e livm, la 
in the land that was once their anoestrd heritage. They 
to us than to the foreign We st ern peopki who have 
tage. There is a freesBasooiy that hmds al 
common bond, for tl» folk spirk, whedwr as la i h a, 
or the Arizona Desert, ca qae a s es ilielf veiy mndh ia ^ • 
and reveals very much the same primal virtues thimqd* 
folklore and folk dance. Valoar» I think, ii one «f the 
virtues and nowhere docs it find amae srinring capRunan 
dances I saw of the Hopi tribe oa the cs%e rf dn Grand 
£a^ Dance, the Danoe of the Bnffda Hant and the Vicinry 
You wifl be very aanch iuluiated in what a 
of an Indian tribe said fn aae al the oandadon «f an addann I 
Saa frimoBcou Be 
graduate of <me of the 
ahoiit yoor oasBoliy. This 
Dtfc are dying ont, Iwl mgr laV 

of the Ba|^ am 

Wha can omiqnm tUr girit? I fell the tttdh of dm 

I wad •» AiiBomu 

IlDvadyCamry 


ima 




iovdy la«L 
^Ooly odn 
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dazzling sunshine — the unhappy plight of the Indian settlers who after 
twenty or thirty years of prosperous labours on their own farm lands have 
by the recent immigration laws been deprived of zdl right to land and 
citizenship. . . . 

I have come to the conclusion after my visits to Africa and America 
that the status of Indian settlers can never be satisfactory anywhere till 
the status of India is definitely assured among the free nations of the world. 

You are aware of my inveterate habit of studying the human docu- 
ment in all its phases and there is no record, plain or cryptic, that does 
not interest me and which I do not try to interpret and imderstand. In 
the course of my travel, I sample not only every kind of dimate and sce- 
nery but also every type of humanity. . . . 

This week I received belated reports of all events and incidents, I 
was almost going to say accidents, of the great National Week in Calcutta. 
Padmaja’s little word pictures were more vivid and illuminating than 
all the journalistic descriptions. She writes, ‘The little Wizard has lost none 
of his ancient magic.’ But the supreme, the final, magic still awaits expres- 
sion and fulfilment in a true and fhiitful formula for Hindu-Muslim 
friendship and unity of vision and action which alone can redeem Ind i a 
from her intricate sevenfold bondage. 

Hearken to the entreaty of a Wandering Singer, O little Wizard. 
Find the formula, work the magic and help to ensure the realization the 
wondrous dream of a liberated India. Good bye. 

This letter is dated at Kansas city, 11th February, and would 
have been before the reader earlier but for my Andhra tour. I 
have removed from previous letters all personal references. But I 
dare not remove the reference in this letter. It demonstrates 
Sarojinidevi’s passion for Hindu-Muslim union. How I wish I 
could realize her hope. But the wizard has lost his wand. He feeb 
helpless though his passion for heart union is no less than hers and 
though his faith in the midst of ‘the encircling gloom’ is brighter 
than ever. It seems however that Satan’s spell is not yet broken 
and mad fury must for a while take its own course before exhaus- 
tion overtakes it and it is self-destroyed. 

Turning however from this self-musing, and returning to the 
songstress, it gives me joy to quote the following from Dina- 
bandhu Andrews’s letter:^ 

Sarojini Naldu^s visit has been amazing. She has won all beasts^ 
and I have been hearing nothing but praise about her visit everywhere I 
have geme, both in Canada and in the United States. . . . She mast 


* Orfy extracts are reproduced here. 
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certainly ccnne back again and again* For die liai woo the bcort of tike 
West, and they will never forget her. Friendship such as dhe has woo 
must never be lost. Those who know Quefaec best tdl me that the ont 
time she comes she will have a much wanoer receprion (if that woe pot* 
sible!) even than that which was given her oo her present ririt For dht 
will start with a strong group of earnest firiends ca^^cr to hdp her in evuy 
part of the country. 

Toung Indian 30-5-1929 


559 . APATHT OF MERCHAmrS 

Here is an extract from an argued address received during the 
Andhra tour. Speaking of khadi it says: 

If we had been able to enlist the unstinted siuiporC of the 
chant community, we would have been able to put die ooestractive pwk 
gramme about khadi in full swing and set an ea a nyi e fa the red of omf 
district to follow. But sad to say it was otherwise. A spirst of ^fushy has 
permeated the major portion of tins district. 

The remark made in die address is unfortunately tnie of 
every place in India. Indeed when the mercantile comnmi^ is 
converted to the national cause, we shall not be l ong a tta mii^ 
our goal. As I have so erften rcmaikcd it is the meretonls 
lost India to a foreign Govemment and it is they who e» rcfun 
it. They are after aU the largest co-opeiato« with the Got^ 
ment. And amongst these, piecegoodi merchants tahedie fac- 
most place. It is reaUy therdbee a matter far ewery ^ge 
gress Committee to tacUe this peohiem. If th« wiiuittittccs 
enHst the co-operation of these mcrdiant^ ^ ” 

them, show to them the folly of trading in foreq^ oom. I 
no doubt that in many places success woo M attend 

The work has to be of a twofold character, topawd^ 

doth trader as also the customer. What I hmsewor 
of originafity amongst CongTcm woeiers. Hwy w ~ 

enrolling a liw members and g^ to AJJ-W 

original iBembeis, they, *s • wit. ^ 

whe or those who hdoDg to ^ to toe 

taUng die CSd^ iw»£fo 

For instance, I haw now it a *^ ^"*** 5^ — 

shave tosend fora MiadWad ^'W**^* 

paganda. Congressmen 

toow where to ind a «m*«W bwlwr. Tlwr dn»iX 
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realize that to procure a khadi-clad barber is the easiest thing in 
the world especially in villages. He would willingly wear khadi, if 
it is supplied to him cheap or even gratis. He requires nothing 
but a small dhoti. Happily he had never worn trousers, jackets, 
long turbans, etc. His usual costume is a small dhoti. And if Con- 
gressmen were to insist upon having a khadi-clad barber for ser- 
vice, barbers will immediately realize that a class of customers has 
come into being which requires them to wear khadi and they will 
not make any ado about wearing it. Add to this a little bit of fellow- 
feeling and therefore a lesson to the barber on what khadi means, 
and you have a convert to khadi. 

Among my audience in Andhra villages it is dijBBcult to dis- 
tinguish between khadi-clad men and men wearing foreign cloth, 
for the simple reason that both wear coarse cloth and when their 
simple dhotis have seen a fair amount of wear and tear, from a dis- 
tance khadi is indistinguishable from foreign cloth. There is 
therefore no difficulty that one finds with townspeople about fine 
khadi. All that is necessary in the villages is honest propaganda 
and proper organization for khadi production. And it is the vil- 
lages after all that absorb crores worth of foreign cloth. There- 
fore when the double propaganda amongst the merchants and 
amongst the customers is earned on systematically, persistently 
and honestly, there should be no difficulty in achieving boycott 
of foreign cloth and replacing it with khadi, which can be manu- 
factured almost in every village. 

Ymng Iniia^ 30-5-1929 


400. J{ATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

For the assistance of Congressmen I quote the working resolu- 
tion* of the A.I.G,G. in full: 

The substance of this resolution is that before the end of 
August next there should be on the Congress register at least 
lakhs of men and women who have received the message of the 
Congress and who have accepted the Congress creed and that they 
should be from all the parts of India including villages. This is 
one-eighth of what I had originally intended. It is also one- 
eighth of the number of electors registered as qualified to vote 
for members for the le^slatures. Moreover Indian States, non- 
regulation tracts, Burma and Frontier provinces are excluded, 

n^coduoed here; the text vU* pp. 420>1. 
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Every amendment in the shape of making the burden wm ac- 
cepted. The resolution was enthusiastically paaKd. If die laeai- 
bers were earnest the resolution ou^t to be carried oat 
before the time-limit is reached. If it is honestly worked, w« 
should have as in 1921 an actively working cnganization tcqKmd- 
ing to the demands that may be made upon it from tone to *w»«r 
This is necessary if the special committees regarding three boycotli, 
i.e., Foreign Cloth, Liquor and Untouchability, are to be wdB 
organized. 

The question of the khadi franchise was raised. Strictly, 
khadi is no part of the franchise. Any perstm of age ngmng the 
Congress creed and tendering 4 annas can demand to be 
as a Congress member. Many including Government have 
thus found themselves on the Congr^ register. But at Ac of 
voting at Congress meetings these have to be habitnl wenrcn of 
khadi. This clause may be a hindrance to Ae proper mining of 
Ae Congress machinery but not to setting it up. V^eAcr Ae datoe 
should or should not be removed from Ae cmatitatioB is a 
which may be specially re-examined by Ae Oon|yesi and A- lw it d 
on merits. If even at this hour Gongreaanen do net bdfanc in 
kbadi, Ae clause Aould certainly be renooved. XT teB ev ing in 
khadi Aey do not want it in Ae ccmstiAtion, it Aoidd aim gn. If 
it is retamed, for Ae good name o£ Ae Gcm^rcs it Aoidd be 
strictly enforced. If Ae 7^ lakhs cd' members are honesdjr caneaa- 
sed, the workers would naturally talk to Ae men ai^ women lAom 
Aey may invite to enroll Aennelves on Ae work being denn and 
expected of Aem by Ae Congress. If I were a tanvamar 1 mnil 
use Ae occasion for selling UiaA and for carrying on anASgnnr 
and anti-untouchability propaganda. If Ae pcnons apf oa cb e d 
are at all politically inclined, I dwoM taft to Ae m aboMi An 
Nehru constitution and tell Aem that if it is not aoccpAd ly Ae 
Government on or before Slst De cemb er mar t, Ae OongnMi ts9l 
be expected to scrap Ac ctrastitnAm and deduce fir ot/ifktk 
dependence. I Aould finafiy tcH Aem Aat ea At tbA 

declaration, Ae Congress would qpec t .At** 
paign of non-co-opesralion or civil ^sobtAnnit 
dained by it. I know Aat if we have a fcns 
filling Ae mininmm re<pm«meBii and 
we Aould have little d iffiml t y ^ 
becomes necessary next year as ft 

Toung hdia, 30-5-1929 



401. PROGRESS OF F.C.BJ 


The F.C.B. Committee presented . the AJ.C.C. at its meet- 
ing last week with a report of its work which, I hope, everyone 
interested in the movement will secure from tlie Secretary, Con- 
gress House, Bombay. I would advise correspondents to send one- 
anna stamp for postage. The report covers only two months 
ending 30tli April. Satisfactory as the progress may be considered, 
it would have been far more so, if we had a responsive Congress 
organization working full speed. Municipalities and local bodies 
are slowly moving in reply to Sjt. Jairamdas’s appeal. Not more 
than thirty have as yet sent in their replies. Every local body 
that has been captured by the Congress should surely carry out 
the boycott resolution. Meagre as the response from organized 
public bodies has been, the movement has already made itself 
felt. From the many extracts quoted in the report I take the 
following from a speech of Mr. J. C. Roberts, Resident of the 
Delhi Piecegoods Association: 

Aaother disturbing factor which was causing no little anxiety to the 
commercial community was the present unstable political situation in the 
country and its offshoot in the shape of the threatened movement for the hqj^ 
cott of foreign cloth. Manufacturii^ centres were also not free from the effect 
of the present depression in India and by reports from home it w^s 
seen that abotit one-third of the total textile mills in Great Britain had to be 
closed down on account of Absence of demand from India and the failure of the 
Indian bwfer to take forward contracts. . . . Matters were going from bad to 
worse and the future looked rather gloomy and uncertain. 

The propaganda has produced a marked effect on the sales 
of khadi which show a rise upon last year for the same period of 
50%. 

But says Tattersall regarding Calcutta: 

There have been indications of more demand in piecegoods. . . • 
With regard to India there are more signs of Calcutta being in need of biggisr 
sappUes especial^ in dhotis and rather freer bufng has taken place. 

Upon this the report says: 

Calcutta imparted last year 2,821 lakhs of rupees worth of foreign 
doth out of a total of Rs. 6,515 lakhs for the whole country. Its share came 


^Foreign CSodi Boycott 
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to 43 per cent It is thus the diief port of ealSF of fcic^ 

fact only increases the significance of the aboie 

Let Calcutta Congrcssnien take note of the watning. 

Many people seem to fear that presently there will be no 
on the market and that then we shall be as before at the m er r y 
of the indigenous mills with the danger of being once nurc hain- 
bTOzled and fooled into taking foreign cloth in the guise of liwy w 
mill-made cloth or at least paying exmbitant prices. The danger 
is real if we will not devote our time to producing kbadi in all 
the ways open to us. The ways arc: 

1. %inning for self, 

2. Spinning for hire, and 

3. Spinning for sacrifice. 

The first is the OKMt inqwrtant, universal and never Esilii^ 
once it is organized. Time for efiectivc propaganda in this d iroc - 
ti(m has only just been reached. Sjt. Satis CSiandra Das Gupta of 
EJhadi Pratishthan has realized this and is organizing it on a 
large scale. It is the cheapest method of khadi production, far it 
does away with the bother of having to find a maiket far tiie 
production. The secrnid is spinning far hire far which there is 
great scope. But this needs capital for stocking cotton and «Bgaa»> 
zing sales. But of course it also tazcs our busincai capacity, unfas 
us resourceful and enables us to biald up a vast organmtkai aud 
find honourable en^ployment for the mkkUe claw people. The 
third method is noble but can be taken up only by a adect dauk 
If the nation realized the necessity of sacrifice, it could be a aieasit 
of producing an unlinuted quantity of yam. All the aduxsli con- 
ducted by muTiicipalities can give us yam to dothc laUia of 
people. Gity-dwcUm giving half an hw per day to die whod 
can ^ve at least 100 yards of good yam. Let no one diom^t- 
lessly retCKt that duy can better employ their half hoar dian by 
merely qiiniung yarn. A bsinher find i ng h i nurif str an de d isi a 
waterless desert cannot better ein{doy his hours dian by oolectusg 
fresh water. An bdu bmtsqxm achieving bofeott of fasdf^ 
daring this year cannot better employ die tiaae of cfacai fbe hot 
d’heridml^ttdianinqpimihigy^ dD dmt boftsstt fa adUbn- 
ed. We do not see this nmple sdwious truth beoinM use dn wd 
JW the necessity of diis boycott. any rate al die Aw* teefhndi 

are being tried and there is no danger of fahaA famine if dl «f 
us wDidd work at them to the best of oar nbifily'. 

Tang Adu, 30-5-1929 



402. NOTES 
Almora Tour 

I hope to leave Sabarmati for Almora on 11th June. It is 
hardly necessary to remind the workers that 

1. There should be no show, no decorations causing ejqiense, 

2. No more than the absolutely required number of local volun- 
teers should accompany me during the tour, 

3. There will be subscriptions called for, for DarUbranarqyana, 

4. Nothing but simplest food should be provided for the 
party accompanying me, 

5. I should have at least six hours during the day given to 
me for attending to editorial and correspondence work excluding 
the hours of feeding, etc., 

6. If expenses of reception are to be deducted from the 
purses that may be collected, audited accoimts should be submitted 
to me, and 

7. My party will travel at its own e:q)ense, the reception 
committee kindly providing for transport facilities. 

As this tour has been devised by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru for 
both rest and work, I am taking with me some who will not be 
required for the tour but who will accompany me for health’s 
sake. They should in no way be a burden on the reception 
committee. 

Tmr^ India, 30-5-1929 


403. IN ANDHRA DESHA [-f//] 

The heading this week is a misnomer. I am writing these 
notes at the Udyoga Mandir and not in Andhra. Nevertheless I 
am still surrounded by Andhra atmosphere and Andhra friends 
including the head jailor Konda Venkatappayya. lam still busy 
with the Andhra work and am now conferring with these friends 
and the members of the A.I.S.A. Council as to how to make the 
best use of the funds collected. Well then, here is the last list 
of the collections. 

value of jewds ia Ndicm Dt. 200-0-0. 

17-5-1929 — Tad^tii (subsequeat coDecticais) 100-04); Cuddapah Dt, 
Dattapurazn, 116-0-0; Muddanum, 342-00; CSuhoakuia, 166-5-9; 
Mkh^nvri, ll&OO; Yens^tk, 1,1465-1. 
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18- 5-192&— Proddutur, Rs. 1,833-12-0; Guc%)adti, 11&04); "-“•iTipg. 

500-00; Pcddamudiam, 116-0-0; Jangal^aOi, U6-0O; Dt, 

ChagallumaiTu, 342-11-0; Nallaguda, 13&10.3; Sirvri, IWM; 
Alkgadda, 241-0-0; Uygalavada, 84-0-0. 

19- 5-1929— Nandyai, 1,177-6-0; Ayalur, 118410; Panyam, U04M^ K«>> 

nool, 1,705-10-10; Kcmidedu, 1160-0; value of 

ia Anantapiir, Guddapah and Kionool Dta., KXMMIl 
21-5-1929— Nagalepuram, 20-1-7; Pdakurti, 116-00; Kodamra^ 11404; 
Devanakonda, 143-1-0; Pattiknnda, 1,2890-3; Anaatapav Dt, 
Guntakal, 416-0-0; East Godavary (aubaequent ooBcctNaa), 940^ 
Hyderabad (subseqiKnt collections), lOOO; Wrlhry Ot-, Adbn^ 
1,591-2-9; Guntur Dt. (subaequent coBectiona), 1560-01 
25-5-1929— Guddapah Dt (subsequent collectiaaaX 8-14 -Ol 
G rand total Rs. 2,56,279-7-6. 


As I said at my farewell speech at Adoni, of aO mjr auuvf 
toTirs, this has been the longest and the naost intennwe I law jtt 
had in any angle province, and the subecriptkns too, ao &r aa I 
recollect, the largest yet collected in any sin|^ pnmnce mvc of 
course during the year 1921. 1 entered Andhra D^aon Cth i^pv3 
and left it on 21st May making exactly 45 daya. In that peri nd 
319 villages were actually traversed, Guntur and East KsidMa 
leading with 52 each and East Godavari 50, West Godavari 4flL I 
hope next week to publisii a consolidated statcneat dnt ii hdof 
prepared for me by the Deshabhakta andSjt. NatayaaoMrtiaAo 
has indeed been preparing the weekly Hats. 

Its IjBKni 


The tour has been a perfect study fcr me. AuAru haaltail* 
less possibilities for khadi production. It can he eati^ 
for other Congress work. There are wwloans last Acy anal In be 
drilled, they need strong and yet syuqmAetic lende*Aj|». TChwe 
is the ^irit sacrifice. &it Ae wnrken do not ni nths 
do and how to db it. IMssenaions Avide ihem. IXtSwntma 


is slowly but sorely Inndhig ihsna 1^*'^**. j -???« 

line. I am ho^an® much fiFona the co n fa yt* I , t >it iwi|« 
the workers who have folkwed mrlo Si^eWielb. . 

t lor to 
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rise and sit to dictation. To get ojBFcars and push through admir- 
ing and shouting crowds, mount platforms sometimes threatening 
to give way and at times making good the threat, to dismount, 
push again through more pressing crowds and with difficulty to 
remount the car and finally to sink in the seat to be again called 
upon fifteen minutes after to go through the same ceremony is 
more than my body would now undertake. I therefore suggested 
to my head gaoler that the car should be brought to the centre and 
should serve as platform. I should sit on the edge of the back of 
the car and adciress meetings therefrom. He readily agreed. The 
contrivance saved time, energy, space and money. No platform, 
no chairs, no decorations, save the decorated hearts of the people. 
The arrangement proved to be perfect. And where many meet- 
ings have to be addressed, I suggest it for adoption by organizers. 

Khadi-clad Barber 

Generally I do my own shaving. This time I discarded the 
safety set given by a friend and returned to an old Bihari razor 
left by Maganlal Gandhi. It is a first-class instrument, if it is kept 
properly. I have not yet mastered the art of using the stone and 
the strop which our barbers use with ease and native skill. I 
therefore sent for a khadi-clad barber at an early stage of the 
tour. It is the easiest thing in Andhra to procure a khadi-clad 
barber; it is difficult in, say, Bombay. I gave him my tackle 
and had a luxurious shave. I saw that thus to secure a khadi- 
clad barber was good khadi propaganda for the chairman of the 
Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee. It gave me an opportunity of 
preaching the message of Daridranarqyana to a class than whom one 
cannot imagine better propaganda agents. But I saw that if I got 
the barber to use my tackle, I could not cany the message of full 
swadeshi to him nor give him a lesson in sanitary hygiene. Next 
time therefore I allowed the barber to use his own instruments, 
which had to be first washed and cleaned. At one place a khadi- 
clad barber was produced with the latest razor from the West, a 
Western shaving soapstick, a Western brush, a Western-looking 
glass, etc., nicely packed in a Western box. I have suspicions that 
ail this belonged to my khadi-clad generous host. I realized the 
falsity of the situation. I had now to see that the instruments the 
barber brought were swadeshi so far as possible. 

Here then is another tip for workers. Let them carry the 
message rf swadeshi to their barbers, wadicrmen and others with 
whmoa tfiey come in daily contact. Let us not treat them as illi- 
dependents unworthy our notice. Let us treat them as 



TBIAU or FUNJAB ^ 

fellow-citizens whose services are as necessary lor the advance- 
ment of the nation as those of the tallest among lit. 

There was another lesson this barber incident bniuf^t hooK 
to me. We often think that we have carried out the lull nem- 
age of swadeshi when we have adopted khadi. We treat it as a 
passport for the use of everything else from non-Indian tourcca and 
for the introduction of the latest fashions from Paris. This is a 
travesty of swadeshi and a denial of the meange of khadL 
Whilst khadi is an obligation for all time in India, surely it it 
equally an obligation to use India-made things wherever we can 
get them even though they may be inferior to foreign articles. 
There arc several swadeshi things tm the market which are in 
danger of disappearance for want of patronage. They may not be 
up to the mark. It is for us to use them and r^uire the mahers 
to improve them wdicrever improvement is p o s s i bl e . K.iile of dsc 
best and the cheapest is not always true. Juat as we do not give 
up our country finr one with a better climate but endeavow to 
impmw OUT own, SO aiso may we not discard swadedu far bcMcr 
or cheaper forcigi things. Even as a husba n d vdio be i n g dimatfo* 
fied with his simple-looking wife goes in search of a hcttCT-loalaBg 
woman is disloyal to his partner, so is a man disloyal to his cowtry 
who prefers foreign-made things thou^i better to coontrynnade 
things. The law of each country’s progrm dcaaands on the 
of its inhabitonts preference foe their own peoAicts and mann- 
factures. 

Tmig In£a, 30-5-1929 


404. TRIALS OW PUNJAB 

It seems as if the Punjab Government i s tryin g •» Avrwt 
Gongres prepaiatioia in foe Po^b m e^ wa y qp e n to ^ 
The use of foe central site ^ 

Now worken are being arrested, ***;**®?®**7^ 
ways molested. Even foe Secretary, ** * 

ftcT It is however a happy sign that foe 

ed and are prosecuting their yepa tations liW 
I hope foat foe Punjabis ^ „ 

mooss df foe forfocoming Cos^^ Tlr*"* ** 

Aat r^aressioo will only refine inMead of 

Tmmg hSst 30-5-1929 



405. LETTER JO PURUSHOTTAM GAJfDHI 


The Ashram, Sabarmah, 
Afay 30, 1929 

cm. PTJROSHOTTAM, 

I have your letter. Narandas will of course write to you. 
If the vaid so advises you should try his treatment at Almora. 
Perhaps this is better. In that case it would be better for you 
to stick to one place instead of running around with me. I will 
stay at Almora. And in the mean while you would be some- 
where near me. Ratilal and Champabehn too wish for some cool 
air . They too can be sent away provided there is some escort. 
If it would not embarrass you I would hire a bungalow for them 
and you too should stay with them because someone has to go 
with them. You need not accept this suggestion if you do not 
like it. The suggestion to go over to Almora is independent of 
fhi« and it had occurred before I thought of Ratilal. 

Blessings fiem 
Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 897. Courtesy: Narandas Gandhi 


406. LETTER TO HEMPRABHA DAS GUPTA 

Udyoga Mandir, Sabarmau, 
May 31, 1929 

DEAR SISTER, 

I have your letter. I am glad to learn that your healdx is 
slightly better. I too wish that we should be together for a while 
but God alone knows when the opportunity will occur. If you 
can live in peace at the Ashram it is my earnest desire that you 
-should come and ^nd some time with me. I plan to stay here 
in July and August. I shall leave for the Almora tour on June 
11. I shall return in the beginning of July. 

Z hope your study of the Ramsffona goes on. 

My health is good. 

Blessings Jnak 
BaSu 

■.fiMaa|dbni«^ofd»eHmdi: GJN. 1664 



407. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


UdYOCA MaJKDOL^ SAMAMMATit 
Miff 31, 1929 

BHAI GHANSHYAMDASJI, 

I have your letter. There is no doubt that D. cosnimttcd 
suicide. I had sent him a telegram,* and that too a hard) one 
certainly. I had several telegrams and ktters from him. To him 
the whole world had become poisoned. Pcopk no doubt mere 
a little unjust to him. But some injustice there alwayi is. D. 
was a learned man. He had read Lccky’s^ praise of suicide* He 
appears to have acted on it. You no doul^ gave him s u iy oi t . 
If you can find out, will you let me know whether he died beioee 
or after he got my telegram? Send me any other detaib you 
come across. 

tmfA 

MOHASOaiki 


From Hindi: CW. 6170. Couatesy: G. D. Bifla 


^ This tdegram is not avaibfale. 

2W. E. H. Ledty (18S8-19(IS), tgAa 





APPENDICES 

APPENDIX 1 

KHADI AND SWARAJ^ 

Why Can Khadi Help Us to Win Swaraj? 

Becatise 

Over three-quarters of India’s population are under-employed and under- 
fed agriculturists, and khadi can give them work and food. 

Because 

One of England’s chief reasons for holding India in subjection is that 
she Ends in India the finest market for her cotton doth, and khadi can put 
an end to that market. 

Why Gan Khadi Help Us to Win Swaraj 
Better than Indian Mux-cloth? 

Because 

Khadi can give supplementary work to the crores of distressed agri» 
culturists who must not leave their land, and therefore cannot go to woiA 
in mills. 

Because 

Cotton mills could never give sufficient work to relieve the vast masses 
of the unemployed. 

Because 

Hie production of khadi can be quickly organized cm an enormous scale 
at very small cost, whereas to substantially increase the mills would mean 
cnonnous expenditure and delay of many years. 

Note 

Hie cost of setting up a modem yam mill of 20,000 qnndles is appeos- 
matdy Rs. 1,660,917. If this sum were invested in chaikhas, it could pstwidc 
at least 1^660,917 hand-s^mdles instead of 20,000 noaB-spindlcs and the output 
cf yam oonld be at least 13 to 14 times greater than that of the milL Hms 
is aBowing 10 hours a day at the rate of 600 yards per hour for naDlr^imdles 
sxnA 4 hours a day at the rate of 250 yards for hand-spindles. 

From the origiaal; G.W. 5345. Courtesy: Mirabdm 


* fteiarfcid &rm on KhadT;, by hfirabeiin; 



APFENim: n 

PROmBimOJf CAMPAIGN 


1. Each Provincial Congress Committee shall appoint a FrQhtbitkm Sub- 
committee or put a single person in charge in order to prosecute the Con- 
gress anti-drink and drug campaign in the province, and set jusde sufficient 
funds for the purpose. 

2. The Sub-Coimmttee or member in charge in each promce ibafi cal 
fo€ hcHKvary workers who are wtlfing to organize the anti^drinic empuign 
in the talukas. The Provindal Sub<>cisnittee shall dicreupon ael ec t from 
these one worker for each taluka who shafi be the anti-drink a eci eta ry lor the 
taluka, provided that the Sub-Gominittee shall have poiner to ctumjr dbc 
secretary if it deems necessary. 

3. The OEganmng secretary of eadh takdm dbafl pvooecd lo form Ants- 

Drink Sahbm in u many towm ai^ the taUca at po n ah i f, inmfcig 

as members ah persons sympathizmg with the object, via., the cra dBca ria n of 
the drink and drug evil and the enactment of laws far total pw M a tio a u fi lcsm 
bers dT these Salmas need not necessarily be memben of any Congrem C om 
znittee or halntual wearers of khadi. 


4. Attached to every such And-Drink Safaha and nslgect to ifi ua atm l 
shall be organized a volunteer corps m which diaH be e nro i e d men and vmamn 
ready to rendtf honorary active servioe strictly adhering to the psi n d gi c of 
non-violence and carrying out the mstructioiis hnued from lane to time by 
die Frovindai Sub-Committee and die taUsa oecactary. 

5. On the second Sunday of every moadi m cctia g a and jnu o tn o to wi dkol 
be organnsed agasnat the me of m t iac i c a t in g drogs and dhaala Mod donmattog 


total 

€u Bcsidei the holdiog of the above monthly meet ing s it wfli be the dnty 
of primary caganiiatinm and the takd'a aecvetary to 
as poosfaie in their impective 
imuse visits frar onnhating the evil wsthm i 
7. And-DchdL Stdahai and Cn n grem < 
posnble healthy counter-attractkins at sadi ji a cei md 1 
able in order to divert people from the diwk ! 

a At each andklrink meethii^ pMgm Aai be i 
from afl persons pre onis i ng to abstain from dtao h o fc driofr 
9. Sabbat may after obtoioing the m n rtim i of the 
miltoe oegnome peaoefid piefart im t of iiimnr and dnm i 
may be uselbfiy done by dhdr ^ 
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10. Sabhas shall exercise their influence to prevent landholders and 
lessees from letting out their trees for tapping for manufacture of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

11. Sabhas shall dissuade people from bidding at auction sales of the 
right to vend drinks and drugs. 

12. On or before the third Sunday of every month each taluka scoc^ 
tary gather information and send to the Provincial Sub-Committee a brief 
report of the meetings held on the Simday preceding and other work done 
during the month in his taluka. The Provincial Sub-Committee shall consoB- 
date these reports and send them to the Working Committee and to the Preai 
for publication. 

13. Written pledges shall be taken from voters and citizens support- 
ing total prohibition in the following form with names and full addresses 
legibly written: 

‘T hereby pledge myself to support the enactment of laws for the total 
prohibition of intoxicating drinks and drugs as indispensable for the m<»ai 
economic and social welfare and progress of our country. I further declare that 
in any election to local bodies and provincial and all-India legislative bodies I 

not vote for or support any candidate who has not signed the pledge in 
support of total prohibition.” 

Suitable books for taking these pledges shall be distributed by Provindai 
Committees. 

14. The Provincial Sub-Committee may appoint a District Prdubitxoii 
Secretary when the amount of work within the district calls for such appdnt- 
ment 

15. If and when elections to the Legislative Councils and Assembly are 
held and Congressmen participate in them the introduction and active ■pro- 
motion of total prohibition shall be made a part of the election pledge of 
Congress candidates. 

Toung Indiay 23 - 5-1929 
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CHRornwGr 


{Fehmcay 15, 1929 — Mq^ 31, 1929) 

February 15: Gtandhiji addressed public meetbag in Mitpisihu. 
Sind tour concluded. 

On or after February 15: Issued statement on R jnd Gcn^ea 

February 17: Arrived in Delhi. 

Attended meeting of Congress Working 

February 19: At Delhi. 

Attended with the Viceroy Vithaibhai FateTs jructf, 

Febnuay ' 21: Reached Sabarmati Ashram. 

February 28: At Ahmedabad, spoke at imv eifing cf l^tk: 
flag-hoisting ceremony and public meetiag. 

March 3: Arrived in Calcutta. 


March 4: In a speech in Shiad d hanand Faik, flskntta, wlmni 
the people to boycott foreign ck>th. The qieecli was UmwI 
by bonfire of foreign doth. 

Gandhiji was arrested and later rdeased on peneMal icw iyi 
zance. 


March 5: Issued statement to Press on Oak»tta*s boa&e it'ai w t 
at 2.30 a.m. 

Left for Rangoon in morning by S.S. Armh. 

March 8: Arrived in Rangoon. Addressed pnbGc an^ssjipL 
Gave interview to Free Press of ln<£a. 


March 9: Spoke at public meetii^ in Rar^gaao. 

March 10: In Rangoon addressed meetings «f Ji|^ 

Samajiste, Indian gate-ieepeisi, bodbiis a«d maotAl 

March 12: At Moulmeitt. Addressed 


March 13: 
ManA 14: 


Spoke at public meetii^ 


In Rangocm, ^>oke at RaBMtoSjihp^j^ 
women’s meeting. 



March 15: Delivered ^peedies at 
March 18: At Mandalay, q)oke at 
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March 19: At Toungoo, spoke at public meeting. 

March 20: Spoke at labourers’ and students’ meetings. 

March 22: Left Rangoon for Calcutta. Collected more than 
Rs. 1,50,000. 

March 24: Arrived in Calcutta. 

March 26: Gave statement in the course of his trial in the court 
of the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta. 

Left for Delhi. 

March 27: Reached Delhi. Attended meeting of Congress Work- 
ing Committee. 

Left for Ahmedabad. 

March 29: In Ahmedabad, gave interview to the Associated Press. 

March 30: At Morvi, addressed Fifth Kathiawar Political Con- 
ference held under the Presidentship of Vallabhbhai Patel. 

April 1: Left Morvi at night. 

April 2: In Ahmedabad. 

April 5: Reached Bombay. Spoke at the opening ceremony of 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee’s new office. 
Left Bombay for Andhra Desha. 

April 6: Reached Andhra Desha. 

Replied to the joint address presented by the public of 
Hyderabad (Deccan) and Secunderabad. 

April 7: In Hydaabad. Visited local schools. 

Left for Bezwada. 

April 8: Spent night at Nandigama. 

April 9: Spoke at Nandigama in the morning. 

Reached Bezwada. 

April 10: Addressed public meeting at Bezwada. 

April fl: Readied 'Wvcyyxa at 8 p.m. 

April 12: Delivered a ^ech at Wuyyur. 

April 13: Delivered speeches at Arundhati Ashram, Andhra 
Jatiya Kalashala and women’s meeting, Masulipatam. 

April 17: Masulipatam for Guntur. 

Address^ public meetings in Guntur, Kerindiedu 'and Peda- 
nand^du. 
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April 24; Laid the foixadation stone of Vivekananda library, 
Potimooru. 

Reached Gundukolanu at 8.15 p.m. Stayed there for ni^t. 
April 25: Spoke at Tadepalligudem. 

April 26: Spoke at Achanta. 

April 27: Spent night at Ananda Niketan Ashram, Ghagallu. 

April 28: Reached Vizagapatam at 3 p.m. 

Spoke at public meeting, Visagapatam. 

M(ff 1: Spoke at public meeting, Anakapalli. 

May 2: Spoke at public meeting, Tuni. 

M:y 3: Spoke at public meeting, Pithapuram. 

Mey 5: At Palivela. 

May 6: At Rajole. 

May 7: Spoke at public meeting, Rajahmundry. 

May 8: Spoke at public meeting, Sitanagaram. 

May 9 : Spoke at public meeting, Polavaram. 

May 10: Spoke at Buchireddipalem and Kavali public meetings. 
May 13: At NeUore. 

Mey 19: At NeUore. 

Mcy 20: At Kumool. 

May 21 : Spoke at fareweU ftmetion, Adoni. 

Left for Bombay after visiting 319 villages in Andhra Dedba 
and collecting about Rs. 2,64,400. 

Map 22: Reached Bombay at night, 

Map 24: In Bombay, gave intervievr to The Bmbap CkmueU. 
Map 25: Spoke at the A.I.G.C. meeting. 

Mey 23: Reached Sabarmati Ashram. 

Map 31: In Sabarmati Adiram, 
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Gdjarati National School; of 
Burma, 112, 194-6 
Guruji, 313 
Gurukuls, 72 


Habibollah Deputation, 388 
EUnd-epznning, see spinnino 
Hawbraj, Kavi, 272 
mei Saens, 202, 300 
Bbn; in extreme south, 93-4 
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(17ie) Hindu, 284 

HrNDu(s), 14, 29, 55, 59, 84, 94, 104, 
113, 115, 117, 153, 164, 208, 225, 
226, 243, 244, 259, 270, 287, 288, 
302, 312, 321, 322, 331, 341, 366, 
370, 422 

Hindu-Musum Question, 27, 113, 
207-8 

Unity, 207-8, 259, 301, 312, 

316, 426; and swaraj, 164 
Hinduism, 60, 104, 115, 370; and 
Buddhism, 117; and caste barriers, 
6; and untouchability, 59, 109-10; 
and upbuilding of Indian nation, 58 
Heranand, Sadhu, 139 
Histoiy of EnglishI British Rule, 392, 420 

European Morals from Augustus to 

Charlemagne, 437 Jh 
Hume, 402 
Hume, R.A., 48 
Husain, Zakir, 126 
Hutheesing, Krishna, 367 

Imamsaheb, see bawazir, Imamsaheb 
Imperial Citizenship Assooiation, 133 
{The) Independent, 114 
Indian National Congress, 45, 50, 
53, 79, 80, 83, 88, 91, 114, 124, 
180, 186, 191, 206, 207, 225, 242, 
243, 246, 261, 271, 279, 288, 296, 
297, 302, 385, 412, 415, 416, 420, 
421, 428 to 430; affairs of Sind 
Provincial Committee of, 1, 2, 
10-2; AU-India Committee of, 1, 
34, 65, 88, 95, 280, 367, 416, 
428, — meeting at Bombay 420-1 ; 
and national flag, 95; and scheme 
for boycott of foreign cbth, 77-9 
{§ee also boycott of foreign 
cloth) ; constructive programme of, 
see CONSTRUCTIVE work; member- 
dup of, and cemstant wealing of 
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khadi, 69-70; of 1920, 167; puri- 
Ocatioa of, 19 
Indian Opinion, 291 

Indian Villages; poverty of, 184-6 
iNTERDEPENDENcas; a duty of every- 
body, 241; enables man to learn 
humility, 23-4 

Irwin, Lord, 46, 242, 243, 421; 
Gandhiji’s meeting with, 24; 
Speaker’s ruling on Public Safety 
Bill negatived by, 234, 270-2 
Islam, 225, 259; and upbuilding of 
Indian nation, 58 


Jadavbehn, 334, 337 
Jagannath, 56 
Jaqannayakulu, Pappu, 362 
Jaojivandas, 372 
Jagu, 52 

Jairamdas Dotjlatram, 2, 11 to 13, 
30, 261, 279, 430; as Secretary erf 
Foreign-cloth Boycott Gommittee, 
20-1, 38-9, 67-8, 95 
Jallianwaia Bagh Day, 288 
— — Massacre, 206 
Janak, 294 

Jaswantrai, 32, 36, 373 
Jayakar, 114 

Jayajelaran, bhansau, Jaykrishna 
Jayanti, 252, 330 

Jbthalal GroviNDji, 23, 24, 268, 269 
Jews, 243 

Jhaveri, Revashankcr Jagpvan, 114, 
346, 348, 372 
Jxnnah, 'M^, 27, 46 
JlVANLAL, 50, 102 
Jotkmkodi, 215, 335, 345, 424 
Jofisi, Ohhaganlal, 3, 36, 3^, 42, 75, 
86, 127, 136, 149, 158, 170, 171, 
174, 177, 205, 208, 211, 215, 217, 
219, 222, 231, 235, 247, 250, 252 
to 254, 264, 265, 290, 291, 305, 


307, 309, 310, 326, 328, 330, 338, 
339, 347, 350, 354, 357, 365, 371, 
377, 396, 398, 406, 409 
Josm, Ramabchn, 292 


Kakalbhai, 298, 301 
Karu, 345, 378 

Kauelrar, D.B., 22, 220, 223, 248, 
255, 269, 329, 330, 335, 339, 354 
Kaudass, T.N., 130 
Kamadhenu, 207 
Kamath, eld., 93 
Kanaramma, Ponaka, 51 
Kantar, Premabchn, 51 
Kanthdcathi, 32 
Karma, 210 
Karmayoga, 292 
Kasturbhai Lalbkai, 53 
Kathiawar Political CoNEiREifCB, 
15, 34, 35, 264; fifdi aemvn oi; 
188-91 

Kaito, 248, 255 
Kadshik, 401 

Kradx (Khaddar), 3, 15, 18, 19, 26, 
27, 31, 32, 40, 44, 75, 77,81, €8, 
89, 107, 111, 112, 115, 118, 119, 
138, 139, 141, 143, 149, 150, 153, 
163, 171, 172, i:^ 190, 194, 207, 
221, 225, 226, 233, 237, 238, 243, 
244,248,257 to 259, 261, 266, 
275, 279, 280, 287 to 289, 297, 
301, 304, 307, 311, 316, 319, 330 
to 332, 334, 352, 357, 361 to 
363, 370, 372, 374, 376, 383, 
384, 393, 394, 419, 421, 429 to 
431; and fetdgm dMk, 278; 
and xaerdhants, 272-4, ^7-8; and 
xaesBage oC swadedu, and 

swaraj, 33; boycott of foeign 
dodi duoi#L, 68, 78, 96,268^70 ; 
ciko^> at any prme, i^;inbttnai 
€9-7^ 80; 
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made dyes far, 23; in Andhra 
Desha, 433; in Hardwar, 340; in 
(the) legislatures, 186-7; in Sind, 
9-1 0; its capacity for self-production, 
281; need for town patronage and 
subsidy, 98 ; purifying influence of, 
on middle men, 24; “self-contain- 
ed” system of its production, 241, 
304; suggestions for workers of, 
320 

— Franchise, 429; in Sind, 10-1 

— Pratbhthan, 34, 57, 178, 250, 431 
•— Work, 39, 133, 248, 321, 341 
Khadilkar, 202, 203 
Khambhatta, Behramji, 21, 128, 188 
Khan, Amanullah, 402 

Khare, Narayan Moreshwar, 42, 410 
Khetsht, Kunvaiji, 405 
Khhapat, 113 
Khuda, 144 
Kitchener, 189 
Kotak, Haqivan, 255 
Kothandaramayya, P., 386 
Kothari, Manilal, 1, 9, 11, 32, 56 
KIripalani, J. B., 9, 75 
Krishna, G.V., 369 
Kjushna, Lord, 137, 293 
Krishna Das, 108 
Kriseina Deva Raya, 226 
EIrishnadas, 252, 313 
Krjkeenavatar, 206 
Kruger, 387, 402 
Kuhne Bath, 22 
Kunii, 404 Jn 


Lajpat Rai, 9, 13, 114, 157 to 159 
Lakseocan, 116 
laAKiggnBABg, 267 
IwmraaBBHK, 311, 381 

154, 171, 172, 255, 269, 

i^m,m 

VVHVAKATH, 353 


Lalaji Memorial Fund, 15, 36, 41, 
88, 90, 141 /«, 254, 277, 369, 373; 
collections in Sind for, 9, 12 
Language; limitation of, 363 
Laufi, Dr., 262 
Law 3 of 1885, 388 
Law-courts; partiality of, 201, 203 
Lecky, W.E.H., 437 
Lenin, 402 

Life; an unending war, 305 
— Insurance; is distrusting Grod 
142 

Li(iuoR Commission; in South Africa, 
145 

Living India, 168 

Love; all-conquering power of, 61 

Magfadden; and milk-diet, 249 
Macmillan & Go., 108, 154 
Madanjit, V., 182, 183, 194 
Madhapudo, 156 
Maganlal Memorial, 171 
Mahabharata, 77, 401 
Mahavir, 330 
Mahavirprasad, 149, 338 
Maher, Tulsi, 256 
Mattreyi, 330, 345, 378 
(s.s.) Majestic, 56 Jn 
Malavtya, Madan Mohan, 17, 27, 
44, 45, 59 

Malkani, N.R., 3, 21, 178 
Mama, see phadke, VX. 

Man; social interdependence of, 23-4 
Mandodarz, 404 Jh 
Maneklal, 169, 264 
Mani, 169 

Marriage; Burmese system of, 193; of 
the old, and fear of ostracism, 5-6 
Mashruwala, Kishoreial, ^215, 252, 
294, 329 

Masiruwala, Nanabhai, 404 
Mathuradas, 268, 335, 339, 346, 372 
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Mathuradas Purushottam, 87, 248, 
272/11, 273, 354 
Mayo, Katherioe, 98, 168 
Medicine; limits of, 403 
Mehta, Ghampabehn, 35, 74, 128, 
173, 223, 328, 436 
Mehtta, Dr. P J., 7, 15, 34, 37, 56, 57, 
75, 104, 105, 133, 158, 169, 171-2, 

. 173, 328, 329 

Mehta, Ratilal, 128, 173, 223, 235, 
254, 328, 436 
Menon, Dr., 97 

Merchants; and khadi, 272-4, 427-8 
Miller, Rev. Donald, 14 
Mills; and boycott of fbrei^ doth, 
96; and swaraj, 33 
Mind; and body, 245 
Mirabehn, 7, 33, 37, 74, 126, 131, 
154, 158, 171, 173, 178, 179, 182, 
196, 198, 214, 215, 218, 219, 222, 
235, 251, 267 to 269, 288, 304, 326, 
327, 335, 336, 344, 346, 349, 371, 
376, 380, 396, 398, 407 
Mirbel, 377 

Missionaries; and proselytizatbn, 
59-60 

Modi, Ramniklal, 252, 306, 329, 332, 
350, 354, 357 
Mohanlal, 314 
Mokdm, 66, 407 

Montaou-Gheuisford Reforms, 271 

Morarji, Shantifcumar, 4 

Mother ItuHa, 168 

Motcw, 48 

Mott, Dr. John, 57 

Mulchamd, 190 

Municipality; prirory dudes of, 105 
Muse; and Hfe, 410 
Mu6liii(s), 14, 27, 29, 44, 46, 55, 59, 
84, 95, liS, 114, 124, 155, 164, 
225, 243, 259, 260, 270, 287, 288, 
302, 312, 331, 3^, 366, 370, 
384 


Nag, Hardayal, 47 
Naidu, Dr., 262 
Naidu, Fadmaja, 262, 426 
Naidu, Sarojini, 168, 207, 214, 262, 
278, 425, 426 

Nabc, Vamanrao, 215, 218, 262 
Nair, K. Karunafcar, 93 
Nanabhai, 277 
Nanubhai, 255, 266 
Naoroji, Dadal^i, 184, 402 
Narasaic, 400 
Narasdihaii, G.H.V., 318 
Narayanamurti, 433 
National Flag; dgniBcance of, 55-6, 
94-5 

— WcMuc; kno^dedge of law is not 
required for, 402-3 
Nature Curb, 367, 373 
Jimjbim , 28, 30, 68, 86, 87, 111, 112, 
157, 160/1, 169, 171, 193, 209,213, 

214, 223, 231, 264, 290, 329, 340, 
347, 379, 397, 409, 424 

Naoakdl, 203 
Navalrai, Diwan, 139 
Navalram, 112 

Nayar, Pyardal, 75, 91, 169, 195, 

215, 231, 290, 346 

Negrc»s; plight a>nQ|)aicd to 
untouchables*, 62-3 
Nehru, Jawaharial, 30, 38, 75, 199, 
304, 353, 367, 418, 421, 432 
. Nehru, K a an a l a, 367 
Nehru, Motila!, 25, 27, 30, 45, 
331 

— Rep<»ct, 27,44,45,122 

Nezbow, 402 

Jfem Fmmi, 35B 

Jfew Tbbtambht, 315 

NiZAM, 206 

No^Ax GAWPAseat , 80 

NbN-oo-cwsRATKMV, 28, 124, 145; 

3gamst dsnh evO, 15i5 
]^^Qii.ai^<iracAT^ aad ooeffict lie^ 
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ween public duty and private con- 
duct, 200-1 

Non-violence, 19, 63, 81, 107, 113, 
152, 159, 160 to 162, 226, 239, 
260, 261, 275, 364, 375; and com- 
passion, 191-2; and Indian culture, 
57, 58; and killing of stray dogs, 
229-30; as consideration for one’s 
neighbour, 134 


Omar Sobhani Memorial Library, 
206, 207 Jn 


P. & O. Company, 229 
Padma, 172, 199, 350 
Padmavati, 76 

Pon£h^Trui{j^^ 238, 278, 381, 384 
Pandavas, 267 

Pandit, Vasumati, 170, 171, 174, 180, 
254, 308, 309, 355, 405 
Pannalal, 310, 330, 332 
Pantulu, N. Subba Rao, 352 
Parekh, Devchandbhai, 35, 189, 419 
Parekh, Tribhuvan, 405 
Parmar, Bechar, 22, 52 
Parnerkar, Y.M,, 128,267,306, 311 
Parsis, 225, 243, 302, 340 
Parvati, 404 
Passion, see desire 
Patel, Dabibehn, 266, 406 
Patol, Vallabhteai, 15, 53, 94, 115, 
I88>, 190, 204, 215, 372 
Patel, Vithalbhai, 2, 4, 25, 46, 234, 
243; his rulii^ on Public Safety Bill 
n^tived by Viceroy, 234, 270-2 
Pathak, Ranmarayan, 87 
Patnaik, Niranjan, 20 
Pattabbi, 318-9 
PsieQmTON, 91, 92, 

PffZTir, 5 

VX. 52, 236 


Philosophy, 135; modem, and youth, 
61 

Phoongys, 121, 124, 125, 153, 161 
Pioneer^ 35 fn 
Poddar, Mahavir, 266 
Poddar, Rameshwardas, 173, 256 
Poetry, 157 

Poverty; of India, 184-6 
Prabhavati, 4, 8, 76, 102, 129, 180, 
215, 231, 290, 334, 371, 377, 381, 
408 

Pratap, Rana, 402 
Prayer, 9, 100; only help to fight 
lower selves, 61 
Premraj, 372 

Princely States; and British Empire, 
298-9; and reforms, 299-300 
Privat, Edmund, 108, 126 
PROKEBmoN, 242, 352, 415, 421; 
education needed for success of, 
147-8; in Surat District, 5; legisla-' 
tion for, 187,' 230 
Protestantism, 104 
Public Life; and self-purification, 63-4 
Public Safety Bill, 234, 270-2 
Puduval, a. Shankara, 93 
Pundauk, 71 

Punjab National Bans, 57 
Purdahy 321; in Kashmir, 175-6 
PuRUUA Leper Asylum, 14 
PuRUSHOTTAM, 75, 102, 169, 235, 254, 
307, 353, 399 

PURUSHOTTAMDAS ThAKURDAS, 230 


Raghunath, 354 
Rajabau, Dr., 216 
Rajagopalachahi, G., 48, 49, 74, 94, 
156, 178, 186, 204, 397; his appeal 
to Gandhiji fi>r famine relief in 
South, 39, 48-9 

Rajendra Prasad, 19, 20, 33, 50, 174, 
178, 179, 204, 267 
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Rajpal; assassination of, 225, 259, 260 
Ra3£a (Ramacsheandra), 116, 245, 366, 
404; the divine and the historical, 
405 

Ramadev, Acharya, 131, 247 
Ramaksishna Mission, 144 
Raiiakrishna Paramahamsa, 144 
Ramanama, 120, 245; only way for 
mental peace, 173 
Rauanathan, Lady, 377, 409 
Ramarajya^ 221, 237, 369 
Ramaswami, Ghurukuvada, 366 
Ramayana, 14, 29, 231, 404, 436; 
reading of, helps conquer p>assions, 
245-6 

Rameshwardas, 422, 424 
Raiiqibhai, 49, 368 
Ramnarayak, Sheth, 114 
Ranchhodbhai, 372, 398 
Rangila Rasool^ 260 
Raniganj Lepsr Asylum, 14 
Rao, Banoji, 362 

Rao, Dakshinamurti Hanucoantha, 
238, 369 

Rao, K. Ramachandra, 385 
Rao, M. Krishna, 318 
Rao, Nageshwar; imiversal provider 
of charities, 412-3 
Rao, P, V. Suhba, 384 
Rao, Raja Nayani Venkataranga, 320 
Rao, T. Nagesh, 100 
Raojibhai, 3, 311 
Rashid, Abdul, 260 
Rath, Jagannath, 372 
Havana, 221, 366, 404 
Rayghowdhury, Nalini Mdian, 132 
Reason; and &ith, 61 
Red 1ndxai«s; plight of, in Arizona, 
425 

Rmmm, Sir K.V., 387, 388 
Reddi, Dr. S. Muthulakduni, 416, 417 
Rees, Sir John, 91 
Reugkw(s), 109, 341 ; their impcifeo- 
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tions should be shared by foOoweis 
of, 60 

Revolutiok; armed, impovible in 
India, 58 

Rivers; defilement of; 283 
Roberts, J.C., 430 
Rollakd, Romain, 41, 171, 219, 326, 
327 

Roman Gathoucxsu, 104 
Ross, Rev. F.W., 14 
Rupanarayan, 158, 264 
Rusion, 202 

Russo-Japanese War, 47 


Sakhi Gopal, 372 
Sazah, 314 

Sambamurti, 202 to 204, 225, 420 
Sanadhya, Gangadevi, 36, 38, 76, 345, 
373 

Sanadhya, Totaram, 3, 38, 76, 172, 
345, 373 

Sanatani Hoimr, 113 
Sanitation; and swaraj, 283 
Sankaran, 397 
Santanam, 39 

Sarabhai, Ambalal, 53, 267, 268, 288 
Saraiya, Damndar, 378 
Sardarkhan, Mrs. R., 132 
Saro, 14, 15 

Sarojinidbvi, 255, 266, 328, 350 
Sastri, V.S. Srinivasa, 48, 54, 290, 
291 

Satyaoraha, 271, 300; a constant and 
potent weapon, 28; in MSrij TaU, 
71. See also crviL nwoMisnaa 
— Ashram; **iny best cncatkia**, 
212, 231; some mom lapses m, 
209, 212 

Satyaosahi; and jail nilei^ 243 
Satyapal, Dr., 31, 435 
Satyayatidbvi, 308 Ji^ 909, 321, 322, 
329 
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Saydos, 122 fn^ 124 
Scsenge; and youth, 61 
Self-gonudenge, 189, 207 
Self-dependence; as aid to spiritual 
discipline, 24 

Self-interest; and altruism, 112, 196 
Self-purification, 19, 146, 152, 162, 
221, 224; and service, 140; two 
steps in the process of, 63-4 
Self-realization; as the basic pur- 
pose of Satyagraha Ashram, 407 
Self-respect, 7, 13 
Self-sufficiency; and inter-depen- 
dence, 23-4 
Sen Gupta, 181, 188 
Servants of the People Society, 
13, 373 

Service; and self-purification, 140 
Settlement of 1914, 387 
Seven Months , 313 

Sexual Urge; conquering of, 66-7 

Shah, Fulchand K., 277 

Shah, Shardabehn, 277 

Shanti, 170 

Sharda, 255 

Sharma, Dev, 340 

Sharma, Dr., 14, 29 

Sharma, Mrs. Sohanlal, 410 

Shastras, 161, 208 

Shastri, Sitaram, 319 

Shirras, Findlay, 6 

Shivabhai, 377 

Shivaji, 402 

&XRADDHANAND PARK, 77 Jh, 180, 181, 
200 to 202; burning of foreign 
clothes at, 79-85 
Samfs), 44, 243 

SaiON Oommession; boycott of, 68 

Boycott Day, 6 Jk 

SmcBSSTv; ^at any cost”, 348 
jStoicsH, B holana tib, 257 

Sam SSnod, 19, i02, 313 

m. smi loftiest ideal 


in womanhood, 404-5 
SiTARAlflAH, B.P., 318 
SrrARAigi, 373 

SiTLA Sahai, 38, 76, 199, 208, 252, 
255, 266, 378, 418 
Smoking; among Burmese women, 
137-8 

SoBHANi, Umar, 114, 206 
Soman, R.J., 329 
Soul-force; and brute force, 271 
South Africa; licences of Indian 
traders in, 387-8; plight of repatri- 
ates firom, 325; temperance work 
in, 145-6 

— African Indian Congress, 325 
Spinning, 13, 150, 153, 186, 187, 231, 
232, 269, 275, 295 Jh, 320, 348, 
362, 367, 383, 384, 414, 431; 
Afiicans’ interest in, 64; as 
secondary occupation, 97-8 
Spinning-wheel, 14, 15, 42, 55, 107, 
118, 134, 152, 153, 161, 172, 190, 
191, 193, 194, 207, 240, 241, 269, 
270, 280, 282, 319, 320, 331, 357, 
358, 366, 372, 414; as secondary 
occupation, 97-8; on national flag, 
94-5 

Standenath, Fransisca, 100 
Standenath, Frederic, 100 
Students; and swaraj, 7, 246-7; of 
Burma, advice to, 119-21; origin 
and meaning of the word, 72, 73 
Students’ Hostel; features of an 
ideal, 72-3 
SUBBARAMIAH, 412 

SuBBiAH, A., 39, 75, 149, 169, 173, 
215, 231, 290, 397 
SuBRAHMANYAM, Dr. B-, 367, 383 to 
385, 413 

SuLOCHANABEHN, 170, 171, 174, 337, 
408 

Sun-bath, 18, 22, 38, 50, 76, 175, 
176. 3751 
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Sunderlal; proscription of his bool, 
202-3, 392-3, 420 
SuRAjBHAN, 208, 255, 265 Jh, 266 
SuRENDRA, 174, 305, 329, 355 
(sj.) iSufis;, 97 
Swadeshi, 31, 53, 139 
Swaraj, 19, 26, 44, 46 to 48 yh, 53 
to 55, 80, 85, 91, 94, 113, 159, 
167, 207, 212, 221, 242, 278, 283, 
296, 297, 301 to 303, 312, 352, 358, 
375; and boycott of foreign doth, 
78 (See also boycott of foreign 
cloth) ; and brotheihood of man, 
109-10; and constructive program- 
me of Congress 81, 92 (See also 
GONSTRuenvE PROGRAMME) ; and 
Hindu-Muslim unity, 164; and 
lhadi, 33; and Leg^tive Assem- 
bly, 271; and students, 7, 246-7; 
and tenorism, 259-61 ; ibur pillars 
of, 259, 316, 331; through lhadi, 
143; through n<m-vk>lcait means, 
202; violence set-badc to, 225 
Swarajists, 123 


Tagore, Rabindranath, 327 
Taluaei, Rao Baliadur S.S., 90,97,98 
Tara, 332, 357, 404 > 

Tarini, 18, 304 
Tattersall, 280, 430 
Teacdebbr; should not lose pupils* 
afifeetkm, 6 

Tegart, Sir Charles, 82, 136 
Teufsramce; legislation and propa- 
ganda to bring about, 145-8; in 
Surat District, 149 
Thadani, 220 

Thaekar, Axnritlal, 295, 296, 340, 341 
Thaekar, Madha'^ V., 22, 196, 197, 
205, 218, 220, 222, 230, 2^, 235, 
236, 249, 253, 276, 309, 351, 356, 
370, 422 


Thasorb Saheb, of Mtmis 301, 311 
Theatrical PERFcmKAffCss; and 
morality, 125-6 
Tieekar, 372 

Txlae, Bal Gangadhar, 53, 94, 157 
to 159 

— Swaraj Fund, 125, 319; utilizatioii 
of, 114 

ToLffTOY; on smoling, 138 
ToTARAif, see sanairiya, Totaraxa 
(The) Tfihme, 122 Jk 
Trivedi, Kashinath, 16 
True Eduuttim, 72 Jk 
Truth, 19, 58, 162, 306, 333; all- 
conquering power of, 61; aisd 
courage, 217; sehT-propeHing nature 
of, 60 

Tulsidas, 10, 36, 212 
Tyabji, Abbas, 314 

Udyoga Manihr, see satyagraha 

ASEERAM 

Unia This lasf , 202 
XJNTOUCHABiLrTY, 59, 63, 176^ 206, 
221, 226, 238, 2^, 243, 257 to 
259, 278, 287, 312, 316, 351, 352, 
369, 370, 381, 382, 390, 413, 415, 
418, 429; blot on Ffodwim, 
109-10 

UNTou€ae[ABLB(s), 22, 32, 35, 52, 176, 
Illy 190, 237, 238, 244, 295, 

301, 331, 381, 382, 384, 414; and 
pCDselytizatioi&, 59^; pfight 
coiE^nrcd to Negmes*, 62-3; Thal- 
kar Bapa*s Directory on, 310-2 


Vaidya, Gangafaelin, ISO, 250, 29^ 
345, 378 

VAmsAN, 96 
Vbw, 115 
Vehilal, 277 
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Venkatappayya, Konda, 34, 65, 89, 
217, 262, 295, 301 fa, 317,340, 351, 
360, 412, 432, 433 
Venkatapanoa, Raja Nayani, 320 
Vbnkatramayya, a., 386 
ViMALA, 248, 255 
Vinaja Pairika, 36 Jh 
ViNOBA, see BHAVE, Vinoba 
Violence; sct-back to swaraj, 225 
ViVEKANANDA, 144, 417 
— Library, 277 


Wagha, Sir Dinahaw, 402 
Wadia, 311 
Waldo, Dorothy, 278 
War; Gandhiji’s participation in, 363- 
5 

Watch Tower, 14 
Wellington, 402 
West; and women, 99 
Whitehead, Rev., 59 
Wmow-REMARRIAGE, 110, 343, 417 
Wilson, F,W., 35 

WiNTERTON, Earl, 103; repHes to mis- 


statements of, 165-7 
Women; and movement against war, 
167; Christian, their way of livii^ 
together, 328; Congress and 
liberation of, 416-8; freedom enjoy- 
ed by, in Burma, 193; helpless 
condition of, 274-5; in India and 
in West, 99 
World War I, 389 
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ERRATA 

FOR 

Vide pp. 130-2. 
have 

The nanrtfts are omitted 

in the source. 

sent 


READ 

Vide pp. 138-40. 
leave 

The names are omitted, 
send 






